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Whether you say 

“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
with a letter or a present, say it witha 
Waterman’s—a pen that writes a 
perfect letter and makes a perfect gift. 
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wis you give a Waterman’s there is no doubt about 

the value or acceptability of the gift. For forty years 
Waterman's has been recognized as the pen of all pens. 
DirrereENnt sized holders for different sized hands; different 
pen points for different styles of writing. May be had from 
$2.50 to $50, depending upon size and decoration. Every pen 
is as perfect as a pen can be made. 
Moopets illustrated are made with our special feature, gold 
flexible lip-band. Holders red, mottled and black. Sell for 
$4.00, $5.50 and $6.50, according to size. 

Ask your merchant to 

show youa Waterman's 









pens on display in merchants’ windows. 


Look for this show-card and Waterman's 
50,000 reliable merchants sell them. 
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A great scholar and convenor of the committee of ten Americans who drew up the Draft 
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The Challenge to Peace 


By James T. Shotwell 


The New Great Fact in the World’s History Is the Possibility of Peace Through 
an Alternative for War That Will Leave Humanity With an Adjustable 
World, and This Will Involve a Larger and Larger Degree of 
International Cooperation and International Machinery 


HERE has always been something 
unreal in the message of Christmas. 
“Peace on Earth and Good Will toward 
Men” is a challenge to all human his- 
tory. Throughout that history there 
has been no greater fact than that of 
war. During most of the time, even 
through recent centuries, peace has been 
hardly more than the interval between 
wars. Upon war has been based not 
only the growth of empires but even 
the maintenance of freedom. The 
structure of states rests largely upon 
it, and law and the courts have grown 
up under its protection. In the 
classical symbol of justice the balances 
are held in the left hand only, while 
the right hand grasps the sword. It 
is only when one looks back over this 
determining réle of war in human af- 
fairs that one realizes to the full the 
revolutionary nature of the Christmas 
message. 
Not only has the message itself 
savored of unreality, but down the 
Christian centuries wherever it has been 





proclaimed there has been a wistful 
recognition of the false position in 
which churches have found themselves 
with reference to it. Pleading on the 
one hand for a new world order in 
which war should cease to exist, they 
have been forced, on the other hand, to 
recognize that until now there has never 
been found a substitute for it which 
should render it unnecessary. The de- 
testation of war is nothing new. Its 
horrors have been fully appreciated in 
every age by those who have suffered 
from them. But until an adequate sub- 
stitute could be designed to take its 
place as a solvent of disputes and a 
guarantee of national honor or inde- 
pendence, the only safeguard against it 
was in the perfection of weapons of 
defense which often in themselves be- 
came a menace and the source of new 
wars. These measures of defense have 
proved sufficiently effective for human- 
ity to make progress in the arts and 
sciences of peace. It is almost literally 
true that civilization has developed be- 
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hind defensive walls and armies, 
whether it be the ancient city-state or 
the long frontiers of modern countries 
guarded by cannon and patrolled by 
troops. The ancient dictum that if 
you wish peace you must prepare for 
war was but a summary of the institu- 
tions of history; for peace itself has 
maintained for its own protection the 
constant guard of sentinel armies wher- 
ever danger has lurked. 

The World War, however, brought a 
revolution in war itself. It showed that 
under the modern conditions war has 
changed its position and its nature. It 
no longer remains among the civilized 
powers a directive force of national 
energy which can be controlled toward 
given ends. It is no longer possible to 
direct campaigns to achieve a single set 
of purposes. War is an explosion in 
the midst of a vast and intricate and 
delicately adjusted machinery; an ex- 
plosion which may dislocate unguessed 
forces that seemingly had no connec- 
tion with the initial cause. It no longer 
is a method of action which can be in- 
trusted to a small section of the popu- 
lation adventurously or patriotically 
inclined. Standing armies are but 
trivial elements in war between modern 
states. Formal armaments either of 
defense or attack are but a beginning 
of the general mobilization of all the 
resources of the belligerents. In short, 
modern war is not only uncertain in 
its direction and contagious in its 
spread, it also affects every individual 
and every home. There is no longer 
any such thing as neutrality when the 
great states are involved. The recogni- 
tion of this new fact came with ac- 
celerating force while the world was 
still engaged upon the last war, but its 
implications are only now beginning to 
be realized. Let us see what some of 


the clearest of these implications are. 
In the first place, if war escapes 

direction it becomes nothing more or 

less than a catastrophe. 


It has always 


been a catastrophe for the vanquished, 
but now we know that it is a catas- 
trophe for the victors as well. Or to 
put it in another way, there are no 
victors any longer. Victory means loss 
beyond the possibilities of reparation in 
case of any major war. For since it 
involves all the resources of a nation— 
material and human—so much of them 
will be used up that even formal 
victory will hardly be distinguished| 
from defeat. In the next place, the/, 
futility of the aggression itself empha- 
sizes its tragedy and the criminal folly 
of those who launch it upon the world. 
Finally, the mere fact that it cannot be 
localized but tends to drag in other 
states as well, makes it essential for 
peace-loving nations to take a positive 
part in suppressing an aggression which 
will imperil their safety through no 
fault of their own. 

Thus the World War taught its les- 
son; for some five years after, the heat 
and passion of the conflict, the rankling 
sense of injustices suffered, of injuries 
received and unavenged, obscured the 
larger lessons of the war. But slowly 
and steadily the movement toward 
world peace gained force beneath this 
external recrudescence of nationalism, 
and finally in the institution erected for 
it and dedicated to this purpose—the 
League of Nations—this new peace 
movement of the nations found this 
year at Geneva a form and expression 
in a universal agreement to outlaw ag- 
gressive war. 

The Protocol of Geneva has already 
been described in these pages. It is 
the first formal attempt ever made by 
the nations of the world to rid them- 
selves of war and to accept the con- 
sequences. It is the documentary state- 
ment of a great political revolution, the 
greatest single one, perhaps, that has 
ever been attempted in the history of 
politics. The revolution is still on, and 
its success or failure are still matters of 
doubt, but a step has been taken at 
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Geneva which can never be undone. 
No matter what may finally be rati- 
fied, no great nation can dare to go to 
war henceforth without first assuring 
itself that the public opinion of the 
world, expressed in some form or other, 
does not judge it an aggressor. To do 
so would be to court military disaster 
and to bring down with it in ruins the 
structure of civilized society. This is 
not to say that future war is impossible. 
Adventurous governments may take 
the risk. But the risk is henceforth so 
great that any truly democratic state 
will long delay before embarking upon 
it. 

As one looks back over the history 
of western civilization the strangest 
single fact perhaps in it all is that this 
revolution now under way did not come 
earlier. That it did not do so was due 
to the fact that no substitute for war 
had yet been found, and the significance 
of the work of the League of Nations 
is that it expresses the faith of respon- 
sible statesmen of some forty-seven 
nations—almost all the nations of the 
world—that a substitute has at last 
been found which, if not yet adequate, 
may be made so. This substitute is, of 
course, an agreement to accept judicial 
procedure or the good offices of estab- 
lished organizations, of impartial 
bodies, to judge disputes or mediate be- 
tween disputants. It is a plan older 
than courts of justice and as simple as 
the calling in of mutual friends. But it 
could never be applied so long as there 
was doubt as to the test of guilt. So 
long as there was no agreement as to 
what ‘constituted the crime of aggres- 
sion, there could be no criminal aggres- 
So long as defense was indis- 
tinguishable from attack by clever 
camouflage or statesmanship, there 
could be no distinction legally between 
the two. Courts would withhold their 


sor. 


jurisdiction on the plea that the ques- 
tion at issue was political not legal. 
International tribunals might be erected 


and international law codified, the re- 
lations of states might be qualified and 
improved, but until there was some 
clear automatic test of aggression itself 
the case of war could not be taken into 
the courts; could not be settled by 
arbitration or any similar means. 

The key to the whole situation was 


found in a definition of aggression 
simple and automatic. The aggressor 


was defined at Geneva as that state 
which refused to accept the peaceful 
means of settlement just described. 
Aggression henceforth is not to be based 
upon the acts of force themselves, but 
upon the preliminary refusal of peaceful 
settlement through courts, arbitration, 
or the mediation of the Council. This 
seems at first almost like beating about 
the bush. At first appearance one 
might think that it was merely an 
avoidance of a definition, but it proves 
in actual practice to be the key that 
unlocks the door to all subsequent 
progress. 

Once the aggressor is so defined and 
aggressive war is branded as an inter- 
national crime, then the only legitimate 
settlement of disputes is by compul- 
sory arbitration or the compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the caurt. The Protocol of 
Geneva is built upon this basis and its 
more intricate paragraphs are those in 
which it attempts to provide the appro- 
priate peaceful means of settlement 
for every conceivable international 
quarrel. 

But then comes the question of in- 
suring the peace. How can one be sure 
that governments will keep their word? 
Suspicion and fraud mark the path of 
political history as darkly as war itself, 
and it would be idle to erect interna- 
tional courts unless there were such a 
degree of confidence that their decrees 
would be carried out as would insure 
the submission to them of critical is- 
sues that might otherwise involve the 
world in war. This is the reason for 
“sanctions”—or measures of enforce- 

















concerning which there has been 
a great deal of controversy and honest 


ment 


difference of opinion. States that are 
most menaced by war or which have 
neighbors untrustworthy or untrusted, 
do not feel justified in laying aside the 
ancient methods of 
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nothing from war itself, they are not 
likely to learn much from the effort to 
secure a substitute for it. Everything 
depends upon the sanity and moral out- 
look of the peoples into whose hands 
this instrument is to be introduced. No 

instrument can by 





their defense unless itself secure the 
they can be sure THE author of this article, who was world’s peace, but 
that the new meth- the convenor of the committee of from now on the 
will the alte ten Americans who wrote the Ameri- “<i sib] 
ods wi ye ellec- can Draft Treaty of Disarmament and peace 18 possinie. 
tive. The Cove- Security that formed an essential part It is this possibility 


nant of the League 
of Nations met 
this situation 
by stating that 
every member was 
under an obligation 
to come to the aid 
of a victim of ag- 
The Pro- 
tocol of Geneva 
emphasizes this 
obligationasa 
means of enforcing 


present editor 


gression. 





of the basis of the protocol to out- 
law war, signed by forty-seven na- 
tions at the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, has used 
much of his great scholarship in the 
service of international understanding. 
He was Chief of the Division of His- 
tory and member of the International 
Labor Legislation Commission at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and he is at 
of 
Economic and Social History of the 
Great War, which is being prepared 
for the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 
Shotwell has been Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University. 


which is the new 
great fact in the 
world’s history. 
Into the midst of 
the high hopes 
which these plans 
engendered in 
Geneva came the 
Japanese amend- 
ment which at first 
seemed to endanger 
the schemes under 
way. The total re- 


the 


stupendous 


Since 1907 Dr. 








peace, but still 

leaves it to the various governments 
independently to determine for them- 
selves how far they will cooperate, and 
also leaves the control of such military 
help as they may bring, under their 
own direction. In economic matters, 
however, the Protocol calls for further 
study of the common measures that 
can be taken to bring an aggressor to 
terms. There is a hope implied here 
that the economic pressures may be so 
agreed upon that everyone will know 
beforehand what will be the conse- 
quences of an aggression so far as those 
consequences can be enforced without 
actually going to war. 

Opponents of the Protocol have been 
afraid that this means putting down 
war by war and thus increasing, rather 
than lessening, the risk. This appre- 


hension is not justified if the policies of 
nations are directed toward the end as- 
signed them by the Protocol of Geneva. 
If, however, 


nations have learned 





sult, however, was 
the very opposite, for the Protocol 
now recognizes that its test of aggres- 
sion is not entirely universal, since 
there are cases which cannot be taken 
to international courts, owing to the 


fact that they properly belong to 
the domestic courts of a_ single 


country. In that case there is left 
only the possibility of extra-legal con- 
ciliation and mediation. This. the 
Protocol calls for in full measure and 
provides through the Council or the 
Assembly an adequate expression of 
world opinion on the situation raised 
by the dispute. It does not, however, 
as has been said in this country, bring 
the question itself before the League 
of Nations, since the courts nave al- 
ready decided that the matter at issue 
belongs to the national courts alone. 
It is only the menace of war arising 
from the dispute which is the proper 
concern of the conciliating agencies of 
the League. Thus the so-called Jap- 
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anese amendment brings the further 
note of reality into the scheme of 
Geneva and every such step toward 
meeting real issues is a step toward 
solution—provided always that it is 
taken in the right spirit. 

Behind all these technical devices 
lies the question as to whether human- 
ity as a whole wants peace or not. 

A substitute for war has then at last 
been found. Whether it is an ade- 
quate substitute, or not, remains still 
a question to be thought out, or rather 
an experiment to be tried. If peace 
merely means the perpetuation of 
abuses, of injustices established by 
force of arms in previous wars, it will 
be hard to justify and harder to keep. 
It would hardly be a Christian duty 
to maintain the peace at such a cost. 
The alternative for war must leave us 
an adjustable world and not a static 
one, and this involves in turn a larger 
and larger degree of international co- 
operation and _ international ma- 


chinery. In the long run it means the 
erection of something resembling a 
superstate. At once the mention of 


such a contingency will seem to many 
adverse people a condemnation of the 


whole movement, but the superstate 
in a world without war, resting its 
very existence upon the idea of elimi- 
nating war, is very different from the 
kind of bogey which has haunted the 
apprehensive dreams of our political 
theorists. There must be some super 
national organization applying agree- 
ments, if not dictating terms, furnish- 
ing a medium for those directed forces 
of international life which may modify 
or end international injustices. This is 
nothing for us to worry over one way 
or another. It is implied in the very 
existence of modern international con- 
ditions and is growing with every in- 
crease of international intercourse. The 
only reason for ever fearing it was war 
itself, for otherwise it is simply the 
extension of the normal life of nations 
themselves. In every other regard we 
can control and limit its action and 
safeguard our sovereignty and freedom. 

If the above considerations are true, 
if they represent a fair estimate of the 
forces which have come to life in the 
League of Nations at Geneva, the 
Christmas of 1924 is the first since 
Christmases began which promises at 
last a realization of its hope. 








Christ of 
Everywhere 


“Christ of the Andes,” 
Christ of Everywhere, 

Great lover of the hills, 
the open air, 

And patient lover of 
impatient men 

Who blindly strive and sin 
and strive again,— 

Chou Living Word, larger 
than any creed, 

Chou Love Divine, uttered in 
human deed,— 


Oh, teach the world, warring 
and mandering still, 

Chy way of Pearce, the 
footpath of Good Will! 


Geury van Byke 


Analon, 
Now. 22, 1922 





The statue “The Christ of the Andes,” by the Argentine sculp- 
tor, Mateo Alonso, commemorating the peaceful settlement of 
boundary disputes between Chile and Argentine, was cast in 
bronze melted down from cannon and dedicated in March, 1904. 








This poem is reprinted from OUR WORLD for January, 1923, because it expresses so well the spirit of 
the article by Dr. Shotwell that precedes it. 








Take the Profits Out of War 


A Christmas Message to the Readers of OUR WORLD 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


How American Experience in the Great War Shows That War Mobilization of 
Money and Materials on the Same Basis as That of Men Not Only 
Takes the Illicit Profit Out of War Industries, but Indicates 
That There Is More to Be Gained by Industry in Peace 


HOPE America 

will soon join 
the World Court, 
and I believe 
eventually a com- 
mon ground will be 
found by which 
Americans of all 
parties will accept 
the responsibility 
of membership in 
the League of 
Nations and will 


, 





R. BERNARD M. BARUCH, it 

will be remembered, was chair- 
man of the War Industries Board 
from March, 1918, to January, 1919. 
He was a member of the economic 
section of the American Peace Com- 
mission in Paris and chairman of the 
raw materials division of the Supreme 
Economic Council, as well as_ eco- 
nomic advisor to the American Peace 
Commission. His endowment of the 
International Institute of Politics 
which meets every summer now at 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, is a further develop- 
ment of his influence for interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 


to war to prepare 
to make every 
dollar and _ every 
unit of business 
serve the country 
as every soldier 
served it, but that 
if it had to be 
carried out it 
would be _ the 
soundest industrial 
and military 
strategy as well. 


give our country a 
share in such far- 





Since the war 
publie opinion has 








reaching initiatives 

for international peace as the Protocol 
to which forty-seven nations at Geneva 
have pledged themselves toward the 
outlawry of war. 

But in the meantime there is an im- 
mediate domestic peace proposal we 
can and should enact without delay 
without detracting in any way what- 
soever from our interest in world peace. 
I mean the proposal to decide now to 
take the profits out of the next war and 
to put the necessary legislation in force 
to make that assurance permanent. It 
is not a new thing in this country. We 
had practically accomplished the com- 
plete mobilization of money and ma- 
terials, on the same basis as the draft 
of men, when the last war ended. That 
experiment convinced everyone con- 
cerned in it that on another occasion it 
would not only be a powerful deterrent 
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matured slowly on 
this point but last suramer it had 
progressed so far that both major 
parties declared in plain terms in their 
platforms for the war mobilization of 
money and materials on the same basis 
as that of men. “In the event of war,” 
the Democratic platform declared, “in 
which the man power of the nation is 
drafted, all other resources should like- 
wise be drafted. This will tend to dis- 
courage war by depriving it of its 
profits.” The Republican platform was 
longer, but quite as explicit. “We be- 
lieve,” it said, “that in time of war the 
nation should ‘draft for its defense not 
only its citizens but also every resource 
which may contribute to its success. 
The country demands that should the 
United States ever again be called upon 
to defend itself by arms the President 
be empowered to draft such material 




















TAKE 


resources and such 


services as may be re- 
quired, and to sta- 
bilize the prices of 


services and essential 
commodities, whether 
utilized in actual war- 
fare or in_ private 
activity.” 


The only trouble 
with the idea of Gov- 
ernment mobilization 


of capital during war 
is that it is so sane 
and obvious that 
people imagine there 
must be some catch to 
it. There is no catch; 
step by step we tried 
it during the late war 
with public 
approval and with co- 
operation among the 
great interests 
cerned which became 


crowing 


con- 


more and more com- 
plete as the operation 
The result 


went on. 

was that the Govern- 
ment and the Allied 
Powers obtained cop- 
per at 23% cents a 
pound when _ before 


we entered the war the prevailing spot 
rate was about 36 cents; it secured a 
25 per cent reduction in the price of 
ship plates; and in other steel products, 
in chemicals, textiles, lumber and other 
such first-line necessities which the 
whole nation needed it negotiated and 
held drastic reductions which would 
otherwise have been impossible to have 
maintained with fair play all around. 

It must be remembered that in 1917, 
when we entered the war, many mili- 
tary commodity prices were at the peak 
of a long period of unrestricted ascent. 
But as compared with the immediately 
preceding period American capital in 
the war made progressively less profit 
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as we continued; and in a future war 
the full force of the draft and direction 
of American capital under this plan 
would be used to enforce the salutary 
lesson that less profits actually should 
be made in war than in peace time. 
They are bound to be less under such 
a system if only by reason of the whole- 
sale curtailment of nonessential pro- 
duction which would be entailed— 
often highly profitable—and by the en- 
forcement of the moral injunction now 
well understood and generally accepted 
by industry that abnormal profits are 
unwarrantable in a modern emergency 
of war. 

It has been said that such a plan 
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would lessen the initiative of American 
business to produce on a big scale for 
war needs. My only answer is that so 
far as it was tried it never had that 
effect. It certainly lessens the initiative 
of profiteering business to make illicit 
profits, but the average American busi- 
ness man, I became convinced when on 
the War Industries Board, was just as 
willing to submit to Government con- 
trol as the average American citizen 
was willing to submit to the control of 
the military authorities in the draft. 
As it turned out, neither American 
business men nor American soldiers dis- 
played any lack of initiative during the 
war. And certainly it must be admitted 
now that the major share of our ma- 
terial contribution to the war was due 
to the spirit of service and cooperation 
on the part of American industry. 

What we want as the result of awak- 
ened public opinion on this subject is 
that Congress shall at its next session, 
both parties having agreed to it, place 
the powers in the hands of the Presi- 
dent that will make such a decisive 
change in our military plans imme- 
diately and automatically possible on 
the outbreak of war. While I do not 
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believe that big business ever actively 
desires war, this peace plan may be 
relied on to enlist the positive support 
of industry in efforts against war on 
occasions in the future when its out- 
break becomes imminent. The gesture 
that America will be able to make to- 
ward the rest of the world will be that 
of a nation sincerely bent on stopping 
war by at any rate seeking to deprive 
its citizens of all possible profit that 
may derive from its operation. 

The only way to prevent people from 
making profit after a war, supposing 
the war to have been alleged to be 
fought for markets, is to make an 
honest peace under the arbitrament of 
a League of Nations. The only way to 
prevent people from making a profit in 
a war is so to control the operation of 
capital as to make profits eventually 
less than in peace time. Both of these 
are practical things which can and will 
be done, and in the more civilized 
world which I believe is coming, they 
will not seem wonderful at all. It will 
be the other side of the picture that 
will seem wonderful, the old system of 
fear and stupidity which perpetuated 
itself for so long. 
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T is the irony of world life that the 

things men dedicate to the advance- 
ment of civilization sooner or later 
seem destined to be turned against their 
own handiwork. For in our time, 
progress and war have become locked 
in what is truly a death struggle; and 
no quarter is possible under the inevi- 
table conditions of our modern inter- 
national life. 

When commerce began its marvelous 
world-wide expansion, so close to our 
own times, it was hailed as ushering in 
a new era of peace and good will. As 
the full power of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion began to unfold itself a little later, 
it too was seen as an agent of inter- 
national amity. As the rise of modern 
finance revealed itself in the great 
world-encircling credit economy of our 
own age, banks became power and 
bankers were hailed as princes of peace. 
Yet the undeniably great international- 
izing forces of our material Western 
Civilization in the end all appear to 
have been enslaved by the greater abid- 
ing strength of the national demands. 
The older instincts of war seem always 
able to overbalance the newer habits of 
peace. 

The best prophecy of tomorrow is apt 
to be found in yesterday. The hun- 
dred years preceding the Great War are 
eloquent of the changing times into 
which the world today is hurtling. In 
this nineteenth century the full force of 
the old and the new ways of interna- 
tional life met head on in twenty inter- 
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national conflicts; nearly fifty imperial- 
istic wars both great and small in 
stakes; over half a hundred instances 
of forcible intervention in the affairs of 
other nations and peoples; over thirty 
revolutions; about the same number of 
rebellions; and close to fifty minor dis- 
turbances of peace, local in character, 
but symptomatic of underlying trouble. 
Since the Congress of Berlin, that is, 
in the period of critical world relations 
from 1878 to 1914, the world has been 
at peace only four years out of forty. 
Three out of every five wars during 
these years turned about nationalism 
and imperialism. 

An examination of the causes of these 
international conflicts show them to 
have sprung from four groups of 
raisons d’etre: (1) those that are cul- 
tural in character; (2) essentially po- 
litical reasons; (3) what may be termed 
“strategic”; and (4) primarily eco- 
nomic in their driving force. Their 
relative importance, however, has been 
changing steadily. The pure politics 
of nationalism, essentially the “old” 
diplomacy, is still with us. But it is be- 
coming more and more over-shadowed 
by the realities of the “new” diplo- 
macy, the economics of international- 
ism. Thus all these nations depend 
upon a globe-encircling business organ- 
ization for the very stability of their 
industrial civilizations. Listed, the 
business of Mars is transacted under an 
exceedingly complex network of war 
possibilities. 
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. Religious Differences 

. Chauvinism of interested castes, military, etc. 

. Racial Superiority—Exclusion, etc. 

- Kultur—the superior civilization in a cultural or material sense. 


. Dynastic Ambitions 

. Backfiring Domestic Discontent 

. Nationalism and Hegemony in World Politics 
. National Honor or Prestige: 


Affronts—Real or fancied; 
Revenge—Justified or not. 


. Intervention in Affairs of Neighbors 
. Alliance Commitments 
. Jeopardy of Independence 


. Armament Rivalry 


Security of Communications: 
National Defense; 
Trade Arteries 


. “Strategic” Frontiers 


. Over-Population 
. Commercial Expansion 
. Imperialism: 


Closed Doors—Industrial State and Foreign Market Monopolies; 
Raw Material Monopolies—Industrial State’s Sources of Supply; 
Food Supply—The Subsistence of the Industrialized Peoples. 


All of these have contributed their great conflict just behind us. Business 


part in bringing about the two hundred 


began to develop as a veritable nemesis 


disturbances of the hundred years lead- of nations. What were left, seemingly, 
ing up to the Great War. From this from the problems of earlier national- 


standpoint, the nineteenth century falls 


into three parts. The first half of the development of weltpolitik. Men, then 


ism became convenient openings for the 


century was predominantly a period of as now, stood earnestly “devoting all 


revolutionary 


movements completing their attention and effort to creating 


the development of a political world and maintaining machinery to prevent 
based upon nationalism. The New war,” as one student of world polities 
World threw off the political shackles puts it, with scant consideration given 
remaining to bind Latin America with the looming basic cause of conflict. 
Europe. But nationalism in Europe This cause is the passing of elbow-room 
itself was less successful, kept under where nations could build colonial out- 
the heel of the old order through the lets; inequality of opportunity in com- 


Holy Alliance. 


The ground swell of merce; unequal distribution of vital 


national aspirations finally broke out raw material, creating menacing mo- 
in the series of revolutions marking the nopolies as industrial competition ex- 
year 1848. Then, second, there came panded; dollar diplomacy giving more 
the mid-century pause while Europe re- power to the already most powerful; 


adjusted herself. 


The latter part of and varying standards of living and 


this hundred years, finally, opened upon industrial capacity. 

a period of mounting imperialistic and So the pulse of world peace grew 
It definitely es- more hectic under the disease of 
of recent world economic imperialism infecting the Old 


economic 
tablished the 
politics. 


interests. 


World politics. With the process 0! 


After the Congress of Berlin, Western partition exhausting the possibilities of 
Civilization was launched fully upon territorial expansion, nations found a 
It inevitably led to the new power of penetration in their great 


this course. 











ise. 











business system coming to their full 
strength and command of world des- 
tinies. On the one hand, colonial wars 
marked the efforts of rivals to complete 
their acquisition of profitable land 
holding. On the other, intervention, no 
longer political but essentially com- 
mercial, spotted the map with increas- 
ing frequence. Backward peoples from 
Morocco to Korea found the doctrine 
of intervention their undoing; and the 
price of contentment was commercial 
and financial tutelage. 

The Great War marked a world which 
had shifted from political to economic 
ends. True, it broke out in Europe from 
the causes of a dying age. But it was 
fought the world over in terms of an 
economic struggle for dominion. The 
pivot of world politics remained 
Europe; but the stakes of diplomacy 
were outside the Old World. ' Europe’s 
supremacy rested upon the fact that it 
could pack people as densely as the 
great Oriental population of India or 
China and continue to provide higher 
and higher standards of living. But 
its Achilles heel was the fact that 
when it put a fifth and more of the 
population of the great Powers into 
industry alone, its stability rested upon 
world-wide business organization and 
peace. 

This, however, was the last thing in 
the world that the Western nations 
could make their own. Their psy- 
chology, their historic background, their 
Statecraft, and, above all, their acquisi- 
tive industrial systems worked against 
any pre-war solution. The problem of 
world peace did not yield an iota to the 
magic of conferences on the laws of 
war and Hague peace palaces. 


HE Great War was an interregnum. 
4 The bottom dropped out of world 
life. The hangover of war problems— 
the Reparations Question, the revival of 
trade, the trial of the Kaiser, the flight 


‘even bare survival. 
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from the mark, the disarmament of 
Germany, the adjustment of war claims, 
boundary disputes—is but the accumu- 
lated clutter of the titanic struggle it- 
self. We are just beginning to get far 
enough away from the war itself in 
these eventful half dozen years to make 
our start at real reconstruction. 

Every age takes a great deal for 
granted. Our own generation hardly 
has commenced to face the realities of 
the new world life before us. One hun- 
dred years ago there were but 780 
million people on earth, instead of the 
close to 1800 million beings struggling 
for world mastery, for elbow-room, for 
The fleshpots of 
world politics, being the business of the 
nations, in the older age stood at about 
a billion and a half dollars a year; 
now it approximates forty-five billions. 
The steamship, binding together the far- 
flung continents of the earth, was in its 
infancy; twenty thousand tons con- 
trasted to the ttventy-seven millions of 
our times. Telegraphic and cable com- 
munications, let alone wireless, had 
not begun to link nations and opposite 
corners of the earth in the instantane- 
ous transmission of affairs of state, 
bankers’ drafts, and commerce. Rail- 
roads did not reach into the backward 
parts of the world, fascinating Foreign 
Offices with the vision of nations liter- 
ally riding to more than Roman 
dominion, until the 1850’s; twenty-four 
thousand miles becoming seven hundred 
thousand under the expansion of busi- 
ness. Coal, the foundation of modern 
power, was just being opened up; it 
is a far cry from nations using 17 mil- 
lion tons annually to the 1500 million 
tons now necessary to keep our machine 
civilization turning. 

The nations avalanched into the 
Great War slowly to struggle out of 
the abyss are challenged by this very 
interdependence of peoples through 
their common economic destiny. Moun- 
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War in the Nineteenth Century, the struggle of the European nations for Old War supremacy, 
the conflicts of imperialism, and the revolutions of nationalism in the Americas, Europe 

eastward. The Industrial Revolution, however, changes the balance of power from political 
to economic considerations as the spread of industrialism promises to shift the center of 
conflict to a wider area than Europe itself. 
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tainous burdens of state, teeming mil- 
lions to be fed with the food of other 
lands, towering industrialism with the 
imperative need for the raw materials 
of momentarily more backward peoples, 
dwindling opportunity staring states- 
men in the face—can the nations of the 
earth, lion and lamb, carry their over- 
load in peace when world politics cries 
there is no plenty? 

Countries might well be doomed if 
the future of peoples rested on the 
husks of antiquated statesmanship. 
But the most hopeful thing in the world 
today is the chance that the League of 
Nations can lead us toward closer co- 
operation, especially dealing with the 
economic side of world life. Because 
of this, it is the single barrier between 
ourselves and a repetition of the holo- 
caust eventuating from the old world 
order. 


HE political shortcomings of the 

League of Nations have been weari- 
somely noised about by its enemies. 
But in spite of admitted imperfections, 
its grappling with the political reali- 
ties of world politics assuredly is a 
step forward. 

Looking back over the map of that 
century of wars, the political conflicts, 
contributing each a bit, large or small, 
toward the final catastrophe of the 
World War, do not have the same free 
play today. Even a protocol cannot 
make war impossible; there is the fool 
among nations as among men. Never- 
theless the mandatory system, for in- 
stance, marks the trend of the times. 
It makes the old kind of imperialism 
not practicable; colonial aggression, 
provocative intervention, closed doors, 
administrative irresponsibility are re- 
ceding facts on the horizon of world 
politics. Then again, the League in its 
functions as a world forum is making it 
impossible to conceal the moves in the 
game in the old fashion. 


But even the friends of the League of 
Nations have not yet envisaged the full 
possibility of its economic bearing upon 
peace. In this neglected field of com- 
mercialized diplomacy, now the very 
vitality of international rivalry, it is 
the great instrumentality of progress in 
international life. The League is reach- 
ing out into the realm of international 
economics in the interests of world sta- 
bility. Therefore as the League turns its 
work into this new realm of world power, 
it promises to change the map of peace 
and war in the next hundred years 
fundamentally. International competi- 
tion, equality of opportunity, uniform 
business regulations and communica- 
tions—these are the newer problems of 
statesmanship being dealt With by the 
League of Nations through the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the technical sec- 
tions, and the Council and Assembly. 

It is time the economics of existence 
become dominant in the constructive 
counsels of mankind. Wider coopera- 
tion between rivals, between ancient 
enemies, between the powerful and the 
weak is vital because the margins of 
world life no longer will permit a 
reckless dissipation of the resources 
that belong to humanity—today and to- 
morrow. The problems are primarily 
ones of national equities in what must 
be regarded eventually as international 
stakes; of the organization of the ma- 
chinery of life to meet these demands; 
and to effect a safer distribution of such 
world assets than by the arbitrament of 
prodigally blind force. 

The work of the League of Nations 
as a business proposition offers the hope 
that, however short we may fall of 
utterly outlawing war, we are pro- 
gressing in the limitation of the fields of 
conflict. Here lie the prospects of 
eventual world peace. It cannot come 
in spite of business; it must come 
through business in a new world order. 
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Peace in the Pacific 
The Rising Tide of Liberalism in Japan 


By Yusuke Tsurumi 


The Growth of International Cooperation, the Possibility of Manhood Suffrage, 
the Changing Attitude Toward China, and a Strategic Position in Asia, 
Combine to Make Japan a Power for the Peaceful Fulfillment 
of Far-Eastern Destiny 


HE peace of the Orient hinges on 

the liberalism in Japan. Without 
the slightest sense of boastfulness, I 
may be permitted to say that Japan 
holds the key to the destiny of the 
East, at least for the time being. She 
is in a strategic position in Asia. She 
has kept unity within her borders and 
she has all the equipment considered 
necessary to be called a power in the 
present scheme of the world. 

This physical position as well as the 
mental equipment has been used at 
times in a manner which caused con- 
cern in the minds of the Eastern as 
well as the Western people. Changes, 
however, have come over her since the 
Great War and particularly since the 
creation of the League of Nations in 
Paris and the amicable solution of 
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naval armament problems in Washing- 
ton. Both internally and internation- 
ally, Japan’s policies began to take on 
a new aspect. She began to take a 
longer view and, basing her ideas on 
international cooperation and peace, she 
launched upon a new orientation first 
of her Eastern and then of her world 
policies. At the back of all these, there 
is, among other things, an unmistakable 
rise of liberalism in Japan. After the 
Restoration of 1868, liberalism made 
one attempt at attaining ascendency 
and failed. The unprecedented business 
and industrial prosperity during the 
latter part of the Great War created 
in Japan for the first time in her his- 
tory an independent and prosperous 
middle class as well as a strong and 
energetic labor class. Was it not these 
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classes of people that supported Glad- 
stone’s liberal policies in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century in England? 
The same destiny seems to await the 
liberals of Japan. The liberals once 
failed in the early days of Meiji era 
owing to the lack of support from the 
middle and laboring classes. This time 
the former seem to have the support 
of the latter. In the coming conflict of 
forces in Japan, if the liberal forces 
win, by the support of these newly 
strengthened classes, over’ narrow- 
minded conservatives, Japan’s power 
and strength as a nation will be used 
in the interest of the sane and long- 
needed policy of international amity 
and peace. 

And there is good ground to hope 
that these forces will win. The new 
spirit that was gaining ground both in 
Europe and America during the war 
rushed into Japan like an avalanche; 
democracy and liberty were much on 
the lips of the people. Speeches of the 
European and American statesmen on 
the Allied side were followed with in- 
tense interest. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Lloyd George never failed to arouse 
enthusiasm. Speeches and messages of 
President Wilson reached the furthest 
corners of the empire. 

The liberals at home were not idle. 
Men like Prof. Nitobe and Prof. 
Yoshino were active in disseminating 
the idea of democracy. The conserva- 
tives were frightened and tried to 
thwart the cause by stamping on it a 
peculiar brand of “dangerous thoughts.” 
But they little realized that far more 
dangerous thoughts were being brewed 
by the changing social conditions, 
namely: violent socialism and anarch- 
ism. By persecuting those who cherished 
sane ideas of liberalism and democ- 
racy, they were driving sensitive subtle 
minds further toward the radical cause. 

The newspapers of the country, with 
very few exceptions, were on the side 
of democracy. They, of course, re- 
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flected the intellectual currents flowing 


among the people. Japan in the later 
years of the World War seemed to make 
a fair stride toward liberalism and de- 
mocracy. The prosperous middle class 
became bolder, and conservative rulers 
seemed on the ebbing tide. 

The failure of the democratic leaders 
of the early days may be traced to 
many causes. But the predominant 
reason is attributed to the fact that 
those leaders were mostly men who had 
private axes to grind and had little 
sympathy with the common people. 
They were mainly Samurai of Toku- 
gawa affiliations or those of Tosa and 
Hlizen clans, and they belonged to the 
same class they fought against. The 
people found very few economic or 
moral reasons for supporting them en- 
thusiastically. They were rather in 
sympathy with the conservatives who 
gave them national security and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

But the rising tide of the new lib- 
eralism at the end of the World War 
had an entirely different significance. 
In the first place, it came from the 
people. The spread of education gave 
them more power to think and to un- 
derstand. Economic prosperity gave 
them more independence. The increas- 
ing power of big capital, the accumula- 
tion of which was speeded up by the 
World War, impressed upon them the 
vague need of defending themselves by 
popular representation against the oli- 
garchic rule of the statesmen and big 
business men and industrialists. 

They looked beyond the waters and 
saw the great drama played in the de- 
struction of oligarchic militarism. Be- 
ing born on voleanic islands and expe- 
riencing earthquakes five times a day, 
the Japanese are very sensitive. It 
was the victory of Prussian militarism 
in 1870 that impressed Yamagata 
deeply. It was again the intervention 
of the triple Powers right after the 
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Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895 that 
drove many liberals into the ranks of 
the imperialists; the most outstanding 
example being that of Soho Tokutomi, 
perhaps the greatest journalist of the 
present-day Japan. ‘New Japan saw, 
after a long half century of conserva- 
tive ascendancy, the historic rdéle of 
liberalism in.a new 


sarcastic foreign critics called it Japan's 
“lip service” to liberalism; but men like 
Ozaki and Yoshino were exposed to 
personal risks more than once in plead- 
ing for their causes. Some even went 
to prison for their bold utterances. 
Groups of literary writers helped to 
change Japan’s thought greatly. Nov- 

elists like Arishima, 





setting. 

The League of 
Nations made a 
profound im- 
pression on_ the 
Japanese. Not only 
the people in gen- 
eral, but practical 


of Japan. 





R. YUSUKE TSURUML is one of 
the leaders of the young Liberals 
He delivered a series of 
important lectures before the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown last sum- | 
mer, and he is now delivering a series 
of addresses before different univer- 
sities in this country. 


Tanizaki, Nusha- 
Koji, and Kurata, 
as well as a poetess 
like Madam 
Yosano, are to be 
thanked for their 
contributions to the 
humane and liberal 








politicians began 

to change their outlook both on internai 
and international policies. It was a 
heaven-sent opportunity for the spon- 
sors of democracy in their fight against 
the conservatives and _ imperialists. 
Basing their ideas not on war but on 
peace, they thought they could build a 
new social and political policy on a 
more secure foundation. 

When the Washington Conference 
came, people were in the frame of mind 
to accept the high principles of the 
late Mr. Harding. Just before the con- 
ference Mr. Yukie Ozaki, the dis- 
tinguished and consistent exponent of 
liberalism in Japan, had been on a na- 
tionwide tour pleading for the cause of 
the limitation on armaments. The 
straw votes gave him at each meeting 
over 90 per cent of indorsement. 

At the session -of the Diet following 
the Washington Conference, both the 
Seiyukai, the majority party and the 
Kokushin Club, a group of progressives, 
brought out two motions for the same 
purpose, i.e., the curtailing of the army, 
which was accepted by the Cabinet of 
the late Admiral Kato and carried out 
the same year. 

The intellectual currents were run- 
ning even faster than the actual accom- 
plishments in the field of politics. Some 


spirit of Japan. 

These liberal tendencies are now 
converging on a definite point, that is 
universal manhood suffrage. It is an 
issue on which the liberalism of Japan 
is going to have a test. It is quite 
probable that the suffrage bill wil! pass 
both houses of the Parliament and will 
become law next winter. That would 
mean a great stride toward democracy. 
Japanese internal politics would take on 
a new phase. 

I am strongly inclined here to carry 
the story into the women’s movements 
in Japan. Japanese women enjoyed in 
the old order a social position which 
was high and secure. But they had lit- 
tle economic independence and prac- 
tically no political status in society. 
The real women’s movement in the 
modern sense dates back only a few 
decades. Curiously enough, the last 
national calamity of earthquake and 
fire gave a tremendous stimulus to that 
movement. Common suffering and 
common sympathy drove men and 
women out of their homes into the open 
streets to help others. Women of 
Tokyo of all shades were united in 
common cause, and they realized that 
they were handicapped at all turns on 
account of their lack of political rights. 
The advocates of woman suffrage mul- 
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tiplied. After the uni- 
versal manhood suf- 
frage bill is passed, 
the woman suffrage 
movement will be- 
come the next politi- 
cal issue for the lib- 
eralism of Japan. 
Only two years ago 
the members of Par- 
liament burst out in 
laughter when one of 
their colleagues 
brought up a woman 
suffrage measure. But 
they have stopped 
laughing now. The 
wind has changed and 
they know it. 
Another aspect of 
Japan’s liberal tend- 
encies is seen clearly 
in her changed policy 
toward China. 
Japan’s “vigorous 
foreign policy’’ 
reached its climax in 
1215, when she ten- 
dered to Peking the 
world-famous twenty- 
one demands. Her 
changing mood ap- 
peared first in Paris 
and then in Washing- 
ton, and now she has 
definitely launched upon her new 
policy. A significant incident hap- 
pened in connection with the famous 
Linshan incident of last year, when 
Chinese bandits attacked a train of the 
Tientsin-Poukou Line and_ carried 
away many foreigners as hostages. 
After this terrible outbreak, a de- 
mand was made in Peking that the 
whole railway system of China should 
be placed under foreign tutelage. The 
idea was to set up an organization for 
this specific purpose with a Chinese 
director, and a foreign codirector who 
was to enjoy equal rights and decide 
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on the matters of railway protection 
subject to the approval of the diplo- 
matic corps in Peking. 

When this proposal came up in the 
discussions of the diplomatic corps, 
Japan voiced her disapproval through 
her Minister, who declared that it in- 
fringed upon the sovereign rights of 
China and was in contradiction to the 
spirit of the Nine-Power Treaty signed 
at the Washington Conference. The 
Japanese view got the support of Amer- 
ica and the scheme was finally dropped. 

In taking this position, Japan clearly 
declared her disapproval of the foreign 
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control of China in any form. It is the 
enunciation of a new policy along lib- 
eral lines. We know under what diffi- 
culties the Chinese are struggling to 
bring about peace and unity in that 
vast country, and they have our whole- 
hearted sympathy. 

In what we call our “Cultural Work 
in China,” we decided to drop in 
line with the United States, although 
in a little different manner. We are go- 
ing to use the whole amount of the 
Boxer indemnity accruing to us from 
1922 to 1935 to help advance the civili- 
zation and progress of China. The 
whole sum amounts to seventy-three 
million yen, or thirty-six and one half 
million dollars gold in the ordinary 
rate of exchange. The first appropria- 
tion of 5,350,000 yen was granted by 
the July session of the Diet this year. 
This will be spent in six years for the 
creation of two institutes of research 
in Peking and Shanghai. The one in 
Peking will be devoted to research in 
the field of philosophy, literature and 
social science. There will be a large 
special library attached to it. The 
other, in Shanghai, will be devoted to 
research in the field of natural sciences. 
These institutes are not to be confined 
merely to the benefit of Chinese and 
Japanese scholars, but their ‘doors will 
be wide open to all the properly quali- 
fied foreigners. The findings of these 
institutes are to be published in West- 
ern languages. This is one of the con- 
crete illustrations of the new policy of 
Japan in the East. 

It must not be thought that this new 
movement in Japanese liberalism is a 
mere temporary effort to cultivate good 
will between China and Japan. Cynics 


may say that Japan has been forced 
by the United States and England to 
give up her plan for dominating China 
in the interest of a wider distribution of 
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the spoils. There is no doubt some 
necessity in our new virtues; such situa- 
tions are not peculiar to the Orient, but 
the new turn in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions has a deeper significance. It is 
an expression of the growing desire of 
the Japanese to take up anew the study 
of Oriental civilization. It means that 
Japan is discovering that Western civi- 
lization, dominated by the machine and 
the passion for comfort, offers no solu- 
tion to the great problem of inherent 
permanent national stability, serenity 
of the spirit, and man’s greatest 
achievement, the conquest of himself. 
Triumphant man may not be revealed 
in the end adorned in a top hat and 
attached to a telephone. Asia has a 
civilization of her own. To restore and 
develop the best in that civilization is 
a fine work worthy of the noblest 
endeavors. So the new rapprochement 
between Japan and China has a deeper 
meaning than is concealed in the bom- 
bastiec ery ef “Asia for the Asiatic” or 
“Pan-Asiaism.” China was there, old 
and splendid, when Rome was but a 
collection of huts on the banks of the 
Tiber; Nara, the ancient capital of 
Japan, was laid out according to a 
grand plan made by skilled engineers 
in an age when English London was 
nothing but a group of rude dwellings 
huddled on the banks of the Thames. 
Perhaps the people of China and Japan 
were wrong when they began to place 
their hopes on steam engines and par- 
liaments alone. Certainly they were 
wrong when they thought that machines 
and test tubes could prevent wars, revo- 
lutions, devastations and the overthrow 
of states and civilizations. They must 
renew their quest and, in their never- 
ending search, they are turning once 
more upon themselves, exploring their 
own resources of spirit, and seeking 4 
way to victory along paths that are 
linked to the glories of the past. 
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n the Dividing Line of Europe 
II 
a- 
7 E'sthonia 
y sy Stephen Graham 
- Continuing His Fascinating Expedition From the Gulf of Finland to the Black 
ud Sea, This Adventurous Traveler Finds Esthonia an Accidental Republic 
e Belonging Economically to Russia With Enemies or 
. Rivals on Either Hand 
" JANDERING one wet afternoon again in a hurry to its former place of 
r ‘in the Kadriorg Park, outside honor in the Peetri Place. 
d Reval, = rather Tallin, as the Es- It is curious that the Finns leit 
a thonian capital is now called, Isaw a Alexander II standing in the Nikolai 
d meanes sight. Mounting some stone Place at Helsingfors but their Estho- 
- , Steps leading from a soaked avenue, I nian cousins turned Peter out of doors. 
4 glimpsed a gigantic gleaming head of The Esthonians are much more friendly 
r metal hiding as it were behind a shed. to the Russians than the Finns are. In- 
r A thought of recognition crossed my deed, the majority of the Esthonians 
a mind. An old man was coming down would be more than content to live 
. the steps toward me, so I hailed him. under decent Russian rule. The same 
d “Ts that not the monument of Peter cannot be said of the Finns or the Poles 
a the Great?” I asked. or the Letts. 
e “Yes,” said he solemnly, and lifted It is repeatedly said by the Russians 
f his hat. that of all the new countries lying 
a teturning on my steps I then walked across the center of Europe Esthonia 
S into the vard where the monument lay. 18 the one which treats them best. Rus- 
, It was on the same lorrv which had sian is spoken freely everywhere; there 
S brought it some years ago, coat-tails is a vigorous and unfettered Russian 
higher than its head, sword-point clum- newspaper, the Poslednia Izvestia; 
" sily sticking up in air, face to the tram-conductors, railway servants and 
e wooden wall of a house which was built police do not object to answering ques- 
: perhaps by Peter’s men themselves. The tions in Russian. It is true all the 
wheels of the lorry had sunk into the streets and many villages and towns 
3 soft ground; the great sides of the mon- have been renamed in Esthonian. Some 
; arch were all wet: the rain ran off his places have three names, like Tartu, 
y face, off his nose, into a wooden rain- Which is also Dorpat and also Yurief, 
b water barrel at his head. It is Reval’s causing more confusion however than 
finest monument, I am told. The Es- personal unpleasantness. 
2 thonian politicians could not stand it Landing at Reval (Tallin) one steps 
? in the midst of their capital. One upon the European mainland and 
thing, however, rather touched me. The realizes our new sense of instability. 
statue was in no wise mutilated and it There is a tremor under foot which you 
was left on the lorry in the evident ex- do not feel in Finland. “We are living 
pectation of having to be taken back on a volcano” is a bromide in Reval. 
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accidental and experi- 
mental country. The Germans expected 
to rule over it and had deep German 
roots there; the Russians in the old 
days governed it not inequitably. It 
belongs economically to Russia and per- 
haps cannot continue to exist without 
her. An_ inexperienced race _ has 
achieved nationhood, clerks have be- 
come ministers of State, servers mas- 
ters, tenants landlords. It has no white 
bread and little black. Its shops and 
warehouses are stacked with goods for 
which it can find no market. It is 
isolated, with enemies or rivals on each 
hand, and has to exist on one-and-a- 
half old Russian provinces. Like a 
weak dwarf with a large head, it can- 
not support its capital. The fine old 
city of Reval languishes at the end of 
its railways. 

In the expectation of becoming a 
unique channel for trade with Soviet 
Russia, Reval has been a great center 
of activity. Import-Export offices were 
opened in every street. Factories over- 
produced. Banks extended large credits. 
The huge blood-colored silken flag of 
the S.S.S.R. waved on the Pikk Tan. 


Esthonia is an 
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A church spire in 
Reval, from 
old fortress 


tall slender 
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But then it began also to wave in other 
parts of the world and the Bolsheviks 
bought what they required, not in Es- 
thonia, but in countries where it was 
more politically useful. Thence the 
present unparalleled depression in the 
country. 

Esthonian marks have one price in a 
bank and another on the street; on the 
black birzha, as it is called, you get 
much more for your pound or your five- 
dollar bill. The supposedly gold- 
backed Esthonian crown seems to be a 
hypothetical currency. It is not seem- 
ingly in actual use. 

One wonders how this poor country 
can support its foreign service of minis- 
ters and consuls all over the world; its 
domestic ministry, and its army and 
navy. It is obliged to keep in readiness 
an army of some fifteen thousand men; 
ten infantry regiments and one cavalry. 
It guards with these its frontier with 
Soviet Russia. Its line from Narva to 
Isborsk is largely a line of defense with 
forts and guns. Its navy is probably 
not worth the name—a gunboat of the 
Novik type, a raised destroyer, two old 
Russian boats. But Esthonia is ready 

























to guard her shores and has at her dis- 
posal a plentiful supply of mines. 

The republic started with consider- 
able resources, due in part to the expro- 
priation of the traditional landowners. 
The owners of land and property, both 
Russian and German, were turned out 
of their estates, which were sold over 
their heads without a kopeck of com- 
pensation. I talked to a Baroness 
whose husband was killed in the war. 
She was left with children and without 
pension, and lives now in a room of her 
own house and pays rent for it. I met 
Russians like the fine old General 
Baranof and his wife who had property 
there and lost everything. Nothing has 
even been paid for the furniture in the 
houses or the live stock on the estates. 
Inventories were made and promises 
given, that is all. Even those mort- 
gagees who had lent money on the 
security of property were not compen- 
sated in respect of their losses. 

The Esthonian peasants were allowed 
to buy the land from the Government 
at a low price and were helped in every 
way, but as in other countries where 
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expropriation of this kind has been 
effected, Mexico for instance, it has 
been found that the production of the 
small holders is considerably less than 
the former production of the large 
estates. Some of the German barons 
had the reputation of grinding down 
their tenants, but at least on their 
estates the cows were milked at fixed 
times and not at the convenience of a 
peasant-wife. 

Along the Russian line, which is 
largely the line of the Narva River and 
the lakes of Peipus and Pskov, one does 
not realize much change in the eco- 
nomic condition. That is more marked 
on the more German shores of the Fin- 
nish Gulf and the Baltic. I went from 
Reval to the mouth of the Narva, once 
Ust-Narova, now Gungerburg, once a 
great seaside resort of rich Russians, 
now greatly decayed, its fine Kursaal 
sadly neglected. It is just in front of 
the Soviet line, and one sails up the 
Narva River with Bolshevik Russia 
but slightly removed on the one hand 
and Esthonia on the other. The district 
is almost entirely Russian. Narva, 





The mighty walls of the fortress of Narva, once in Russia, now facing the Russian border 


across the Narva River, 


with Esthonia behind it 
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with the mighty walls of ancient Ivan- 
gorod, is a historic Russian town, so of 
course is Isborsk in the South. It is 
better far that they should be in Es- 
thonian care and behind Esthonian 
guns than in the hands of the Bolshev- 
iks. No Russian here has any doubt 
of that. 

Many Russians moreover have found 
shelter in Esthonia who know they 
would be destroyed if they fell into the 
hands of the Reds. Many of those 
nearest to Yudenitch have, for instance, 
remained in the country. 

Like a sad whisper from the half- 
forgotten days before the war, the poet 
Igor Severanin, once the craze of every 
schoolgirl, gives poetical evenings at 
Ust-Narova and reads his latest works 
to those Russians who will come and 
hear. 

The fast-flowing river runs to the 
sea, bearing vast quantities of logs 
which are caught up at Narva and sawn 
into planks. It is the only industry 
which makes much showing. The Rus- 
sians of Narva are for the most part 
poverty-stricken, living from hand to 
mouth, studying the Esthonian lan- 
guage at odd moments, reading, going 
to church. Narva has a beautiful white 
cathedral and presented a marvelous 
sight when I was there at the service 
on Transfiguration Eve. 

I came upon a number of Old Be- 
lievers, though more in the neighbor- 
hood of Yurief than of Narva, very 
much soured by what is going on and 
especially by the change in the calen- 
dar from old to new style. They comb 
their long beards and talk of prophecies 
to be fulfilled and times of persecution. 
But none of them think of the new con- 
ditions as permanent. 

The Russian fishers on the lakes are 
very poor. They used to find a ready 
market for their smelts which they put 
on the lateral railway which runs from 
Pskov to Gdov, now Bolshevik and 












inaccessible to them. They are said to 
make a living by smuggling but do not 
look like it. 

Jsthonia must be thought to be hold- 
ing places like Pechora and Isborsk in 
trust for Russia. Like the ancient city 
of Pskov opposite which they stand, 
they are of great national interest and 
entirely Russian. For some reason 
which I did not discover, no Russians 
from other parts of Esthonia are al- 
lowed to visit Pechora. The League of 
Nations passports granted to Russian 
emigrés are all marked “Not Pechora.” 
I was told that it was part of a plan to 
Esthonianize the district. 

I stood on the great fortress walls 
built in the time of Ivan the Terrible 
and talked to one of the pale, simple, 
old Fathers who carry on the life and 
the tradition of the monastery. It used 
to be an underground hermitage. 

Near this monastery live the Setu 
tribe, only converted from Paganism to 
Orthodoxy half a century ago. Though 
akin in language to Esthonians and 
Finns they identify themselves through 
their religion more with the Russians 
than with the others. It is an obscure 
region, heavily forested, little visited, 
and possessed of many curious peoples 
with outlandish customs. 

I turned somewhat aside and visited 
Dorpat (Yurief, Tartu) and found it 
very full of educational life. The uni- 
versity is crowded with Esthonians. The 
nation is trying to educate itself at 
once. Everyone wants a_ university 
education for his children. Girls have 
now the same opportunity as boys in 
this respect. Russian and German take 
a back seat. Education is conducted 
from an Esthonian point of view. 
Dorpat has.in fact become a factory for 
a nation. Out of it the future Esthonia 
must grow. Esthonia, as I have said, 
is accidental and experimental, and de- 
spite all qualifications, an interesting 
accident and an interesting experiment. 
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Liquor Control in Italy 


By Renzo Rendi 


In a Country Where Vine Growing and Wine Making Are Major Occupations, 
Prohibition Moves Slowly in the Direction of Laws to Limit Consumption 


That Affect the Poor and Not the Rich 


HE prohibition question in Italy 

has two distinguishing peculiari- 
ties. It is fundamentally a question of 
wine consumption, and essentially an 
economic problem. The wine producers 
of Italy numbered 2,300,000 in 1922; 
the vineyards at that date covered an 
area of eight million acres; the wine 
produced annually represented a value 
of more than ten billion lire, or three 
times more than the value of the half 
yearly grain crop. The vines producing 
directly for wine making represent one- 
fourth of the agricultural activity of 
Italy. But Italy exports very little 
wine, scarcely more than one per cent 
of the total she produces. 

As it is impossible to ignore or over- 
turn this accumulation of economic fac- 
tors, it is unlikely that prohibition will 
be introduced into Italy through some 
sweeping law similar to the Volstead 
act. For us, prohibition can be achieved 
only by the gradual limitation of con- 
sumption, and by lessening production. 

The Italian countryside—for the 
most part hilly—and an_ extremely 
favorable climate, have made Italy pre- 
eminent as the producer of wines which 
for variety and excellence are univer- 
sally appreciated—Marsala . . . Capri 
.. . Vermouth! Moreover, Italy boasts 
of having produced her wines since the 
most remote period, hundreds of years 
before the discovery of America, and 
Wine culture in ancient Rome was, as 
we know, personified by the god 
Bacchus. 

The success with which the Italian 
vine growers have protected their vines 
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from parasites, and the stimulation ex- 
perienced by the wine-making industry 
during the short period when Italian 
wines were exported to France, on ac- 
count of the inroads of phylloxera on 
the French grape crop, have made wine 
an attractive investment in Italy, and 
vast amounts of Italian capital have 
been poured into it. It has been esti- 
mated that this capital amounts to 
thirty-three billion lire; and this does 
not include of course the billion lire 
paid out to vine dressers and all the 
workers involved. 

An average of four hundred and fifty 
million workdays are spent yearly on 
vine growing and wine making in 
Italy. 

Ever since 1910, however, a current 
of anti-aleohol sentiment has been 
steadily growing stronger. It derives 
its strength from two classes only, doc- 
tors and economists, the doctors con- 
demning the use of alcohol because of 
its harmful effects on the human organ- 
ism, the economists objecting to it be- 
cause so much capital and labor are 
devoted to making a luxury product 
that has no food value and is therefore 
of no real benefit to the population. 

The champions of vine growing meet 
these attacks with the argument that 
there is no alcoholism to combat in 
Italy, inasmuch as the habitual use of 
wine is not dangerous, but on the con- 
trary tends to reduce the consumption 
of “hard liquor,”—as a matter of fact 
very little liquor is drunk in Italy— 
and, second, that every attempt to re- 
duce wine production is an attack on 
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one of the prin- 
cipal sources of 
Italian wealth. 

The econo- 
mists reply that 
the industry in 
question 
should be, 
not suppressed, 
but trans- 
formed into 
the raising of 
table grapes 
and the manu- 
facture of 
jams, and the 
health experts 
add that grape 
juice might 
very well be 
used in place 
of milk for 
feeding babies. 
It is perfeetly 
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wine she produces, there 


true, so far as chemistry is con- 
cerned, that in caloric value grape 
juice compares with milk at a 


ratio of fifty-eight to forty. It is richer 
than milk in sugar, proteins, phos- 
phates and lime salts. But improve- 
ments of the nature suggested are hard 
to put into practice, for besides having 
to gain headway against deep-seated 
traditions and general sentiment, they 
also depend on the investment of cap- 
ital—though offering no assurance that 
they would be a paying investment. 
Besides, they need their own technical 
experts and trained workers. And even 
though these difficulties should be hap- 
pily solved, the grape juice and jam 
production that would result would 
make it obligatory on all Italians, in- 
fant and otherwise, to eat nothing else 
in order to dispose of the yearly output. 

Curiously enough, the only progress 
made up to the present by the anti- 
alcoholists is due entirely to economic 
conditions. In the years following the 
war the price of wine rose, through loss 
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Though Italy exports less than one per cent of the 


stands in Italian streets 












in value of the 
currency, and 
increased con- 
sumption, to 
the unheard-of 
sum of five lire 
per quart. As a 
consequence a 
large propor- 
tion of the Ital- 
ian middle 
class, members 
of the profes- 
sions, students, 
intellee- 


tuals, people 
living on an 
income from 


small invest- 
ments, all 
those, in short, 
whose salaries 
had not been 
sensibly 
increased, were foreed to do without 
such luxuries as wine. 

Exactly the opposite occurred among 
workmen and peasants. As their pay 
increased, they consumed more wine as 
a class, and also more liquor. This was 
especially true among the laboring 
classes in northern Italy, who had 
formed the habit of drinking spirits 
during the war. Because of the intense 
cold in the regions where Italy was 
fighting, alcoholic stimulants (wine and 
liquor) were regularly distributed to 
the army. 

Under these conditions the state au- 
thorities could not very well prohibit 
the use of alcohol; but they could en- 
deavor to check it. The first aét of 
intervention on the government’s part 
in the anti-alcohol struggle was the law 
of 1913. 

This regulation aimed at restricting 
the sale of all liquor containing more 
than twenty-one per cent of alcohol, 
by requiring that a special permit, to 
be granted by a committee appointed 


is a place for lemonade 
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for the purpose, must be obtained by 
all persons who already had a license 
to sell aleoholic drinks; it forbade the 
sale of liquor containing more than 


twenty-one per cent of alcohol on holi- 
days and election days, as well as pro- 
hibiting sale to children under sixteen, 
or to intoxicated persons. The manufac- 
ture and sale of absinthe was absolutely 
prohibited. But the real trend of this 
law is in the clause providing that in 
communities where the proportion of 
places where spirits are sold exceed 
the rate of one to every five hundred 
inhabitants, no new licenses should be 
granted, 

This provision was by no means en- 
forced, for in 1922 there were in Italy 
230,000 resorts with license to sell alco- 
holic drinks, the percentage of such 
places to the population being one to 
every one hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants. In some densely populated cities 
such as Venice and Milan the propor- 
tion rose as high as one to fifty. 

Mussolini has very properly been 





attentive to the warnings emanating 
from doctors, chemists, and health 
specialists in general, during these re- 
cent years, and has tried to make legis- 
lation take another step toward limit- 
ing the consumption of alcohol. It was 
he who caused the “law-by-decree” of 
October, 1923, to be issued by the 
Cabinet. This law attempts to limit 
the granting of licenses by reducing the 
permissible ratio of resorts where alco- 
holic drinks may be sold to one per 
one thousand inhabitants, and forbids 
the granting of new licenses so long as 
this proportion is exceeded, at the same 
time prohibiting the owner of a license 
from ceding it to anyone except a rela- 
tive by blood in direct line of descent. 

These provisions can take effect only 
very slowly, as they eliminate an in- 
significant number of wine-selling re- 
sorts yearly. The percentage required 
by the law will actually be obtained 
only by increasing the population while 
keeping the number of resorts where 
drinks are sold practically stationary. 
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Italian peasants in the grape-growing district on their‘way to market with casks of wine 
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More effective is the provision that 
no drinks of an alcoholic content are 
to be sold before ten o’clock in the 
morning on holidays, or after ten in 
the evening from November to May, 
or after eleven from May to October, 
unless specially authorized by the Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

It is quite striking that all these 
regulations tending toward prohibition 
appear to be directed against the bulk 
of the population. For instance, the 
special permits to sell liquor with an 
alcoholic content higher than twenty- 
one per cent allowed for in the June 
law of 1923 were granted only to high- 
priced resorts. Similarly, the order not 
to sell drinks after certain hours is 
lifted in the case of first-class cafes, 
cabarets, etc., as the application of the 
law to such resorts, which do business 
only after midnight, would have put 
an end to their activities by cutting off 
their profits, derived chiefly from the 
sale of champagnes and liquors. 

In effect, the new law, which has 
been strictly enforced up to the present, 
makes it impossible for the great mass 
of workers to continue in quiet enjoy- 
ment in their habit (in Northern Italy 
at least) of drinking a small glass of 
liquor in the morning before beginning 
work, or of sitting in the cafes after 
ten or eleven at night. 

This does not mean, however, that 
less wine is being drunk. We must re- 
member that the cafe in Italy is not 
merely the place where a man goes to 
drink wine, but it is also his “club,” 
the place where he meets his friends, 
sits and gossips awhile, smokes his pipe, 
and finds an evening’s recreation. In 
the thickly populated suburbs of the 
large cities no scene is more character- 
istic or significant than the groups of 
workmen sitting at the tables of the 
open-air cafes in summer time, with 


their entire families grouped about 
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Here they spend the afternoon 
or the evening, and their wives and 
children naturally follow the example 
of their parents, who have always drunk 
wine, using it as a specific for their 
moral and physical ailments, and look- 
ing upon it as a drink absolutely neces- 
sary to their existence. 

It would seem therefore that prevent- 
ing the man of the masses from stay- 
ing at the cafe after ten or eleven at 
night will have very little effect until 
the state and the anti-alcoholists back 
up their moralistic intentions by pro- 
viding pleasant, wholesome meeting 
places where the working man can 
spend his leisure hours. For twenty 
years now we have been trying to 
establish publie libraries, with reading 
rooms and lecture halls. An awaken- 
ing interest in sports has done much 
to provide our younger workmen with 
occupations for their leisure. The Cath- 
olic organizations attract a great many 
youthful members of both sexes by 
offering theaters, moving pictures, ete.; 
but a great deal still remains to be 
done, especially for the adult worker. 

For the time being, the man of the 
people has a choice of either taking 
his wine with him and joining his 
friends at the house of some one of 
their number after the cafe has closed, 
or of getting drunk before the cafe 
closes, lest he lose any part of the op- 
portunity that will be taken from him 
at ten o’clock. 

All of which does not mean that 
the government’s intervention in the 
struggle against alcohol has been in- 
effective. But the results are as yet 
very slight and will continue to be so 
until, instead of trying to limit con- 
sumption, the government strikes di- 
rectly at production. When it does 
this it will lose the 500,000,000 lire in 
taxes that it receives yearly from the 
wine industry. 














Those South Sea Dreams 





By Edmund S. Whitman 


The Humorous and the Romantic Ways of Regarding the Tropics Contrasted 
in a Way to Make Far-Off Lands Seem as Real as the Near 


HE gross misconceptions which 

prevail throughout the United 
States against life in distant lands may 
be traced unerringly to our fiction, 
movies and phonograph records! 

Eight years ago we landed in Hono- 
lulu, our ears ringing with Aloha, Old 
Bill Bailey with his frightful Ukulele, 
Our Own Iona, and many sonnets cen- 
tered about the anthropological joys 
said to obtain upon the beach at Wai- 
kiki. Our mind was poisoned by the 
popular belief promulgated in this 
country, and our evanescent, adolescent 
dreams of dusky but comely maidens 
in shredded wheat were thrown upon 
the field of reality for a terrible loss. 

And it is quite probable that the great 
majority of people still picture the 
ladies of Oahu as scantily clad thirty- 
sixes undulating perennially to the se- 
ductive throb of the steel guitar be- 
neath a purely imaginative botanical 
species known as the Bombom tree. 

Since that time fortune has decreed 
that we should follow in our peregrina- 
tions the vagaries of our popular music 
and writings. We were in China when 
Chong came from Hongkong, and hap- 
pened to be prowling about Nagasaki 
whilst the pretty little Japanee was 
waiting ‘neath the bamboo tree for 
her wandering Oolong. Later we were 
in Havana, where ‘we signally failed to 
descry even one dark-eyed Stella in the 
act of lighting her fella’s Panetela. Yet 
during all of this time we were reading 
with no small edification stories sup- 
plementing the whimsies of these er- 
roneous geographical lyrics. We often 
pondered on the peculiar views these 
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mediums must have infused into the 
public mind. 

The hue and cry was finally directed 
against the long-suffering tropics. The 
pack has been steadily augmented until 
now the hunt is the largest since the 
memorable assault against Waikiki. 
And not only is it the greatest pack of 
psuedo-literary hounds now in full ery, 
but likewise the biggest pack of liars. 

The typical tropical delusions im- 
planted in the public mind readily fall 
into a few main categories. Perhaps 
the most widespread obsession which 
besets the people is the one in regard to 
the fair sex of Latin America and the 
South Sea Isles. Much as it pains us 
to say so, the tropical lass is not a 
thing of beauty. Primarily her feet are 
prehensile. In common with Amy 
Lowell, she indulges a penchant for 
cigars. She takes her agua ardiente 
neat, and gargles her beer in the back 
of her throat in a manner at once fas- 
cinating and objectionable. 

Architecturally she is neither grace- 
ful nor imposing and, despite the in- 
sistence from medical circles that man- 
ual labor has molded her shape as God 
intended it to be molded, still the fact 
remains that the Good Lord never 
willed her to balance a five-gallon can 
of fish on her head for any length of 
time. Poor living and hard living have 
left their marks on her sallow com- 
plexion, and her skin is hard because 
hot water for bathing purposes is as 
unknown to her as a trip to Coney 
Island. Her cheeks and haemoglobin 
content both denote chronic anaemia. 
Her hair is stringy. 
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Even when she has every facility she 
does not know how to wear her clothes 
nor has she appreciation of texture, 
eolor or arrangement. No matter how 
poor she may be she does not utilize 
the banana leaf as a sartorial feature. 
But she does crack out every so often 
with something quite modish made out 
of Gold Medal flour bags. Yet still 
we hear her eulogized as the pride of 
the pampas—a vision in scarlet with 
black mantilla and translucent tortoise- 
shell comb, delicate olive complexion 
and entrancing air. Alas! the air is 
more of garlic than of grace. 

We do take no small pleasure in re- 
marking that she has exquisitely beau- 
tiful eyes; brilliant, flashing, jet black, 
and set beneath delicately arched brows. 

Natural delusions run a close second 
to the ladies, despite the mitigating in- 
fluence of a wealth of literature and 
art whieh is at large, and which hon- 
estly reflects in some measure the color 
and immensity of the beauties of tropi- 
eal scenery. Bananas do not ripen on 
the stem. The tourist who returns from 
Honduras with tales of the vast, ver- 
dant seas of banana plants, lightened 
here and there with a bunch of luscious, 
golden fruit, unwittingly reveals the 
fact that his time has been spent in the 
beer saloon instead of the banana plan- 
tation. It just so happens that bananas 
are cut green and allowed to ripen ar- 
tificially on account of the excessively 
fecund properties of the soil. 

Many of the glowing accounts of 
brilliant, multicolored vegetation in the 
tropical jungles are without foundation. 
There are remarkably few florescent 
plants and vines in the variegated 
growth of the bosque. The beauty of 


the jungle lies in its massing of light 
and shadow, its enormity, and its im- 
pregnable, incomprehensible content. In 
the spring of the year the Paletto tree 
flowers—glorious yellow—and adds to 
the somber pattern of green against the 
mountain wall. 


But your real tropical 
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color is nearly entirely atmospheric. 
Sunrises and sunsets are incomparably 
gorgeous. Local showers with their ac- 
companying clouds provide the prisms 
through which the sun produces his 
spectrums. It is this spectrum flung 
against ravine and sierra, against jungle 
wall and fleecy fog bank, inundating 
the mountain tops and misty valleys, 
which provides the color popularly 
aseribed to vegetational growth. 

Early, early morning quiet as death, 
clear as the pellucid waters of a moun- 
tain stream, changes suddenly and 
silently from night to day. The transi- 
tion is very rapid and not marked with 
the teeming awakening and matutinal 
orisons of bird and insect life, but there 
are a scant few minutes when night and 
day merge into a splendor of pale 
lavender. Stars are clear, cold, and 
ever so distant, sky seemingiy illimita- 
ble and spotlessly pure, atmosphere 
flooded with a flux of indescribable 
light, the whole effect of which reminds 
one of the quaint old Italian Christmas 
cards in azure and gold of the wise men 
on the hill at dawn looking down at the 
peaceful valley of Bethlehem. 

Sunset too is a riot of soft, dominant 
colors—an admixture of purple and 
rose on a background of gray-blue 
mountains. Evening showers and satiny 
clouds, low in the heavens, make an im- 
pressive picture through the freshly 
washed air and detract from the 
monotony of rolling pasture land. 

We turn gleefully to the delusion 
surrounding the customs and amenities 
of tropical social life. Trousers smack 
of the house of Kuppenheimer and do 
not lace up the sides. Material is 
pongee, Spanish linen, gabardine, Palm 
Beach, and duck rather than purple 
velour. Caballeros dressed in dirty 
khaki, issue leggings, ratty Stetsons 
and cheap Connecticut spurs, and 
astride the phlegmatic, long-eared mule, 
are far more commonly seen than the 
fictitious Spanish don with charging 
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There are tens of thousands of natives in Panama who live in the jungle in huts like these. 
Their homes are probably more beautiful without than within 


palfrey, black sombrero with silver 
bells, black silk sash, Mexican silver 
spurs, and varnished black boots. We 
may say with impunity that yes, there 
is no such animal! 

The deep, hyper-courteous bow re- 
plete with graceful doffing of sombrero 
carried majestically through an arc of 
one hundred and eighty degrees is con- 
fined to the sets at Hollywood. In 


reality there prevails a most pernicious 
habit of handshaking after the manner 
of wringing out a bathing suit, which 
is observed even on such occasions that 
we feel justify no more than a nod. ~ 
It is not considered altogether good 
form to storm into an office or a private 
dwelling without first removing one’s 
spurs and parking same discreetly by 
the threshold. In fact, those who 
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neglect to comply with this formality 
frequently find themselves skeptically 
and ruefully thumbing the rusty ances- 
tral blade. 

Marriage is not regarded as a neces- 
sary adjunct to connubial contentment 
nor a requirement for matriculation to 
the social world. This is a deplorable 
but nevertheless incontrovertible state 
of affairs, and people who have enter- 
tained other ideas on this delicate sub- 
ject derived them from purely fictive 
sources. 

In the realm of Central American art 
we are fairly deluged with misconcep- 
tions. The Latin races are credited 
with a peculiar musical and poetical 
talent and appreciation. One visualizes 
a don beneath his senorita’s bower of 
roses (a plant which stubbornly refuses 
to grow along the lanes of the Carib- 
bean) strumming his beribboned guitar, 
intonating the liquid and dulcet lyrics 
of the land. In point of fact it is the 
burly Jamaican Negro who plays the 
instrument and his touch is not so much 
that of the piano player as the piano 
mover. His songs are either funereal or 


religious, with the exception of one or 
two choice village favorites, such bal- 





The white churches 





of Honduras have the beauty which the traveler is led to expect 





lads as “Mi Querido Capitan,” “Cara 
Sucia,” and oddly enough that classic 
gem ‘‘Hindustan.” These snatches ren- 
dered in the execrable Spanish peculiar 
to the Jamaican do not stack up very 
favorably with our ideas of Castilian 
music. And of course the vital thing 
to remember is that the native element 
simply does not go in for vocal indul- 
gences at all. We recommend the local 
high school at commencement time as 
the best possible place to hear “In Old 
Madrid” and “Santa Lucia” done full 
justice. 

Architecture, pictures and interior 
decorations deserve honorable mention 
in the dispatches. With the exception 
of the noble white cathedrals, impres- 
sive and dignified, and the occasional 
stone structure of Moorish extraction, 
with cool, tiled halls, damp, secluded 
chambers, azotea, and patio, the same 
general delusions prevail. Houses in 
the interior of the Central American 
States are built of mud or adobe with 
convex nipa thatched roofs. They con- 
sist of but one story, of which the floor 
is terra firma and the ceiling the roof. 
Along the seaboard the structures are 
wooden and are on stilts, with roofs of 
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tin, cither red or the natural color. 
Grasp that picture and you have the 
true perspective of tropical architecture. 
We hasten to assure everybody that 
Havana is not like this, but Havana is 
the exception, and is one of the most 
beautiful and fascinating cities in the 
western hemisphere. There are, of 
course, a few old, neglected streets scat- 
tered throughout Latin America, along 
whose torturous ways there still are 
remnants of the pink, yellow, blue, and 
orange dwellings, once peopled with the 
decadent nobles of Castile. But such 
streets are few and far between, and 
when encountered are as delightful and 
unexpected as sunshine at the Harvard- 
Yale football game, and as typical of 
the tropies as the Lincoln Memorial is 
of the United States. 

Decorations are decidedly religious 
in character and dismal in subject mat- 
ter. There is the inevitable, ornate 
holy image and a large brass cross (and 
once in a great while you run across 
a crucifix of exquisite design and work- 
manship, which has all the earmarks 
of having been at one time purloined 
from the chancel of a great cathedral). 
Invariably there is a large, shiny print 
of war-poster dimensions, which may or 
may not tell an allegorical story to 
those initiated. We readily call to 
mind a very typical one featuring a 
female figure in what appears to be a 
cotton nightgown, embracing the cross. 
This cross is a massive, white granite 
structure with a thin, purple line drawn 
through the axes. Both the lady and 
her burden (conservatively estimated at 
approximately two tons) are floating 
through space on fluffy green clouds, 
out of which protrudes, for some per- 
fectly inexplicable reason, a pair of 
huge scarlet anchors. The thing grows 
on you and you subtly yearn to have 
one for your very own. It is an im- 
mense conception—masterfully and 
graphically executed. 
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She manages a modish appearance, despite 
reports to the contrary 


There are also great quantities of 
candles, children, and live stock in 
evefy house. Some energetic Anglo- 
Saxon salesman at one time canvassed 
Central America and installed in each 
home wire racks to hold colored pic- 
ture postcards. They all do. 

Thanks to the movies and Jack Lon- 
don there exists a delightful delusion in 
the shape of the Typical Tropical 
Tramp. This viper has been nourished 
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at the ample breast of the fourth 
greatest enterprise until he has assumed 
truly Gargantuan proportions. He is 
introduced to film audiences in some 
such subtitle as this: 

.. . Jettisoned from the ship of 
prosperity and flung contemptuously 
upon the wind-swept ocean floor lay 
crapulent Clarence. Each retreating 
wave reluctantly left its deposit of 
finely sifted sand in the curves of his 
sodden body, loath to leave him to the 
scorching sun and the scavengers of 
the sea. And so to Puerto Palabras 
came Clarence—drunk again... . 

O. Henry developed a tropical tramp, 
also a creature of the imagination but 
fascinating nevertheless. This was the 
crook who sold glass tears to the native 
swain and nostrums to the gullible 
duefios of the village stores. He was 
persona non grata with the police at El 
Paso account o’ a gun ruckus on the 
bodah, but still a heart of gold beat 
stalwartly beneath his double-breasted 
creation by Sears-Roebuck. Oh you 
know! 

Persons living in the tropics imme- 
diately recognize the real species of 
tramp. In other words there really is 
a typical product. And he is a very in- 
teresting study and a very marketable 
proposition from the author’s point of 
view. He is a “hog-head’—a railroad 
man whose experience has been confined 
largely to regions south of the Rio 
Grande. He has served a trick on the 
Mexican Central, Los Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales, and the systems in Brazil, 
Colombia, and the Argentine. He speaks 
Spanish fluently and has killed. He 
drinks constantly, gambles nightly, and 
talks perpetually. He has run Porter 
and Bell engines for so long that he is 
ashamed to look a Baldwin in the face. 
He is never so happy as when careening 
over a poorly graded narrow-gauge with 
a rumbling train of green bananas. He 
is an institution. He is the typical 
tropical tramp! 
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As for the gringo with the shady past, 
he may be found quietly reading, 
drinking, and working on the planta- 
tions of coffee, sugar, and bananas in 
the interior. Or he may be proprietor 
of some small tienda catering to the na- 
tives, or possibly permanent representa- 
tive of some great export house dealing 
in the retail of foodstuffs or novelties. 
But he is too clever to become a public 
debauchee and tramp. The _ beach- 
comber does not exist. And the youth 
who deserts his ship or stows away does 
not pick up with a snappy, sympathetic 
siren on the shore, but rather with a 
brisk, businesslike consular officer who 
sends him home where he belongs. 

We have a few words of wisdom for 
the young man who can hardly wait 
for the fruit boat to traverse the lam- 
bent waters of the sun-kissed Carib- 
bean, so eager is he to get at his share 
of the “potential wealth of the tropics.” 
He has been nursed on the dear old 
popular treacle and had better save his 
collegiate herringbone suit and brogues 
from the ravages of the bush. The gold 
mines, mahogany rights, shark leather, 
diamonds, and oil are all in the same 
class with the fountain of perpetual 
youth. They are quests, like that of the 
holy grail, which require a very excep- 
tional person to consummate. True 
enough, Mr. Miner Keith went down to 
the tropics some twenty-five years ago, 
and by Herculean effort laid the foun- 
dation of the greatest agricultural com- 
pany in the world. But it is not every- 
one who can rightly consider himself 
sponsor of such a great, far-reaching, 
fast-feeding song as that one about the 
bananas. 


Commercial Latin America is no 


place for the person with nebulous ideas 
and no particular calling, but for him 
who has the Victrola agency, the Singer 
Sewing Machine rights, a monopoly on 
the market for Douglas shoes, or a cor- 
ner on the Coca-Cola trade, the tropics 
If his heart is 


is the promised land. 
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in his game and he is tolerant and 
healthy he will romp o’er the Elysian 
fields of successful selling, and he will 
soon master Bamboo Spanish, the no- 
torious argot of hand and mouth which 
extends from Matamoros to Punta 
Arenas. 

It so happens today that the majority 
of whites in the tropics owe their live- 
lihood to three or four great fruit com- 
panies. But that does not mean that 
there are no other possible methods. We 
have long harbored the belief that the 
one-armed lunch would make a tre- 
mendous impression. There are very 
few big ports along the eastern littoral 
between Belize and Colon, and refrig- 
erated boats ply regularly to all of the 
larger ones direct from New York, New 
Orleans, and Havana. Perishables may 
be imported cheaply, promptly, and 
consistently. Clean food in sanitary 
surroundings would be a novelty, and 
for this reason if for no other a success. 
We happen to know that the foreign 
elements in all of these ports would 
gladly pay to dine in places where a 
New England boiled dinner would be 
procurable without a garnishment of 
supine cockroaches. 

Even more lucrative and surer of 
suecess, and freer from competition, 
would be a chain of cheap, roughly con- 
structed moving-picture houses. The 
investment from the point of view of 
real estate alone merits serious con- 
sideration. Arrangements could doubt- 
less be made to release films with the 
option of circulating them through each 
of the several theaters. 

The Latins come to the movies to 
yell, to react, to respond, to fight. They 
are not interested in the fixin’s; any old 
manaca shack will serve the purpose 
so long as there is a roll of films and 
a fairly clean tablecloth in the party. 
And if there should happen to be an 
automatic, eacophonous piano, with a 
repertoire consisting of “Whaddya want 
to make them eyes at me for?” and 
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“Boom-Boom, don’t you ever get 
lonely?” at five cents per ordeal, then 
a real good time will be had by all. 

The spontaneity of this enlightened, 
appreciative, and impassioned people is 
singularly free from the cynical 
Menckenism which begins to make it- 
self felt in our public. The ingenuous- 
ness and whole-hearted interest of the 
Central American races would fill a 
producer’s bozom with a great, mag- 
nanimous joy. And the medley of Cas- 
tilian catcalls, panegyric and vocal 
demonstrations which marks the en- 
trance upon the silver sheet of pro- 
tagonist and villain puts to shame the 
comparatively feeble expression of ap- 
proval accorded by our younger genera- 
tion to the unusual setting occasionally 
presented by the Pathé people, of Gen- 
eral Pershing in studied pose before an 
undulating background of stars and 
stripes. 

In passing we might add that in 
Manila the moving-picture houses are 
filled to capacity night after night. And 
despite the fact that the cosmopolitan 
audience is almost entirely composed 
of Spanish-speaking people, the reigning 
favorite still is Charlie Chaplin. All 
of which goes to show that subtitles 
have more value as an educational 
medium than as a necessary adjunct to 
the continuity of the play itself, and 
that our American films are more than 
holding their own with the Spanish 
output, even on the opponent’s home 
grounds. 

We believe in the future of automo- 
biles in the tropics. But before selling 
any great quantity of them it will be 
necessary to build a few roads. And 
before roads put in an appearance in 
certain of the Central American states 
a purgative will have to be adminis- 
tered to the factions in power. If these 
states could only be Cubanized and the 
polities put in order, the exodus of auto- 
mobile magnates to the Caribbean 
would make the gold rush of ’49 look 
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like the last heat of the potato race at 
your local grange. 

But until this time comes mules will 
continue to sell at a premium and oats 
will go at so much per quart instead 
of gasoline at about half as much per 
gallon. 

Delusions are delusions, and before 
any constructive idea can be grasped 
of the tropics there must necessarily 
be a lot of destruction. It is like tear- 





The women carry anything from fish to bananas and coal on their heads. The men tell them 
where to go with their burdens 
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ing off the garish gargoyles and ornate 
snolligosters from a great structure 
which you desire to renovate and im- 
prove. With each succeeding mon- 
strosity removed you get a better idea 
of what the real building looks like, 
and when you have finally snatched off 
the last rococo fixture you suddenly see 
that your destruction has become con- 
struction. 
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The Bride of the Barbarian 


By Genevieve B. Wimsatt 


A Legend from the Chinese 


HEN the peach tree is pink with 
blossoms, who can choose which 
flower to praise? 

In song and story they are still glow- 
ing with beauty, fragrant with virtue, 
the lovely ladies who are the peach 
blossoms of the Flowery Kingdom. Li 
T’ai Po himself might well be wordless 
before the crowded splendor of the 
peach tree. But look! The North 
Wind tears a single flower from the 
bough, and casts it to the ground! 

Even one of few words and plain may 
find grace ‘to tell of a peach blossom 
blown in the dust. 

“Princesses of China are yielded in 
marriage to the K’hans of the 
Hsiung-nu. Each successive generation 
has adhered to the established rule, and 
sought our alliance with its daughters,” 
boasts the desert chieftain in one of the 
most touching and dramatic of Chinese 
tragedies, “Autumn in the House of 
Han;” and in these words reveals the 
Terror that, in the time of the Ts’in and 
Chou dynasties, crouched always in the 
shadows of the Golden House of the 
Dragon Lord. Like a drowsing tiger 
it lurked, furtive, unstirring, in the cor- 
ners of the women’s ‘confines, tensed to 
spring upon some willow-eyebrowed 
lady and drag her from the security 
and delights of the palace to wither in 
the bleak wastes of the barbarian’s 
country. 

Long before the decline of the Han 
Dynasty this custom of presenting the 
strong chief of a threatening border 
tribe with a bride from the Imperial 
household was an established expedient 
with Chinese statesmen. ‘The hordes 
that harassed the frontiers of the ever- 
expanding empire must, by force of 
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arms, by tribute, or by alliances, be 
kept in peace while China fostered its 
strength till such time as it could deal 
decisively with the half-savage tribes 
who thirsted to water their steeds by 
the streams of the south, and graze their 
cattle on conquered hills. 

Of the three possible methods of 
treating with the foe, which was easiest? 
To send armies meant the loss of men; 
to send tribute, the loss of wealth; but 
to send a woman, even an Imperial 
princess, or a favorite of the seraglio, 
was no more than to lose one peony 
from a garden of peonies. 

In those ancient warlike times, when 
the Heavenly Soldiers went forth to de- 
fend the Jade Pass, the northernmost 
defile through the Altair Mountains, 
against the surging desert tribes be- 
yond, sorrow darkened the brows of the 
young wives of China, and stilled the 
laughter of the betrothed maidens; and 
when word came from the battle front, 
whether of victory, or truce, or defeat, 
the Terror muttered as it prowled, and 
the hearts of the palace ladies were as 
ice, for they knew well that of their 
throng, dressed in flower-red and willow- 
green, one would be sent to the tents 
of the barbarians. 

Of all those gift-brides who in a dark 
and troubled past went from the seclu- 
sion and refinements of the palace to the 
piercing colds, the bitter winds, the felt 
tents, the food of raw flesh and the 
drink of mares’ milk, in the desert land, 
little is recorded. They went, they 
died, the yellow sands covered them, 
and their names were lost in the sigh- 
ing of the wind. Yet one of that dreary 
train still stands out, clear and unob- 
scured from the dimness of the past, 
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Chao Chun, who passed beyond the 
Jade Barrier and died to hope and hap- 
piness, only to live forever in the hearts 
of all those who have known exile and 
loneliness. 

It was in the first century B. C. that 
the Wang Family, in the State of 
Ch’n, “knew the joy of the ‘play tile,’ ” 
the gladness of a little daughter as 
fair as a flower, as radiant as the moon. 

“This branch of the House of Wang 
has put forth a jade leaf,” declared the 
father, and gave orders that Wang 
Ch’iang, as she was then called, should 
be carefully educated, and instructed 
not only in the Classics, but also in the 
art of singing and playing upon the 
seven-stringed lute. 

In the Inner Apartments, with tutors 
and sages, the girl grew daily in beauty 
and in virtue, so that it was said of 
her that her flesh was ice and her bones 
jade, and that when she spoke her 
mouth uttered lilies. By the time she 
had reached the hairpin stage her father 
discerned clearly his duty in regard to 
her. 

“This,” he said to his wife, “is a Door 
Lintel, a daughter who will make our 
family illustrious. Should the phoenix 
rest longer in the magpies’ nest? The 
Jewel of the House of Ho was thrice 
offered to the Throne. Shall we delay 
longer in offering this jewel of our 
hearts?” 

At that time Yuan Ti, the ninth 
sovereign of the dynasty, adorned the 
Dragon Throne and ruled over the 
House of Han. Mild, humane, a student 
of history and a lover of the arts, he 
had gathered about him a company of 
artists and poets, and of all these Mao 
Yen-sho, the painter from Shensi, stood 
highest in the Imperial regard. 

It was this Mao Yen-sho who was 
commissioned to make portraits of the 
ladies of the Inner Courts, that the Son 
of Heaven might inspect their beauties, 
and choose those destined to brighten 
the palace. When a portrait found 
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favor with the Dragon eyes, then 
might the artist and the original of the 
painting rejoice, for forthwith was the 
lady commanded to enter under the 
Yellow Roof and take her place at the 
Emperor’s side. Now, this painter from 
Shensi was like Chia Hu, who ripped 
open his belly to hide a pearl therein, 
loving gain more than his life; and 
for a hundred pieces of gold he would 
depict a lady as passing fair, and for 
three hundred he would represent her 
as one whose glance subverts kingdoms, 
So, Mao Yen-sho drank from a jade 
cup and ate with ivory chop-sticks; 
but the heart of the Emperor, beguiled 
with false presentments of beauty, was 
as the bird that feeds on mists and 
clings to the treetop, unable to soar. 

When Wang Ch’iang entered the 
Golden House there was a great chat- 
tering among the inmates, like the chat- 
tering of barnyard fowls when the 
phoenix alights in their midst, so that 
the painter from Shensi came hurriedly 
to appraise the new-come lady. 

“Give me three hundred pieces of 
gold,” he said, his eyes lighting with a 
spark of appreciation as he gazed at 
Wang Ch’iang. “Give me three hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and I will paint 
your portrait in musk and powdered 
pearls, and the Emperor beholding it 
will be as the lotus flower rejoicing in 
rain after a long drought.” 

“My humble family is poor, and my 
father has little gold,” answered Wang 
Ch’iang. “Moreover, if I should bribe 
you to paint me as more beautiful than 
Heaven made me, then should I be 
false to the teachings of the Great Sage, 
and become your partner in deception; 
the Son of Heaven would be misled, 
and rightly should we both hear in our 
unhonored graves the hisses of a thou- 
sand following generations.” 

Seeing that they two were like char- 
coal and ice, the artist left Wang 
Ch’iang in scorn, making of her a poor 
portrait that he further disfigured by 
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painting a scar under the eyes, 
so that when the Emperor saw 
it he frowned and _ glanced 
away 


Six times the plum blossoms 
withered and the chrysanthe- 
mums faded, and so many 
times did Mao Yen-sho pre- 
sent the disfigured portrait of 
Wang Ch’iang to his sovereign. 
Year after year ladies less fair 
were bidden into the Imperial 
presence, and passed to the 
splendors of the court; but the 
heart of Yuan Ti was still un- 
satisfied, and his eyes rested 
upon the beauties brought be- 
fore him as the eyes of the 
lotus-lover rest upon duckweed. 

It was the month when the 
hibiscus blooms, and Wang 
Ch’iang, lonely and neglected 
in the women’s garden, wan- 
dered in the moonlight thinking 
of her parents in the far-off 
State of Ch’in. Beside the red 
wall, under the polonia tree 
heavy with purple flowers of 
friendship, she, who was with- 
out friends, sat down and sang 
to her lute. 

Now, Yuan Ti also was rest- 
less on that night, and as he 
paced the gardens heavy with 
the scent of jasmine and lily 
he heard on the other side of 
the red wall the sound of a 
woman’s voice uttering oriole 
notes and swallow-words to the 
strains of the lute. He stopped 
and listened. 

“It is the lark that sings before the 
dawn!” he cried to the eunuch that fol- 
lowed him. “Does she sing here often? 
Who is this that scatters pearls on the 
moonlight?” 

“When the moon is bright she sings 
here beneath the polonia tree,” an- 
swered the eunuch. “O August One, 
often she sings here, songs of the wild 
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THE LADY WANG 
From a Chinese painting lent by the author 


goose that seeks its home, songs of the 
captive Fire Bird that beats against the 
cage bars grieving for its mate, songs 
of the willow bough snapped, songs of 
the Spinning Girl severed forever from 
the Herd Boy. And her name is Wang 
Ch’iang, of the State of Ch’in.” 

At the eunuch’s words the hope that 
had flushed the Emperor’s cheek died 
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down like the fading of the false dawn. 

“The lady of the wry mouth and the 
squinting eye.” And the Son of Heaven 
sighed as he went slowly back to the 
palace. 

On the morrow the Minister of State 
came early to the Celestial Seat, and 
after kotowing addressed to his sover- 
eign urgent words. 

“Now, O August One, after years of 
war there is a truce between our armies 
and the tribes of the Hsiung-nu. Yet 
these hordes, though beaten, are not 
broken, and it is well that we should 
cement the peace between us with gifts 
and alliances. The Hsiung-nu chieftain, 
Ko-han, asks that a lady of the Im- 
perial harem be bestowed upon him. 
Will Your Exalted Majesty designate 
the one that shall be sent him?” 

“Let it be the Lady Wang, for, 
though unknowing, she has misled the 
Solitary One by her singing. Her voice 
promised loveliness such as might con- 
tent the Imperial craving for beauty, 
but her face, as her portrait proclaims 
and as the artist from Shensi tells me, 
is uncomely.” 

“To the K’han, who is, as our cap- 
tains say, of unwelcome longevity, a 
lady admittedly many degrees less 
radiant than the moon will, perchance, 
bring every satisfaction,” answered the 
Minister of State sagely. 

So that hour the Terror in the Golden 
House crouched and sprang, and from 
lady to trembling lady ran the word 
that Wang Ch’iang of the State of Ch’in 
had received with bowed head the Im- 
perial command to make ready to ac- 
company the ambassador of _ the 
Hsiung-nu to the Yellow Wastes. And 
even those who through envy of her 
beauty and hatred of her virtue had 
hardened their hearts toward Wang 
Ch’iang, now flocked about her with 
cries of pity and lamentation. 

That night the Emperor dreamed that 
a great toad had crept into his room 
and carried off a jewel of surpassing 


brilliance; and in the morning his brow 
was clouded as he sat on the Dragon 
Throne to receive the first and last 
obeisance of the Lady Wang, who was 
that hour to be handed over by the 
ambassador of the Hsiung-nu. 

In the Hall of Perpetual Brightness 
the court was assembled; the envoy 
waited for his charge, his armed retinue 
of rude tribesmen ranged behind him. 
On the Dragon Throne the Emperor 
sat with knitted brows, listlessly tap- 
ping his white jade scepter. Amid a 
profound silence a small door at the 
rear of the hall opened, and the Lady 
Wang, escorted by two eunuchs and 
followed by the two attendants who 
were to accompany her, was led into 
the presence of her Lord. 

The ambassador stirred and looked, 
and his color danced, and his eyebrows 
moved up and down with joy, while his 
breast swelled with pride at the sight of 
the destined bride. Surely the Lord 
of the Celestial Kingdom honored and 
feared the tribes of the North when he 
bestowed such.a lady upon their K’han! 
The courtiers glanced covertly from one 
to another, each glance from their 
amazed eyes saying, “Never before have 
we seen jewels consigned to the mud, 
or jade cast underfoot!” But the Son 
of Heaven only stared and stared again, 
gripping the carved scepter in his hands 
until it cracked like an egg shell, and 
the broken bits fell tinkling on the 
steps of the throne. 

And when the artist, Mao Yen-sho, 
watching from behind a screen, saw the 
broken scepter clutched in the trem- 
bling hand that wielded life and death, 
he turned away and slipped secretly 
from the throne room. 

Yuan Ti looked long, oblivious of 
the gaping court, the guards in tink- 
ling mail, the armed and impatient 
train of the Hsiung-nu; for the Lady 
Wang’s face, first seen, was as the face 
of the Moon Goddess, and there was no 
scar or blemish on it. The song the 
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Emperor had heard in the garden 
echoed again through his heart, and he 
seemed to ascend through the Nine 
Mists to the Seat of Heaven. He leaned 
forward on the Dragon Throne. 

Then the rude envoy of the 
Hsiung-nu, taking the movement of the 
Emperor as a signal to approach, 
marched boldly to the steps of the 
throne, and with a single gesture shat- 
tered forever the new-found heaven of 
the Celestial Sovereign. Taking from 
an attendant a finely woven cloak of 
crimson wool lined with the soft fur 
from the forelegs of foxes, he laid the 
garment upon the bowed shoulders of 
the Lady Wang, so claiming the chief- 
tain’s bride, and after saluting the Em- 
peror with proper ceremonies took his 
charge by the hand and led her away. 

When the yellow curtains had 
dropped behind the retreating train 
lightning flashed from the Dragon 
eyes, and in the breathless court death 
was a hound unleashed. The fairest 
concubine in the Golden Dwelling, the 
Lady Wang, had been delivered to the 
barbarians, and the Son of Heaven had 
been powerless to stay her departure. 
Let a camel load of gold be dispatched 
after the envoy to bribe him to ex- 
change the bride for one less beautiful! 
Let the painter from Shensi meet death 
by the Thousand Cuts, and his prop- 
erty given to the Wang Family! Let 
the heart of the Emperor be wrung with 
grief! But she, thenceforth known as 
Chao Chun, the Brilliant and Perfect 
One, was gone forever. 

Pride weighed heavier than gold and 
gems in the balance of the Lady Wang's 
escort, and the bribe of the treasure- 


laden camel was rejected as the envoy 
hastened on with his greater treasure. 
Heads might fall, and hearts might 
bleed, but that day was there no help 
for the great Emperor of the Hans, no 
hope for the Bright Concubine. Through 
the Jade Pass the wedding caravan 
wended its way, and out across the 
wastes of the Yellow Sands, and Chao 
Chun was the bride of the barbarian. 

They say, the poets and singers who 
tell her story, that when she arrived in 
the tents of the fierce tribe of Hus she 
found her lord, the K’han to be an old 
man of eighty years, who visited her 
tent only once or twice to drink with 
her a cup of wine, and to gloat over 
the prize he had wrested from the 
enemy. They say that though she was 
hailed as queen, and given the title, 
Ming Hu, homesickness and loneliness 
weighed on her heart, and that her only 
joy was the lute to which she played 
in the solitude of the long cold nights 
and the short windy days, looking out 
over the fields of snow. They say she 
made a song in which she spoke of 
longing to be a yellow stork that she 
might fly back home. 

Many are the tales of the Bright 
Concubine; but only this is sure, that 
when the old K’han died she, who had 
submitted to the command of her 
sovereign and the will of Heaven, knew 
that her bondage was at an end, and 
with her own hand set her gentle and 
captive spirit free; and that the mound 
heaped over her on those bleak plains 
by her rude subjects was green where 
all else was bare and brown, and was 
known to all the wild tribes of the 
desert as the Verdant Lamb. 





Sonnets for Today 


By Louise Burton Laidlaw 


These three poems by a seventeen-year-old schoolgirl express the spirit of 
cooperation with which youth today is going forward to meet the 
grownup world of national and international affairs 


To Thee, My Country 


America, unbend that troubled brow! 

Why stay thy steps when thou mightst lead the way— 
Usher the world into the fuller day, 

With vision high the war-rent world endow? 

O, trust it is not late to turn e’en now; 

The nations from their mountain home do call: 
Haste, join them in their mighty council hall. 

Fulfill the pledge thou once didst take—thy vow 

To make the world a safer place that Peace 

Might hold her sway, and Freedom’s light increase. 
Work with thy sister states, ah, do thy share! 

The League calls clear, speed forth lest high hopes fall. 
Dear Land, wilt thou take council of despair— 


Shall false and foolish fears hold thee in thrall? 














Why should we now to earth’s great truths be blind: 
How they might stir us to our present need! 
So would thin falsehood yield, as when a reed 
Is blown from side to side by winter’s wind. 
Some cringe from new ideas of any kind, 
But others take them, careless, as they come. 
They raise no question, ambling, sheeplike,—dumb. 
Such is the weakness of the human mind! 
How oft we live unheedful of our day 
Each madly diving for the largest pearls. 
E’en those who dimly see oft bar the way 
To greater wisdom—ah, the sullen churls! 
How soon will some great leader come again 
To see earth’s truths aright, and make them plain. 


To One Who Passed 


(Woodrow Wilson) 


Great men have passed, 
Remembered now by none. 
Shall we forget at last 
The work which thou hast done? 
No, mighty heart, 
Tho’ thou art sped indeed 
Thine was a gift apart 
Thy vision still shall lead. 
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The Allied Veterans on the 





Road of Peace 


By Rex 


F. Harlow 


The Representative of the American Legion at the Fifth Annual Congress of 
the Federation Interalliée des Anciens Combatants Finds a Will to 
Peace Among Ex-Service Men of All Nations That in the 


End Will Prevail 


HE meeting of eighty delegates 

from the nine allied nations which 
fought together during the World War, 
at the Fifth Annual Congress of Fidac, 
(Federation Interalliée des Anciens 
Combatants), in London last Septem- 
ber, marks another great step in the 
progress the ex-allied soldier has made 
toward the elimination of the curse of 
war from the world. 

For five years Fidac has been fight- 
ing for world peace. Its attitude this 
year in London was well expressed by 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, War Minister of 
Great Britain, who in proposing a toast 
to Fidac said: 

“Itmight be thought,and many people 
say, that such experiences as you and 
the nations you represent have wit- 
nessed only tend to make a people more 
militant than before. I cannot believe 
that. I believe myself that you and 
the nations you represent, because of 
the appalling tragedy of the last few 
years, because of your people and your- 
selves having hell face face, 
have realized, more deeply than ever 
before, the essential unity of human 
brotherhood, and though there may be 
for the time being small causes of of- 
fense, the paramount interest of 
humanity is the preservation of hon- 
orable peace among nations. My belief 
is, and always has been, that those 
nations and those men who, in time of 


seen to 


one 


trial and dire necessity, pooled their 





nationhood and manhood are beyond 
all dispute all of the gentlest of spirits 
and most desirous, above all, of secur- 
ing peace and good will among men. 
I know no body of people on earth— 
I cannot conceive of any federation on 
earth—that will be so resolved to main- 
tain honorable peace among the people 
of the earth as the federation repre- 
sented here this afternoon.” 

The eighty men who sat around the 
conference tables for a week, united 
“by the indestructible fraternity of the 
battlefield,” showed by every action 
and word that they are determined, if 
they can help it, that no similar ca- 
lamity such as the recent World War 
shall ever occur again. In accom- 
plishing the results they desire they are 
directing their efforts toward establish- 
ing similar ideals among all the peoples 
of the nations they represent. 

All of the organizations in Fidae-- 
the American Legion and the British 
Legion are good examples—are demo- 
cratic and cut clean across political 
parties. Therefore the membership of 
Fidac is truly representative of the re- 
spective nations which are embraced 
within it. While European statesmen 
are actively engaged in making the 
League of Nations an effective instru- 
ment for the prevention, in the future, 
of international difficulties, Fidac is de- 
veloping a body that in time may be- 
come the backbone of all organizations 
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that stand for peace. 

The congress at 
London was divided 
into four commis- 
sions: peace, finance 
propaganda, and 
claims. The work of 
the peace commission 
led in importance; 
nevertheless, what the 
other three commis- 
sions did will have an 
important bearin g 
upon the successful 
development of the 
Fidae movement in 
the world. The peace 
committee itself, aside 
from its main effort 
to determine whether 
or not to receive ex- 
enemy countries into 
Fidac, discussed and 
acted upon three or 
four important organ- 
ization questions. 

A women’s. aux- 
iliary section of Fidac 
was created, with an 
American, Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, as 
its first head and di- 
rector. Women dele- 
gates will be in at- 
tendance at the con- 
gress at Rome next 
year, from every nation which is a 
member of Fidaec. This achievement 
on the part of the American delegation 
is surprising, for the reason that Euro- 
pean men as a rule do not have much 
appreciation for women participating 
in public affairs. 

Numerous resolutions were passed 
looking toward the vitalization of gov- 
ernmental enactments in aid of disabled 
and worthy ex-service men in the re- 
spective member nations of Fidac. And 
much discussion centered around the 
making of the actions of all Fidac con- 
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COLONEL THOMAS W. MILLER 


Who has resigned as Alien Property Custodian oj the United States 
to take up his duties as newly elected president of Fidac (Federe 
tion Interalliée des Anciens Combatants) 


ferences effective in the lives and gov- 
ernments of all the peoples the organ- 
ization represents. Plans for publicity, 
for the creation of funds and the es- 
tablishment of broader contacts with 
the nine member nations were outstand- 
ing products of the three minor com- 
missions. 

The peace commission directed at- 
tention of the respective governments 
to the “great and continued loss of 
power and prestige due to the absten- 
tion of the United States from the 


League of Nations.” All members of 








the League were urged to endeavor to 
meet the objections hitherto directed 
toward the League by the United 
States. 

The American delegation played a 
leading rdle in the congress. Colonel 
Thomas W. Miller, Custodian of For- 
eigu Property in the United States, was 
elected president, and another Ameri- 
ean delegate, General Roy Hoffman, 
was elected vice-president. 

From the inception of Fidac until the 
election of these two Americans the or- 
ganization has been maintained almost 
entirely upon ideals, without business 
administration or finances. Because of 
America’s well-known custom of opera- 
ting upon business principles and with 
financial success, the delegates from the 
eight other nations of Fidac unani- 
mously agreed to place Colonel Miller 
at the head of the organization. As a 
result they look to this country for a 
wide and effective expansion of Fidac’s 
influence and power during the next 
vear. 

Just as the resolution dealing with 
the League of Nations indicates that 
European governments feel the need of 
the strong arm of the United States 
in world affairs, just so did the Euro- 
pean delegates to the Fidac congress 
evidence their realization that, without 
the full cooperation and aid of the 
United States, Fidae will fall far short 
of its fullest growth. They willingly, 
even eagerly, pointed out to the Amer- 
ican delegates the things they hoped 
that Colonel Miller and the United 
States would do this year to bring re- 
lief to the millions in Europe who have 
only Fidac to look to for aid and com- 
fort in their distress. 

Colonel Miller’s response was gen- 
uine and whole-hearted. He pledged 
his full time and best efforts, as well 
as the generous aid of the American 
people, through the American Legion, 
to Fidac this year. And his first act 
upon returning to America was to place 
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his resignation as Custodian of Foreign 
Property in the hands of President 
Coolidge. He intends to take active 
charge of the Paris headquarters of 
Fidac. 

From the American standpoint the 
election of Colonel Miller and General 
Hoffman is the outstanding product of 
the London congress. However, the 
chief work of that congress was its deal- 
ing with the attitude that should be 
maintained. The delegates realized 
that before the world can become sta- 
bilized and peace can be made per- 
manent the feelings of hostility that 
dominated the two groups of nations 
which opposed each other during the 
war must be substituted by a willing- 
ness on the part of the members of 
these groups to meet on a basis of com- 
radeship and brotherhood. 

The vital point that this big question 
raises is, Can the man who has served 
through four years of war, who has 
seen his comrades and friends butchered 
and killed, forgive his enemy and will- 
ingly accept him upon the basis of 
equality and friendship? 

This thing touches the very founda- 
tion of human nature. It reaches back 
and embraces every phase of human 
development, from the time man stood 
at the dawn of civilization, up through 
the years of his development until the 
present time. It calls for the testing 
of our present civilization by the stand- 
ards and rules laid down by the man 
of Galilee. 

It asks—rightly too—the question: 
Are the men who were trained into 
fighting men, animals in fact, and who 
suffered thereby as only men who pass 
through a war can suffer, are these men 
willing to forgive and forget, to apply 
the golden rule, “doing unto others that 
which they would have others do unto 
them,” to their former enemies? 

The question as to whether or not the 
ex-enemy countries should be received 
into Fidac was not settled at the Lon- 
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A small section of the Fidac delegation to the Fifth Annual Congress at London. M. Bertrand, 

former president and founder of Fidac is the man in the center with cane and overcoat across 

his arm. The new president, Colonel Thomas W. Miller, of America, is standing directly 
behind the lady at M. Bertrand’s right 


don conference. It may not be settled 
for years. But the discussions growing 
out of the appeal made by ex-soldiers 
of the German nation that they be ac- 
cepted into Fidac at this time are of 
great importance, considered in the 
light of their effect upon the movement 
for world peace. Germany’s ex-service 
men are eager to be received again 
upon the basis of comradeship by those 
who formerly opposed them upon the 
battlefield. They request that the al- 
lied ex-service men forget and turn 
over a new leaf in international affairs, 
that a spirit of peace and amity be- 
tween mankind be substituted for the 


spirit of hate and revenge that has been 
dominant during the last decade. 

The majority of the delegates in Lon- 
don were favorably disposed toward re- 
ceiving the Germans and their allies 
into Fidac, reasoning that since their 
former enemies were imbued with the 
same desire to bring about world peace 
as they themselves were, it would be 
for the best to join hands with them 
and by all working together in unison 
the desired results could be accom- 
plished more easily and quickly. But 
is it possible for men to forget so 
quickly? 

There is little doubt that the Ger- 
man ex-service men today would be 
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members of Fidac or of a new ex- 
service men’s organization which would 
include all the men from all nations 
who fought during the World War—if 
it had not been for the hostility of the 
French. It was plainly the move to 
make: all the other nations saw it. 
The effort in that direction was not, 
however, a total loss. For Fidac voted 
that each member nation of the or- 
ganization should conduct an inquiry 
of its own during the next year, into 
the state of mind of the ex-service men 
in the ex-enemy countries, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not 
these men were truly and honestly 
anxious to bring about world peace. Out 
of this investigation unquestionably 
will come one of the most important 
conferences of the Sixth Fidac Con- 
gress at Rome next year. 

Thoughtful people the world over 
realize that peace, a true peace, cannot 
come until there is an attitude of peace- 
fulness on the part of the majority of 
citizens among all nations. Therefore, 
it is inevitable that the World War ex- 
service men of all nations in time must 
be associated together, if war is to be 
outlawed. No one can speak so well on 
behalf of peace as the man who has 
spent the finest part of his life in fight- 
ing for it. No one is so well informed 
about the terrors and frightfulness of 
war. Nor does anyone have quite the 
freedom of expression upon the subject 
of peace as the ex-service man whose 
patriotism is unquestioned and whose 
motives are unassailable. The world 
has to believe that he is influenced in 
his pleas by worthy motives and high 
ideals. 

A Fidac congress, by virtue of its 
broad reach throughout Europe and 
America and also for the reason that 
its delegates speak six or seven different 
languages and are influenced by the 
individual demands and desires of 
their respective countries, is representa- 
tive of the difficulty faced by any world 


move that has to be ratified and made 
effective by a number of peoples. It 
is one thing to talk about world peace 
in the abstract, and a totally different 
thing to put it into effect. What one 
nationality of people may consider to 
be desirable may be directly opposed 
to the desires of the peoples of another 
nation. Moreover, when _ different 
peoples use different languages, it is 
almost impossible for them to arrive 
at mutual agreement, for the reason 
that they never have complete under- 
standing. 

In the Fidae conference, just as it is 
in all international gatherings, at least 
half of the time was wasted in smooth- 
ing out differences that were caused by 
failure on the part of all delegates to 
understand everything that was said 
and done. Translations of discussions 
from language to language invariably 
cause loss, as well as misunderstand- 
ing. Moreover, the racial viewpoints 
cf the citizens of various nations are so 
diverse that it is very difficult to affect 
an agreement in thinking between them 
upon any subject. 

When we talk of world peace, too 
seldom do we think of such impedi- 
ments. We dwell in fancy upon the 
Utopian concept of peace, but do not 
tie our thinking up with the actual 
difficulties that confront us. 

The members of Fidac are practical: 
that is the only way they know how to 
accomplish results. They are men who 
have been taught to do things with their 
hands, to execute physically what was 
decided upon mentally. An idea to the 
ex-soldier means action, and_ world 
peace to Fidac means an actuality, 
something real, tangible, not something 
just to be thought about and hoped for. 

Moreover, the member of Fidac has 
a constant reminder that peace is de- 
sirable. Either his own crippled body 
or that of a friend or associate is be- 
fore him regularly, reminding vividly 
of the horrors of war. The disabled,. 
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the sick and dying, those who have been 
eround through the giant hopper of war 
hatred—these are with him as an urge 
to do his utmost in a practical way to 
bring about peace. 

No one could have attended the Lon- 
don Conference of Fidac without being 
impressed with this point. Many of 
the delegates were but husks of their 
former selves, men who had entered the 
battle lines in youthful strength but to 
come out minus eyes, legs, hands,— 
scraps from the junk heap of war. One 
delegate had lost both legs. He was 
rolled about in a special chair, and had 
to be helped up or down steps and care- 
fully lifted into vehicles wherever the 
Fidac members gathered. Nothing un- 
daunted, however, he attended every 
conference and took an active part in 
the business, sitting straight and alert 
all the long days through. It is need- 
less to remark that that man is doing 
all he can to bring about peace! 

Another delegate was the object of 
praise and compassion on the part of 
every delegate to the congress. He had 
lost his eyesight. But one would never 
know this by looking at his face: the 
serenity and peacefulness of his ex- 
pression indicated not at all that the 
last picture he carried in his mind was 
that of carnage and death on the field 
of battle. Only when he was eloquently 
voicing a desire for some measure that 
would forever remove the menace of 
war, did his face show the fire that at 
one time had burned itself out with 
such fierce pain in his soul. What that 
man can do for peace, regardless of the 
cost, he will do. 

Men like these, and like some whose 
voices have been lost forever and who 
inevitably face early graves; others 
whose stiff knees and searred faces, or 
talonlike skeletons of hands—these men 


are not taking any chance with another 
war: they are doing their level best, 
sarnestly, to eliminate it for all time. 

Men of the Fidac have no chance to 
get away from the problems of war. 
They cannot even shut their ears to 
the cries of their disabled: memory, 
with all of its hideous nightmares, lurks 
just around the corner to spring on 
them at any time they show signs of 
dodging. Every mecting of ex-service 
men they attend, every military funerai 
they are called upon to participate in, 
drives home the lesson they learned in 
camp and in trench. Each blast of the 
bugle they hear, even the rumble of 
thunder from storm clouds—in a word, 
a thousand and one things are con- 
stantly arising to resensitize any flag- 
ging of interest they might have for 
peace. 

Fidac recognizes this fact, and has 
accepted the inevitable. Her members 
have long since realized the futility of 
attempting to escape this responsibility. 
Their allegiance is to their fallen and 
disabled comrades, first; and to pos- 
terity, second. They reason that since 
their nations depended upon them to 
fight for peace on the battlefield they 
must also depend upon them to fight 
for peace in shop and home. 

The Fifth Annual Congress in Lon- 
don proved to be a little too soon for 
all of them to forget. But their action 
at that conference indisputably indi- 
cates that the time is rapidly drawing 
near when the bars will be let down 
completely and they will say to their 
former enemies, “Come, join with us; 
let us forgive and forget. Since we are 
both but human beings, prone to make 
errors, let us join hands in trying to 
make the best world we can. We have 
hated each other long enough, let us 
now be comrades.” 
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The League of Youth 


By Robert M. Field 


The International Assembly of Students at Oxford Has Started a Movement 
That Has Spread All Over the World and Created in University Cen- 
ters an Understanding of International Problems and the 
Impulse to Contribute to Their Solution 


Si JAMES M. BARRIE, in assum- 
ing the position of Lord Rector at 
St. Andrew’s University—Scotland’s an- 
cient seat of learning—devoted his ad- 
dress to the cause of international peace 
based upon understanding. Specifi- 
cally, he made an eloquent plea for a 
League of Youth. This appeal found 
its first fruition in an Internationai As- 
sembly of students at Oxford and from 
that center in England a movement 
has spread which now reaches all over 
the world. The undergraduates of Ox- 
ford, strong in the faith that until there 
is understanding there can be no peace, 
banded together in 1922 with the hope 
that they might do something to inter- 
pret one nation to another and promote 
good will among them all. 

It was a bold movement. Its results 
have been far-reaching. Oxford her- 
self soon felt the impetus of the move- 
ment. Though traditionally conserva- 
tive and once the home of every lost 
cause, she turned militantly liberal to 
become the leading champion of a new 
internationalism among the students of 
the world. 

At heart Oxford has always been in- 
ternational. Cecil Rhodes sensed that 
when he concluded she could best 
mother his scholars. On the river, at 
tennis, and over innumerable cups of 
tea, students from the remotest parts of 
the earth, eager representatives of 


nations weak and strong, have met to 
shake off old prejudices and become 
friends. Quietly but effectively Oxford 
‘has been at work during these many 
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centuries on her program of concilia- 
tion, yet it was only in late years that 
a definite organization, seeking to train 
and direct the student opinion of the 
countries which sit at her feet, was 
perfected. 

Back of the movement were the per- 
sonalities of strong, forward-looking, 
honest men. In the beginning Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, the eminent 
classicist, served as their chief. Sus- 
tained by seasoned scholarship, he 
brought to his task the fresh en- 
thusiasms of a practical idealist. Pro- 
fessor Murray, with his shy and dif- 
fident air, with a quiet and unassuming 
speech, has about him something of 
the look of a Kansas farmer. Beneath 
that exterior, however, there burns a 
soul whose greatest attribute is the 
faculty of firing to action all who hear 
him speak. As Paderewski abandoned 
the pianoforte to plead the cause of 
Polish freedom and express her new- 
born hopes, Professor Murray forsook 
Homer and Plato to organize an inter- 
national alliance of students practically 
embracing every country in the world. 

He first touched the imagination of 
his lieutenants and gathered about him 
in an inner council the nucleus of a 
larger group. Chief among his lieuten- 
ants in the early days was J. W. Parkes, 
a scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
who gave effective continuity and prac- 
tical direction to the Oxford Assembly 
by his faithful discharge of the duties 
of secretary. R. M. Carson, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and a 
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Rhodes scholar from that State, headed 
the first American delegation. Because 
he was the second American to be 
elected president of the Oxford Union, 
the most important of the Oxford clubs, 
he lent unusual prestige to the presence 
of the American delegates. Another 
American equally impressive in his own 
way and unique as a link between 
America and Great Britain was S. W. 
Washington, a descendant of the first 
President’s family, and active in every 
meeting of the assembly. Mr. Mah- 
mood—a grave and thoughtful student 
from India, a polished speaker, brilliant 
scholar, and firm advocate of home rule 
for his native land—attended every 
session of the assembly and contributed 
largely to the debates. After a year’s 
experience in the assembly he came 
here as a student envoy from the Oxford 
Assembly to the universities of 
America. 

These men were among the outstand- 
ing leaders. They all worked to create 
a forum where the bases of international 
misunderstandings might be discussed. 
The essential factor, however, which 
made the discussions really valuable 
was the presence in Oxford of students 
representing thirty-nine different na- 
tionalities, all of them resident mem- 
bers of Oxford University. The League 
of Nations Union helped the leaders. It 
covers the whole of the British Empire. 
Oxford constitutes one of its branches. 
Professor Gilbert Murray, as the first 
president of that branch, enlisted the 
cooperation of a student secretary in 
every one of the twenty-odd colleges 
which make up the University. In each 
college the secretary had organized 
student groups whose object was to 
promote an intelligent interest in the 
work of the League. It was from these 
student groups that came the insistent 
demand for general meetings modeled 
after the Geneva Assembly. 

So it was that at Oxford among the 
thousand or more student members of 
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the League of Nations Union an elec- 
tion was held and delegates were 
named, with the maximum of three 
spokesmen to each delegation. No in- 
tricate and involved machinery was set 
up to choose these representatives, 
With a wise forbearance, the method of 
selecting an embassy was left to the 
existing clubs, representative of the dif- 
ferent peoples. The custom among Ox- 
ford students, as elsewhere, is to organ- 
ize along racial and national lines. 
These groups already extant were uti- 
lized. Thus, the French Club was in- 
vited to name three of its members who 
should interpret the attitude of France, 
while the Lotus Club was called upon to 
select its group who should speak for 
the people. of the Orient. In addition, 
a plan was devised whereby one, though 
not a national, say, of Germany or 
Russia—there were no Germans or 
Russians in Oxford immediately after 
the war—might study up on that 
country and then qualify as an expert 
to represent its point of view. It should 
be emphatically pointed out, however, 
that this procedure was followed only 
when there were no nationals in resi- 
dence, as in the cases of the Central 
Powers, Russia, and Mexico. The 
organization sought, above all, to secure 
the attendance of delegates who were 
thorough-going nationals steeped in the 
viewpoint of their nation, but willing to 
approach any problem affecting world 
peace with a fresh and honest outlook. 
When the rolls were completed for the 
initial assembly it was found that 
thirty-nine nations were represented by 
their own students and four by experts, 
thus bringing the total number of mem- 
ber nations up to forty-three. 

A committee named for the purpose 
drafted a constitution providing for the 
election of a chairman who should serve 
for one meeting and of other necessary 
officials. A wise provision of the con- 
stitution fixed the tenure of office for 
the secretary for the entire year, with 
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the result that the 

continuity which the 

first secretary, Mr. 

Parkes, secured for the 
assembly was made 
possible. § Professor 
Murray presided at 
the first meeting in 
1922. After reading 
an inspiring message 
from Paul Hymans, 
of Belgium, he out- 
lined the achieve- 
ments and possibili- 
ties of the league. 
From the very begin- 
ning there was an air 
of earnest dignity 
about the assembly. 
The presence of Pro- 
fessor Murray, just 
returned from Geneva 
where he had served 
in the Assembly of 
the League with Lord 
Robert Cecil as repre- 
sentative of South 
Africa, of M. K. Tak- 
ahashi, the son of a 
former Japanese 
Prime Minister; of 
the Earl of Longford, 
who was a student 
and a fluent advocate 
for Ireland; of Nai 
Snguan Sucharitakul, 
relative of the King 
of Siam, gave a semi- 
Official tone to its 
deliberations. 

A heartening spectacle was the at- 
tendance of delegates from the Ameri- 
can Club sent to the Oxford Assembly 
with the warm approval of that club. 
The action was taken only after the 
most spirited and extended debates dur- 
ing which some of the American Rhodes 
scholars stoutly maintained that be- 
cause their nation was not a member 
of the League they should refrain from 
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PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 


His work in Oxford in support of the League of Nations created 
the demand for general meetings on the Geneva Assembly model 
that has led to the spread of the International Student 


Assembly idea 


participation in the Oxford gathering. 
In the end, however, the conviction 
grew that young Americans should not 
be bound by the political decisions of 
an older generation but should be left 
free to seek a basis of understanding 
through their own efforts. Ultimately, 
an American presided at one of the 
meetings. 

The assembly immediately after its 
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organization sought opportunities for 


practical service. Under the guidance 
of Fridtjof Nansen—who was later 
awarded the Nobel peace prize for his 
leadership in the work of relieving the 
starving populations of Russia and Asia 
Minor on behalf of the League of 
Nations—the student representatives in 
the assembly collected money, clothes 
and food for the famine victims. Liai- 
son was established and maintained 
with the universities of Austria and 
Germany. Students of those countries 
were invited to return to Oxford and 
overtures were made for the organiza- 
tion of international assemblies in every 
European university. A “smokeless 
week” was observed to raise further 
funds. Representative members also 
entered the service of the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. during vacation 
time to serve in the stricken areas of 
Russia, Poland, Austria, Belgium and 
France. 

During the course of the first year 
eight meetings were held to consider 
China and her problems, Greece and 
Albania, Japan and her situation, the 
question of reparations and Inter-Allied 
debts, and disarmament. There were 
occasions of special importance as when 
Major General J. B. Seeley, ex-Secre- 
tary of State for War, D.S.O., M.P., 
accepted an invitation to address the 
assembly and gave a practical plan for 
the progressive disarmament of the 
world. The fruits of the discussion 
which followed the address of General 
Seeley were embodied in a report which 
reached in due time the Commission 
on Disarmament sitting at Geneva. 

The ordinary meetings, however, 
were of surpassing interest, for at them 
well-informed students with knowledge 
of the economic and political problems 
confronting their respective nations 
tackled the obstacles to a permanent 
peace. They spoke with authority be- 


cause they were fresh from their own 
hearths. 


The very fact that they were 
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thoughtful spokesmen of the very 
peoples involved in the questions under 
discussion lent a compelling interest to 
what they said, as when a Chinaman 
spoke of his countrymen’s desires or 
students from Greece and Albania ex- 
plained their difficulties over northern 
Epirus or a son of the Pharaohs voiced 
Egyptian national aspirations. Their 
words commanded universal attention 
and respect because, as young men and 
women, unbound by precedent and un- 
trammeled by worn-out formulas, 
each was seeking to assist the assembly 
as a whole to understand the point of 
view of his nation and combined with 
that the attitude he himself adopted 
toward it. 

In the assembly there were no set dis- 
cussions. No question was ever ap- 
proached in the hard and fast manner 
of the fruitless debating society. That 
danger was avoided and in a spirit of 
mutual respect and understanding the 
delegates outlined their respective posi- 
tions. 

Fresh from his experiences in the 
Oxford Assembly, Mahmood came to 
America as an ambassador of faith on a 
mission of international good will. The 
first result of his visit was a meeting in 
New York where student representa- 
tives of seventy nationalities, under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Cosmo- 
politan Club, New York, gathered to 
present their credentials and launch 
their own assembly. The principal 
nations were represented with large 
delegations, and even the smaller and 
more remote peoples—those of Russia, 
Java, Siam, Siberia, Albania, Japan, 
Mesopotamia, Turkey, Palestine and 
South Africa—had at least one spokes- 
man. Henry Morgenthau, the former 
Ambassador to Turkey and later en- 
gaged under the auspices of the League 
of Nations in the work of caring for 
the Grecian refugees, was the guest of 
honor at the first gathering, and in 4 
moving address on world affairs chal- 
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lenged the students of this generation to 

relieve the world of its suffering and 

supply it with fearless, independent, 
intelligent leadership. 

The New York Assembly for the 
discussion of world problems has the 
unique distinction of being even more 
representative than the Assembly of the 
League of Nations itself. Unlike the 
Oxford Assembly, the New York organ- 
ization draws its membership from all 
the universities and professional schoois 
of New York City. Representation is 
by national groups rather than from the 
political subjects of a given nation. 
Each group has two delegates regard- 
less of the size of the country or the 
number of students of that nationality 
resident in New York. Thus, China 
with several hundred students, and 
America with many thousands, have 
only two representatives each, precisely 
the same as Costa Rica, whose two 
students are automatically seated. A 
significant attitude is found in the de- 
termination of the assembly to dis- 
regard the question of whether or not a 
land is politically independent. The 
various colonies and mandated areas of 
the world are fully represented. Specif- 
ically, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
Mesopotamia and Armenia have their 
spokesmen. Women take a large part 
in the New York Assembly as con- 
trasted with Oxford, where women 
undergraduates are less numerous. In 
the New York Assembly, indeed, one- 
third of the members are women 
students. 

The organization functions with the 
slightest rules. There is no constitu- 
tion, covenant or written document of 
any character. The arrangement and 


conduct of meetings is placed in the 
hands of an executive committee. This 
committee is engaged in the task of 
selecting subjects for discussion, presid- 
ing officers for each meeting and rules 
of procedure for debate. 
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THE CANDLE CEREMONY 
THE New York Assembly sym- 


bolizes its purpose each year in 
the beautiful Candle Ceremony. One 
member of each of the countries rep- 
resented has a part. They stand in a 
row with unlighted candles. The closest 
neighbor lights the candle of the per- 
son farthest on the left, who then 
turns over a placard which he wears, 
saying, “I represent Armenia.” The 
person representing Armenia lights 
the candle of the one on his right, 
who turns over his placard, saying, 
“[ represent Belgium.” And so it 
goes in alphabetical order down the 
line. 

When all the candles are lighted, 
the chairman of the meeting gives this 
dedication: “As light begets light, so 
love, service, and good will are passed 
on to others. We promise one an- 
other that the light of international 
friendship and good will kindled in 
these meetings will never die out. We 
pledge ourselves to the extension of 
the League of Hearts behind the 
League of Nations that justice, brother- 
hood and good will may prevail 
throughout the world.” 











The assembly has unhesitatingly 
dealt with world problems involving 
highly nationalistic and racial contro- 
versies. The discussions were calm, 
frank and friendly. The debates and 
votes revealed the growth of a new atti- 
tude. One characteristic expression 
came from the lips of a Frenchman who 
declared: “When I come in to this as- 
sembly I take off my nationalism and 
leave it outside as I would check my 
topcoat in the cloakroom.” The French 
occupation of the Ruhr was one topic. 
The use of the economic power of the 
United States as a force in the settle- 
ment of world affairs was another. The 
existing system of colonial government 
furnished the basis of remarks by dele- 
gates from India, the Philippine Islands, 
Korea and the various parts of the 
British Empire. The problem of Russia 
was met by the New York Assembly, 
one of the most ardent advocates of 
recognition for the Soviet republic being 
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a student representative from China. 
The student delegates from Russia itself 
opposed such a step because they felt it 
contrary to the best interest of the 
country. The Monroe Doctrine came 
up for critical discussion despite the 
fact that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations embodies that doctrine and 
cordially accepts its principle. This 
discussion was marked by a debate in 
which the delegates from Chile de- 
livered an attack but were successfully 
met by representatives from the other 
nations of Latin America. Through- 
out the entire discussions there has been 
a significant spirit of friendship and 
frankness. The evident aim of the 
student representatives has been to dis- 
pel national jealousies, remove national 
prejudices, deny self-interest and seek 





only to determine, from an exchange of 
opinion, what is right and just. 

Similar organizations have been per- 
fected in other university centers of 
America and arrangements are under 
consideration for international con- 
ferences. The first, it is hoped, will be 
held at Oxford, and others will follow 
annually. 

At these gatherings students from the 
ends of the world will meet to discuss 


-the problems affecting international 


peace, to match wits, learn the virtues 
of personal conference, see for them- 
selves the work of the league. Once 
they have done so they will return to 
their homes, there to become national 
leaders in thought and action, pledged 
in their own hearts to the principle of 
seeking practical remedies for the 
world’s ills through peaceful channels. 





THE CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES ETUDIANTS 
—ANOTHER LEAGUE OF YOUTH 


THE Confédération Internationale des Etudiants originated with Belgian and French 
students wishing to provide an exchange of information and hospitality between and 








for students of their respective countries. It was formed of the National Student 
Unions and other non-propaganda groups. Expansion followed success. The English 
came in and later all the former Allies and neutrals. At the recent Warsaw Conference 
of all the National Student Unions, the Germans were invited to join. The invitation 
came at the close of heated sessions and with great dramatic effect. At first it was 
refused. It is reported that the English, the Danish, and all other delegations who 
wanted the Germans in, sat in conference all night following the receipt of the refusal 
from the head of the Bureau of International Relations of the German Union. They 
then decided to hire an airplane, fly to Berlin, and bring back the German, willing or 
not. And this is what happened. The German is reported to have been rather more 
than willing to accept this way out—and in. 

Another equally youthful and successful solution of a difficulty was found in regard 
to the use of German as the third language for all official publications of the C. E. I. 
French and Belgians are reported to have obstructed, until an English delegate made 
the happy suggestion that the English language be dropped too, as England was “com- 
paratively insignificant.” The resolution to have German adopted as third language 
(a Swiss resolution) was adopted eleven to one, with several members absent. 




















The American Educational 





Experiment in the Philippines 


By Dr. William W. Elwang 


An American Observer Tells Ways in Which the American School System 
Introduced in the Philippines Fails to Establish a Relation Between the 
School Life and the Life Outside of This Agricultural People 





HEN, in 
May, 1898, 
Commodore 
Dewey’s guns 
boomed in Manila 





HE writer of this article was for 

three years teacher of English in 
the University of the Philippines and 
is now a member of the faculty of 
Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 


the establishment 
of an adequate and 
efficient educational 
establishment for 
the nation’s new 








Bay, the American 

people awoke to the fact of the Philip- 
pines. Shortly afterward, much to the 
astonishment of most of them, as well 
as to the grave apprehension of not a 
few, they found themselves with that 
far-flung archipelago upon their hands. 
What to do with the strange islands 
and their stranger people became at 
once the “paramount issue” of Ameri- 
can politics. The campaign of 1900, 
during which, however, the problem was 
discussed, settled the matter at least 
for the time. But before then President 
McKinley had already begun his policy 
of “benevolent assimilation.” Early in 
1899 the first American Commission 
had reached Manila and had begun to 
function under instructions which bade 
them to exercise “due respect for all the 
ideals, customs and institutions of the 
native population,” and in every way 
to impress upon the people that they 
were now to share in “the richest bless- 
ing of a liberating rather than a con- 
quering people.” Wherever practicable, 
civil government was substituted for 
the military régime. 

Now, since two of the five members 
who composed the Commission had 
been drawn from the ranks of Amer- 
ican educators, it is a fair inference that 
the President had in mind, as one of the 
Commission’s most important duties, 
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and more or less 
willing wards. It is, therefore, all the 
more regrettable that upon their arrival 
the Commission found this field of their 
activity already occupied to some ex- 
tent by their well-meaning but some- 
what overzealous countrymen of the 
Military Government. What the Com- 
mission would have done in the way of 
formulating and initiating a system of 
general education that would better fit 
the Filipinos to their physical and so- 
cial environment than the old Spanish 
system had been able to do, is now, of 
course, quite immaterial. The fact is 
that a really golden opportunity to or- 
ganize an educational laboratory on a 
gigantic scale in order to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, what kind of an 
education would best prepare this back- 
ward Oriental people for practicable, 
serviceable living, was forfeited. The 
good-natured, well-intentioned but mis- 
guided zeal of the Military had already 
blazed the way in the direction that 
led eventually to the transplanting of 
the American public school system to 
the Islands, with only the slightest ef- 
fort to adapt it either to the immediate 
need of the situation or to the ultimate 
purpose and the means that would be 
required to achieve it. 
The immediate urgent need of the 
situation was not that Filipino children 
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should be taught to read, write, and 
speak English, for which purpose thou- 
sands of American teachers were 
promptly and enthusiastically imported 
at great expense. The need was, rather, 
and still is, to put the growing genera- 
tion of children into the way of becom- 
ing, as quickly as possible, economically 
productive units in the new agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial order that 
was sure to come with the new and en- 
lightened political relations of the 
Islands, to teach those children to go 
forth and labor skillfully with their 
hands, to do the common work of the 
Islands so sorely needed then and still 
needed now. The ultimate purpose was 
to give the Islanders, who were sun- 
dered by tribal and dialectical differ- 
ences, a unifying vehicle of speech, a 
common language that would fuse the 
discordant elements into a harmonious 
whole, nationalizing them. 

This ambitious scheme to make Eng- 
lish the unifying language of a numer- 
ous Oriental people seems to have come 
about in the following way: “For 
thirteen weeks the city of Manila 
looked on one side into the muzzles of 
Commodore Dewey’s guns and... . on 
the other side into the trenches of the 
Filipinos, always creeping nearer; then 
on August 13, 1898, it surrendered. The 
next day the redoubtable W. D. Mc- 
Kinnon, Chaplain, 1st California Vol- 
unteers, U. S. A., seems to have gone 
striding up the Escolta, asking for the 
nearest schoolhouse and, having found 
it, to have started to teach in it.” 

The worthy chaplain, as thus pic- 
tured, is, of course, an interesting figure 
that readily captures the imagination. 
One cannot but admire his thoroughly 
American faith in the great god Educa- 
tion, no matter of what brand his cult 
might be, nor how its secrets are im- 
parted, as with “breath-taking energy 
he plunged head first into the task of 
reorganizing the local system of educa- 
a system that had endured for 


tion” 
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three centuries! But even the chaplain, 
we opine, would have paused before 
plunging, if he could have foreseen the 
distant lamentable results of his heroic 
initiative. For, contrary to the popular 
opinion, the educational system so in- 
formally introduced into the Philip- 
pine Islands, and upon which many 
millions of pesos have been lavished 
since then, is the most colossal failure 
of its kind in history. A statement so 
startling to the friends of education in 
the Islands and so repugnant to the 
somewhat exaggerated self-esteem of 
the young native intelligentsia, who are 
supposed to have profited most by that 
system, needs to be supported by some- 
thing more than mere assertion. It 
requires the most explicit proof. 
Attention is, therefore, first of all, 
invited to the stupendous nature of the 
task it is proposed to accomplish, a task 
so stupendous, indeed, as to make it 
prima facie impossible even for Ameri- 
ean ingenuity and resourcefulness. With 
the experience of Germany, Russia, and 
Austria with the Poles in their dismem- 
bered country; of Germany with the 
French in Alsace; and of England with 
the French in Canada, before our eyes, 
the gigantic task of driving the mother 
tongue out of the mouths of millions 
of people by systematically substituting 
for it the tongue of a nation whose 
habitat lay beyond six thousand miles 
of ocean, was cheerfully undertaken. 
Moreover, the pioneers in this under- 
taking seem to have been so thor- 
oughly convinced of the adaptability 
of the American system of schools that 
they believed that its boundaries could 
be extended anywhere without changing 
its content, method, or character. Per- 
haps never before have a people at- 
tempted so thoroughly to impose their 
own intellectual life upon another as in 
this instance. Certainly never before 
were a preconceived educational content 
and erganization imposed upon a people 
with less consideration for the require- 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


© Ewing Galloway 


The beautiful new girls’ dormitory, connected with the Normal School in Manila 


ments of the civilization into which 
they were born. By “impose” is not 
meant, however, that there was much, 
if any, open opposition to the scheme 
among the Islanders. Whatever the 
leaders of the late “insurrection” may 
have thought, centuries of subjection to 
their own or foreign autocratic chiefs 
had taught the people an abject rever- 
ence for authority. 

Recently there have been signs of 
growing opposition to this unpatriotic 
policy. The University of the Philip- 
pines, which is constantly and proudly 
referred to by the native orators and 
newspapers as “the highest institution 
of learning in the land,” has just estab- 
lished a Department of Philippine 
Linguistics, only, however, to find itself 
confronted with the curiously embar- 
rassing fact that there is only one na- 
tive scholar in the archipelago who is 
equipped to be the head of the new and 
commendable enterprise, and he is un- 
derstood to be reluctant to accept the 
post because of his advanced age. The 
legislature has a Committee on For- 
mulating a National Language and 


bills have been introduced in the lower 
house to make instruction in Spanish 
compulsory in the high schools, and to 
teach the vernaculars in the grades. 
These and similar proposals evidently 
indicate renascence of Filipino racial 
ideals and aspirations and are, there- 
fore, out of harmony with the present 
school system. 

It is an accepted elementary prin- 
ciple that the content of education 
should be organized with the mental 
development of the child in mind. It 
would seem, therefore, that an educa- 
tional content intended for a people 
who are practically without schools, 
without any but the most rudimentary 
literary traditions, and whose industrial 
and social organizations are of the 
simplest kinds, should be organized with 
such salient facts clearly in view. If 
it is a venial pedagogical sin to educate 
a child as if he were a miniature man, 
it is surely a mortal one to educate 
an entire child-people like the Filipinos 
in the same way that we educate people 
who have had centuries of experience 
with the schoolroom, and whose civili- 
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zation is highly developed. To attempt 
to do so can only result, as it has done 
in the Philippines, in creating a con- 
fusing disharmony between the school- 
room and the external world. Why, 
at this stage of their progress, insist 
upon giving the entire population of the 
Islands a so-called “liberal” education? 
Why force upon them a “liberal” Eng- 
lish education when a frankly utili- 
tarian one in their own vernaculars is 
preeminently the kind they need? 
Would it be the unpardonable pedagogi- 
cal sin to allow the Filipinos, who ur- 
gently need more and better food, more 
and better clothes, and cleaner and bet- 
ter homes than they now have, to 
forgo for the present the aesthetic 
amenities of education in order to give 
them instruction of more immediate 
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practical value? This system has not 
taught them to work. On the contrary, 
it has lured the young men, whose fore- 
fathers ever lived close to the soil, to 
become poorly paid “white collar” gov- 
ernment employees and briefless aboga- 
dos, while unnumbered hectares of fer- 
tile soil cry out for the plow, and mil- 
lions of bags of rice, the staple food of 
the people, are annually imported from 
beyond the China Sea. Not that imme- 
diate utility is wholly neglected by the 
schools, but the industrial instruction 
offered in the grades is quite incidental 
to the great business of teaching Eng- 
lish and is wholly inadequate for fitting 
a people for self-support. No indus- 
trial work is offered in the secondary 
course outside of Manila and one or 
two other cities. When, at the age of 
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Baseball is a great civilizing influence in the remote districts. Schoolboys play the 
game, and villages which formerly fought each other now meet at inter-village games 


twenty, a boy graduates from the high 
school, he has “studied” English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to Kipling; he has 
“had” ancient and modern European 
history; he has “gotten” some Arith- 
metic and Geometry, Biology, Physics, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of other 
things. But he knows nothing at all 
about the production and marketing 
of sugar, rice, hemp, and tobacco, nor 
very much about anything that would 
aid him in becoming an economically 
productive unit of a population among 
whom the symptoms of malnutrition 
and weakness are evident on every 
hand. 

The real values, the invisible assets, 
of the American system of public edu- 
cation grow ultimately out of the great 
American traditions upon which the 
system rests. But under the conditions 
that surround that system as it has 
been transplanted to the Islands, those 
values are totally inaccessible to the 
native children. They can get them 
neither from the textbooks nor from 


the teachers. They cannot get them 
from the textbooks because they have 
been written with the historic back- 
ground of western institutionalism in 
mind. They cannot get them from the 
teachers because they have not that 
grasp upon general culture and modern 
information, have not that clear un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for the 
social aims of education that the Amer- 
ican teacher in the United States ac- 
quires either by inheritance or by a 
sympathetic participation in the life of 
the social organism. 

Because it is foreign, an American 
system of education will never help 
the Filipino people to realize their 
racial and national aspiration and mis- 
sion, any more than French schools 
would help the Italians to realize their 
aspiration and mission. Indeed, a 
French school system in Italy would be 
a far more rational arrangement than 
American schools in the Philippines 
can ever be. France and Italy are close 
geographical neighbors; commercially 
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they are in daily contact; their citizens 
have traditions that go hand in hand; 
they oceupy in common a vast area of 
the world’s thought and morals. In the 
Philippines an Occidental system from 
thousands of miles away is reproduced 
in an Oriental setting against a back- 
ground of Cimmerian darkness, the 
darkness of long centuries of exclusion 
from the world’s thought and life except 
as dim and fitful rays filtered in through 
the somewhat opaque prism of Spanish 
civilization. Therefore what Filipino 
children learn in the schools cannot be 
grafted on to any living historical con- 
ception in their minds or to any con- 
temporary experience in their environ- 
ment. 

Let us look, next, at the method by 
which this scheme, the grand objective 
of which is “to make the use of English 
so general that it cannot help but be- 
come the common language of the 
people,” is to be carried to a triumphant 
success, 

Now, method may be defined as the 
proper use in the schoolroom of culture 
material that will produce a develop- 
ment in the child that will properly 
relate him to the interests and activi- 
ties of his environment, to the life for 
which it is designed to prepare him. In 
a method of teaching English that is to 
be applied to a population like that in 
the Philippines, a population that never 
hears accurate, intelligent English 
speech at home or anywhere else; that 
never sees an English newspaper, maga- 
zine, or book, or even a newspaper, 
magazine, or book of any kind; that, 
therefore, cannot possibly acquire the 
new tongue in the natural way, by 
imitation, it would seem that the gen- 
eral stage of the people’s culture would 
have to be kept carefully in mind. A 
method that is suitable to a people with 
a rich cultural inheritance, and among 
whom the subtle influences of that in- 
heritance are ceaselessly beating down 
their children from a hundred 
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different directions, would presump- 
tively be wholly inapplicable to a 
people in such a backward cultural con- 
dition as that of the Filipinos. 

Now, every American teacher is 
familiar with the fact that no other 
study has been the battle ground of 
so many conflicting theories as _ the 
study of English. He also knows, how- 
ever, that the prevailing tendency has 
been and is away from the old mechan- 
ical, linguistic method to the more effi- 
cient artistic, literary method. But in 
the schools of the Islands the former 
still reigns in all of its grimness of 
technique. To be convinced of this 
fact it is only necessary to examine the 
elaborate “Manual of English Com- 
position” and the still more elaborate 
“Course of Study in English for High 
Schools,” the former issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education for the use of pupils, 
the latter for the use of teachers. Al- 
though the “Course of Study” cautions 
the teacher not to insist overmuch upon 
technique, the fact remains that in 
these two handbooks we have an edu- 
cational machine for the study of Eng- 
lish that is terrifying alike to instruc- 
tor and pupil. The “Manual,” for ex- 
ample, contains forty rules and four 
cautions about punctuation alone; it 
devotes no less than five pages to the 
Subjunctive and the so-called Potential 
Mood, the latter, as everybody knows, 
a mere collection of phrases, not 4 
Mood at all, the former a construction 
that is now scarcely ever used even in 
the most formal or written speech; and 
it unblushingly leads the apprehensive 
pupil, and the perhaps even more ap- 
prehensive teacher, into the jungle of 
‘will’ and ‘shall’ and ‘would’ and 
‘should’ and, doubtless, leaves them 
there. 

How does the American or any other 
child learn how to talk? By talking! 
3y imitating what he hears others say. 
By at first unconsciously and then de- 
liberately reproducing the talk of the 
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A group of little bobbed-hair Igorote girls with their American teacher 


home, the school, the playground, the 
street. It is a well-established fact that 
children may learn to speak accurately 
and fluently without being able to tell 
a preposition from an adverb, without 
ever having so much as heard of the 
Potential Mood. If, therefore, the 
Filipinos are ever to learn to speak 
English with any desirable degree of 
accuracy, comfort, and fluency, the 
road to that distant goal lies in a direc- 
tion quite opposite to the one now being 
traveled in the Islands. That is to 
say, the English language must be 
taught them by the natural, the con- 
versational method, instead of by in- 
struction of the most formal and 
stereotyped character. To try to teaeh 
that exasperatingly lawless and diffi- 
cult tongue to foreign children even 
before they have learned to read their 
vernacular, by means of formal text, 
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books written in the foreign tongue, 
is a forlorn hope indeed. 

Another serious obstacle in the path 
to the desired goal—making English 
the common language of the Islands— 
is the very inferior character of the 
teaching body. Neither as individuals 
nor as a class can they, however, be 
held responsible for their limitations. 
They are themselves the unhappy vic- 
tims of the system which they are now 
in turn helping to perpetuate. But it 
is an incontrovertible fact that only a 
very few of the native teachers have 
had anything like adequate prepara- 
tion for their task. Most of them have 
had none at all for the teaching of Eng- 
lish. In his annual report for 1921 the 
Director of Education, Mr. Luther B. 
Bewley, admits that 62 per cent of the 
native teachers never went beyond the 
first year of the high-school course in 
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their own scholastic careers. That is a 
sufficiently disquieting fact. But be- 
hind it there lurks another even more 
sinister, namely, that probably the 
majority of those 12,768 teachers never 
even so much as completed the Inter- 
mediate Course. The significance of 
that fact for this discussion becomes 
fully apparent only when it is under- 
stood that in the Philippines today, 
and for a number of years past, the 
Primary and Intermediate schools have 
been so thoroughly Filipinized that 
practically no American teachers re- 
main in them. The work of instruction 
is now carried on exclusively by na- 
tives, by natives of whom the great 
majority probably never had an Amer- 
ican teacher at any time; who never, 
or only on the rarest occasions hear 
good English spoken; never read an 
English book other than their school 
texts, whose English vocabulary, al- 
ways excruciatingly mispronounced, 
often misunderstood and, therefore, 
misapplied when used, consists at best 
of not more than three hundred words; 
and who never had any training what- 
ever in teaching. Only 1,164 of the 
20,610 Filipino teachers in the service 
in 1921 were high-school graduates. 
Only seventy-four of the thousands of 
graduates of the University of the 
Philippines have seen fit to “join the 
Bureau.” Furthermore, because of the 
backward cultural conditions prevail- 
ing among the Islanders—there are 
practically no newspapers, no maga- 
zines, no books—the mental outlook of 
the teachers is inconceivably meager. 
Scarcely able to impart what the text- 
books contain, they are quite unable to 
enrich them from their own resources. 
But these are the teachers who have 
the pupils for nine long crucial years, 
from the beginning of the Primary 
period to the end of the Intermediate 
Course, and it is by means of their in- 
struction that the child is expected to 
be able to read, write, and speak Eng- 
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lish in such wise that he can under- 
standingly and appreciatively “study” 
“Hiawatha” in the seventh grade, and 
“Evangeline” immediately upon his 
entrance into the high school, where he 
has his first taste of instruction by 


trained American teachers. But of 
the latter there were, in 1921, only 315 
scattered among the sixty-five high 
schools, with their 19,085 pupils. The 
last-named figure represents, therefore, 
the actual number of children among 
the 943,364 who were in attendance 
upon all the schools in that year, who 
were privileged to hear the English 
language spoken fluently and idiomat- 
ically by a few of their teachers. Under 
such conditions how can the authori- 
ties expect ever “to make the use of 
English so general that it cannot help 
but become the common language of 
the people”? The present writer’s ex- 
perience as a teacher of English in the 
University of the Philippines, where the 
hand-picked fruit of the school system 
is supposed to assemble, leads him to 
believe that probably half of the stu- 
dents of that “highest institution of 
learning in the land” understand only 
about 50 per cent of what they read 
in their texts, that they actually mis- 
understand 25 per cent, and that they 
have only a muddled idea of the re- 
mainder! 

If it is the purpose of this education 
to make English the common language 
of the Filipino people, then the results 
thus far obtained, after nearly a quar- 
ter of a century of effort and the ex- 
penditure of many millions of pesos, 
challenge this education both as to its 
purpose and its means. What has actu- 
ally been accomplished? Practically 
nothing! The census of 1918 does, in- 
deed, blandly affirm that at that time 
860,000 Filipinos spoke English. But 
this figure, like a great many others 
in that naive publication, is quite 
meaningless. The ubiquitous Chinese 
tienda keeper in the Islands also nearly 

















always “speaks English,” but after his 
own peculiar fashion. The writer’s ex- 
perience as Professor of English in the 
University convinces him that there are 
not now fifteen hundred natives who 
can comfortably, fluently, and cor- 
rectly dictate an English letter of one 
hundred and fifty words; and _ that 
there are not five hundred who can 
comfortably, fluently, and _ correctly 
converse in English for fifteen minutes. 
To do either one of these things, one 
must be able to think in English, but 
only a mere handful of Filipinos can 
turn that trick. As for the mass of 
the “educated,” including most of the 
graduates of the University, their so- 
called English is usually a sloppy 
Malay-Spanish-English jargon that de- 
fies description, of which the pro- 
nunciation is weird and the syntax 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
Outside of Manila even that kind of 
English is seldom heard among the 
natives. Throughout the provinces one 
never hears anything but the vernacu- 
lars. The language of the home, the 
street, the shop, the playground, re- 
mains the native dialect. The moment 
the doors of the school close behind 
them, teachers and pupils lapse spon- 
taneously into their mother tongue. 
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During their weekly visits to the 
schools for the religious instruction of 
the children whose parents wish them 
to receive it, the padres always use the 
only language that the children under- 
stand, the one that they learned at 
their mothers’ knees. The business of 
provincial boards and municipal coun- 
cils is carried on in Spanish. The busi- 
ness of the courts is transacted in that 
language and the vernaculars. The 
speech of the legislature is Spanish. As 
recently as 1921 the Director of Edu- 
cation somewhat impatiently exclaimed, 
“Whenever all the departments and 
branches of the Government, including 
the courts, adopt the use of English to 
the exclusion of Spanish, there will be 
placed upon it a premium, and there 
will be given to it a prestige, that will 
stimulate to an irresistible degree its 
study and its diffusion.” But what 
good would it do to “adopt” a language 
that nobody can speak or understand 
even after twenty-four years of grind- 
ing effort by the system to make it 
“so general that it cannot but help be- 
come the common language of the 
people”? 

Is it an exaggeration to say that such 
a system is a colossal failure? 











The First White Boy in Tih-Tao 


By Robert B. Ekvall 


“Ngai Ming Shi” 


The Story of an American Boy in China, Son of a Missionary in a Remote 
Village, and How He Finally Made the “Stone Bridge 
Street Gang” 


REMEMBER a long dusty street 

between low mud walls—especially 
dusty in the wintertime when the mule 
and cart caravans ground and reground 
the earth to a thick powder that lay 
inches deep. But when the rains came 
it changed to a magnified mud puddle 
over two blocks long, and foot-passers 
slipped along rather precariously on 
the little mud sidewalks that huddled 
close to the long mud walls on either 
side of the street. At the crossings 
stepping stones promised dry footing, a 
promise not always kept, and at the 
southern end of the street a gutter 
maintained a somewhat uncertain ex- 
istence and the two stone slabs over it, 
leading to the doors of Wang the sec- 
retary and Luh the merchant, gave the 
street its name Shi Tcheo Kai (Stone 
Bridge Street). 

The street ran north and south, so in 
the wintertime the old deaf lady next 
door, and Wang Nai Nai, the neighbor- 
hood terror, and the sweet-faced wife 
of Mei, the huckster, followed the sunny 
side and in the summertime the shady 
side, and sat on one side in the morn- 
ing and on the other in the afternoon 
as they spun linen thread, sewed shoe- 
soles, and tended the children. And the 
grandfathers of the street used to shuffle 
along smoking long pipes, or, gathered 
in groups, they would discuss the neigh- 
borhood gossip, repeat old legends to 
each other, or maybe learn some new 
ones from a wandering fiddler minstrel. 

The younger women stayed more 
carefully behind the blank mud walls 
that lined the street, only coming out 





well chaperoned and spending most of 
their time in the little courtyards into 
which the big wooden gates opened. 
But the children roamed everywhere, — 
in each others’ yards, in the street, but 
principally in the large open lot across 
the street that was entirely empty ex- 
cept for a perfect jungle of tall weeds 
and some well-nigh buried ruins. 

I remember a bewildered little white 
boy and the blank, curious, or hostile 
faces that seemed to haunt his lonely 
play. He was the first white child ever 
seen in Tih-Tao. But little by little 
he began to pick up acquaintance with 
the different faces, and house by house 
he made his way down the street— 
shunned, watched, feared, but finally 
accepted, and Shi Tcheo Kai became 
his street and valiantly he joined and 
later led in the fights that occasionally 
took place between the different neigh- 
borhoods. 

Luh Shi San (Sixty-three) was the 
first of his friends. Luh Shi San’s 
grandmother was the deaf lady next 
door, and the flat grass-grown roof of 
the little hut, combined house and store, 
where he and his grandparents lived, 
was right beside the foreign compound’s 
kitchen roof. One day, as the little 
white boy scrambled along the tiling 
of this roof stalking an imaginary tiger, 
he saw a little boy breaking up firewood 
in their backyard. Leveling a cautious 
gun he was about to add one more pelt 
to the spoils of a young Nimrod, when 
Luh Shi San threw the last stick on 
the pile and glanced up. For a minute 
the two stared at each other, and then 
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with timid friendliness Luh Shi San 
smiled 

Now Luh Shi San had the sweetest 
smile in all the city of Tih-Tao; it 
brouglit two big dimples into his cheeks 
and made his eyes twinkle most invit- 
ingly. And because the white boy was 
very lonely he said directly, after the 
manner of foreigners, “What are you 
doing?” 

The answer was stiff with Oriental 
etiquette. “Getting wood for my grand- 
mother, Little Teacher. And your 
honorable name is 7 

“Ming Shi—say, can’t you come up 
and play with me when the fire is built? 
I’ll let you in at the big gate and make 
the dog be quiet. I’m hunting tigers 
now, but there is no fun alone. What 





is your name?” 

“My name is Luh Shi San, and when 
the fire is built I’ll come to the gate. 
Then we can play the story of the 
brothers Right and Wrong and ‘The 
Tiger’ and other great stories. Wait 
for me, Ming Shi.” And he was gone. 
But the little white boy had made a 
lasting friend for they were both the 
same age. 

So all afternoon they played acting 
out old legends of Chinese heroes dead 
and deified, and in mimic war cut and 
slashed at each other with painted 
wooden dragonhead swords, which were 
Luh Shi San’s special .contribution to 
the paraphernalia of war. Though he 
was smaller, Luh Shi San was nimble 
and quick and wise beyond his years. 
Just at sundown Luh Shi San became 
conscience stricken. 

“Ai-yah—it is time for the offering to 
the Goddess of Mercy and I must hold 
the incense, and koh-tow three times. 
Ming Shi, you come home with me so 
my grandmother won’t beat me.” Once 
on intimate terms the stiff etiquette of 
his elders was forgotten. ‘Come, per- 
haps she will give us some oil cakes and 
she has never seen you except when you 
rode in the street on your donkey.” 
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With no reluctance, the white boy 
went along. He sat in the shadows of 
the little hut while Luh Shi San and 
his grandmother lit the incense to 
Kwang Ing Puh Sah and knocked their 
heads on the floor three times with 
many prayers, and although he felt that 
it was a lie, he was very quiet and after- 
ward ate with relish the oil cakes and 
answered many questions until he too 
became conscience stricken. Was not 
that the cook’s voice calling his name? 
So regretfully declining to stay for sup- 
per, he went home—but to be lonely no 
more. 

Then came a day when a very excited 
Luh Shi San came to ask the little white 
boy to help him fly his kite in the open 
lot across the street. There he met Ri 
Koh, the second son in the house of 
Chang, a boy as big as himself but 
much older; and following words over 
some kite string, they had a rough and 
tumble wrestling match with nothing 
barred, after which with mutual respect 
they became good friends. But Ri Koh 
was as different from Luh Shi San as 
night is from day. He was a sour lad 
with sullen lips, a quick temper, and a 
habit because he was older than the 
others of assuming an imperious leader- 
ship. It was often challenged, but be- 
ing very fearless and a natural leader 
he held his own very well. 

On this particular day he was flying 
a huge kite made like the God of War, 
and considerably larger than a man, 
and when once it was up in the air 
the little kites of the neighborhood 
seemed like bits of paper blowing in the 
wind by comparison. But the wind was 
very good and soon from all parts of the 
city kites of every description and size 
were going up, and numerous fights in 
the air were taking place. Ri Koh was 
not at all reluctant to take part in these, 
for about twenty-five feet of string 
nearest his kite had been dipped in glue 
and powdered glass until it made a very 
effective cutting edge. Twice Luh Shi 
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San, the little white boy and the other 
children of the street celebrated glee- 
fully the swift descent- of rival kites 
cut loose from their moorings. But there 
came a& moment when, after some 
breathless maneuvering, the little group 
watched in silence their own kite flutter 
down to the distant housetops. Ri Koh, 
his dark face a little darker as he pulled 
in his empty kite string, began a thor- 
ough cataloguing of his unknown rival’s 
ancestry, beginning with father and 
mother and leaving no one out, back to 





the fifth generation. This seemed to 
relieve his mind somewhat, and he in- 
vited the crowd to his father’s small 
orchard where they gorged alarmingly 
on green apricots. 

With two friends already made the 
rest was easy and soon the little white 
boy was at home all along the street. 
The Wang twins next door were about 
the same age and the five made a good 
gang, sufficiently strong in numbers yet 
mobile in action. The open lot across 
the street was generally the scene of 
their activities. From early morning 
till dusk they skirmished through the 
tall weeds, fighting all the wars of 
Chinese history, especially the recent 
Mohammedan Rebellion forty years 
previous, and—as the little white boy’s 
father used to read the Iliad and the 
Odyssey at tea—sometimes the exploits 
of Achilles and Ulysses were reproduced 
with a quaint Chinese interpretation 
that should have made Homer turn in 
his grave. When tired of war, the five 
served royal twelve-course . feasts on 
bits of tiling and broken crockery, en- 
acting all the wordy forms of etiquette 
known to their elders till that innate 
dramatic sense would finally become 
wearied and they would take to marbles 
played with their feet and various 
games of ball and shuttle-cock played 
by kicking. 

As night came on, and with it all 
the nameless terrors of the dark, no one 
lingered on the open lot, for the chil- 
dren told in scared whispers of the 
spirits and ghosts that wandered over 
the buried ruins,—spirits of the dead 
slaughtered forty years before when the 
Mohammedans had burned the lot clean 
and used it for their execution ground. 
The little white boy, though he laughed 
scornfully in the daylight, was glad at 
nightfall to sit in the small circle of 
flickering light made by the little oil 
lamp in Luh Shi San’s home, and share 
his humble meal, and talk in awed 
whispers of the lights that were said to 
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In far-off villages in China, small boys run around in gangs, play war, fly kites, and 
poke fun at their elders like boys everywhere else 
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dance and flicker in the darkness across 
the street until the sickening fumes of 
the grandfather’s opium pipe drove him 
home. 

Halfway between the richly orna- 
mented gate of the Wang family and 
the one-man tobacco factory on the cor- 
ner was a big mulberry tree which grew 
so close to the wall that almost half of 
its branches hung over the street. Here 
the crowd were collected one hot sum- 
mer afternoon. The little white boy 
and Luh Shi San were playing jacks 
with pebbles, and Ri Koh and Shwang 
Sin, one of the Wang twins, were swap- 
ping silk cocoons with considerable ar- 
gument as to the value of each separate 
cocoon. All were keeping a weather eye 
on the mulberry branches overhead, for 
ripe berries were dropping with excit- 
ing frequency. Presently Ching Ming, 
the other Wang twin, came sauntering 
down the street and joined the group. 

Ching Ming kept his hands tucked in 
his sleeves after the manner of a great 
official and noticed the others con- 
descendingly ; for Ching Ming, since he 
had taken up reading the four char- 
acter classics in school, was assuming 
a good many airs. He had taken to 
wearing his finger nails long and now 
as he stroked his carefully braided 
queue they flashed a bright vermilion 
from careful coloring with flower petals. 

“Sit down, Honorable One,” sug- 
gested Luh Shi San, with a guileless 
face, “Ming Shi and I have been talk- 
ing about his country and he says it 
is far to the eastward and is bigger 
than ours.” 

“Ming Shi has learned awrong,” an- 
swered Ching Ming leveling the dust 
to make a good surface to sketch on, 
“just yesterday my honorable teacher 
showed me how the world lay and why 
our honorable country is called the 
Flowery Celestial Central Kingdom. 
Flower of the nations, it is blessed by 
the Son of Heaven and lies in the center 
of the world like this.” 


With quick fingers he sketched a 
large circle and in the center outlined 
a country which he labeled China; then 
as small islands that dot the southern 
seas he put down America, France, Eng- 
land and Russia, with great pains mak- 
ing England a little larger than the 
others. 

“Son of a dog and taught of liars,” 
snapped the little white boy, an Occi- 
dental temper finding Oriental expres- 
sion, and in the scuffle that followed at 
least one vermilion finger nail was 
broken before they pulled them apart. 

“Be quiet, Ming Shi! Be quiet, Ming 
Shi!” begged Luh Shi San holding tight 
to the little white boy. “Would your 
father let you go to the fair tomorrow 
if he heard that you had been fighting 
in the street? Think of the excitement 
you would miss. Ching Ming is very 
stupid. Don’t mind what he says.” 

Thus pacified, the little white boy 
settled back to his game of jacks and 
peace was restored. But soon a storm 
broke in another quarter claiming all 
their interest. From further up the 
street came the sound of angry voices 
and the Wang twins and Luh Shi San 
began to look at each other in a half- 
amused, half-embarrassed way. 

“Come on, Ming Shi,” urged Ri Koh, 
“their grandmothers are settling the ac- 
count before the gods. Let’s go and 
hear who is best. Come, boys, the bur- 
dens of your parents do not chafe your 
skin.” 

The storm had been brewing for some 
time and at the first sound of angry 
voices the neighborhood had turned out 
to see and hear the fun. Quite as good 
as a cock fight, they thought, and 
waited. 

The two old women only lived one 
door apart so each sat on her own door- 
step with a board in front of her and 
in her hands a mallet or short wooden 
club, such as is used for beating clothes, 
with which she pounded the board as : 
sort of staccato punctuation to the 
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choice and fluent repartee addressed to 
her neighbor, the enemy. 

“Born when the spirits of good were 
asleep, of parents cursed by the gods, 
your blood is evil and your heart is 
hate. Your sons are all left handed and 
daughters -in- 
law run the 
streets, 


y 0 nae” © 
Luh Shi San’s 
grandmother 
pause d for 
breath and 


finished with 
a string of 
epithets not 
at all printa- 
ble, then be- 
sinning a new 
paragraph 
with increased 
fluency and 
still more 
vivid charac- 
terization. 
“Ai - yah,” 
chanted the 
Wang twins’ 
grandmother, 
her voice ris- 
ing in vicious 
triumph, 
“evil- hearted 
daughter of 
misfortune’s 
abortion, your 
sons drank 
poison from 
your breasts and have all gone to dark- 
ness—none are left to follow your cof- 
fin. Deaf adder of poisoned lips.” 
“There is where grandmother has the 
advantage,” whispered Luh Shi San, 
“she is deaf and can’t hear so does not 
raise her voice at each fresh word of 
cursing. She will last longer, I think.” 
His voice was calmly speculative and 
the five went back to their games. All 
through the afternoon there came the 





steady pounding of wood and a cease- 
less flow of wordy war, growing gradu- 
ally hoarser, it is true, but still intense, 
until in the midst of a shrilly screamed 
climax Wang Nai Nai’s voice left her 
completely and picking up her board, 
she turned 
into her own 
house, leaving 
the field to 
Luh Shi San’s 
deaf grand- 
mother. 

Luh Shi 
San, in the 
midst of a 
game, raised 
his head and 
listened— 
‘*Grand- 
mother has 
won. The gods 
favor the 
deaf. Your 
turn, Ming 
Shi.” And the 
game went on. 

I remember 
a hot dusty 
fair ground 
where five 
boys wan- 
dered through 
the whole of 
a long sum- 

- mer day. 
© Ewing Galloway When the dav 
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“Looking till we meet again” was done 


there were 
four very sick boys and one not quite so 
sick, for Luh Shi San had not had quite 
as much to spend. All the morning they 
had gone, stopping at every booth be- 
tween the East Gate and Temple Hill 
and at noon they were about full. Ri 
Koh was cracking watermelon seeds 
lazily, as though he had long since 
reached his limit, and the rest were 
crunching peanuts with unutterable 
weariness. 
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“We can’t go home yet,” said Luh 
Shi San, “but half the day has passed; 
the fair isn’t as big this year as it was 
two years ago. What is to be done?” 

“Watch the play in the temple court- 
yard on the hill. It has just about 
started and should last all afternoon. 
Come on.” 

Following the road through the long 
rows of booths, where“é¢verything from 
household Buddhas to children’s rattles 
was sold, the five soon reached the wide 
stone stairway leading~«to the temple 
courtyard. The fair crowd, in much 
the same mood as the boys, looking 
for something less strenuous than wan- 
dering through the bewildering sights 
and sounds of the fair ground, were be- 
ginning to collect here too. Very con- 
scious of their superior sophistication 
as city folks, the boys made their wav 
through the crowd with many jibes and 
a good deal of bantering with .the 
slower-witted peasants who thronged 
the broad stone steps. 

As they reached the court and found 
a comfortable place on the slope of the 
hill, where they could squat on their 
haunches and watch the stage, Ching 
Ming feeling an intellectual superiority 
assumed control. 

“See, Ming Shi, there is a great Ling 
Wei Shang playing the part of Lien 
Whua, the lotus queen of the central 
kingdom.” 

A shrill squawky harangue with many 
unnecessary gestures followed from the 
fantastically dressed figure on the stage. 

“Look, here comes the Emperor Tang 
—think of what that robe must be 
worth—hear the lines ‘Eyes like stars 
reflected from the Sacred Pool.’ ” 

The emperor struck an attitude, 
wiped back his flowing Tartar mustache 
with a magnificent gesture, that each 
one of the five cautiously tried when 
he thought the others weren’t looking, 
and began a melting monologue in 
rhythmic Chinese verse. Enter the vil- 
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lains, two of them, and a splendid bit 
of sword play followed that roused even 
Ri Koh’s rather slow appreciation. 

“The two-handed blade of the 
Tangs!” he exclaimed, as the emperor 
with wide slashes and grotesque antics 
drove the two back; then came the rat- 
tle of a drum and soldiery in weird 
armor appeared, after which followed 
endless dialogues and much loud-voiced 
defiance. 

The late afternoon sun was making 
long shadows. when they finally tore 
themselves away, and as the shrill 
monotony of three minor chords played 
by a Chinese violin and two banjos 
grew fainter they loitered reluctantly 
down the broad stairway. Ri Koh 
gripped a two-handed wooden sword 
with grim fierceness; the little white 
boy was trying with a greatly divided 
mind to play the part of the Last of 
the Mohicans and Emperor Tang at the 
same time, and Ching Ming’s voice 
lingered softly on a sonorous phrase of 
beautiful Chinese—“Eyes like stars re- 
flected from the Sacred Pool.” 

At the foot of the hill they stopped. 
The little white boy who, because of a 
bewildering number of pockets, had 
pleasant financial surprises, had found 
thirty cash in his left back pocket. 
Valiantly they rallied to the nearest 
booth, did their duty and then stag- 
gered to the city gate. There the noises 
of the fair ground were lost in the 
echoes of the long vaulted arch, Stone 
Bridge Street was but two blocks away, 
and for them the Seventh Moon fair 
was over. 

“Ai-yah,” sighed Luh Shi San, “the 
next is New Year’s.” And each one 
made a silent check on his fingers, 
counting five. 

Time has no part in the things that 
I remember. New Year’s Eve, leaping 
days and months, seems to have come 
right after—a Chinese New Year’s Eve 
of popping firecrackers and excited 
crowds thronging the narrow streets. 
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The little white boy found each of his 
friends busied with some New Year’s 
task when he finally broke away from 
supper. Luh Shi San was helping his 
grandfather wrap presents in festive red 
paper. Ching Ming and Schwang Sin 
were helping write the door-post in- 
scriptions. Ri Koh was rigging up vari- 
ous fireworks contrivances that sug- 
gested big doings. But each one was 
soon ready, and they started out for an 
evening. 

In the dark, Stone Bridge Street was 
popping with strings of firecrackers, 
whirlers and other fireworks, but the 
neighborhood was too tame for the five. 
At the corner where the street cut into 
the main thoroughfare they joined the 
closely packed throng that surged 
along. Bright-colored paper lanterns 
were hung in rows across the narrow 
streets and lit the shops and gateways 
with a rosy, almost magic glow, as the 
revelers shouted and jostled. Ri Koh 
was the only one properly equipped, 
so the others stopped at the first shop 
and laid in an ample supply of fire- 
works and then for them the fun began. 
Holding to each other they elbowed 
their way toward the square and were 
almost there when there came the shout 
“Make way! Make way!” and the crowd 
split, pushing into gateways and open 
shop fronts to get out of the way. 

Down the street, preceded by red 
and yellow coated yamen runners, came 
an official chair and as it passed the 
boys caught sight of a wan painted face 
of some high-born lady seeing the sights 
through her chair window. But the 
crowd was near a riot. Just as they 
passed, Ri Koh got an arm free and the 
next minute a big one popped almost 
under the feet of the chair bearers. A 
shout went up from the crowd. Here 
was new sport and it seemed the signal 
for a general bombardment. But Luh 
Shi San caught the little white boy by 
the sleeve. “Look out, that means 
trouble. The Great Ones dare not lose 


face that way,” and dragged him into 
a shop. 

They were barely inside when there 
came a scattering outside and Ri Koh 
broke in. “Where are Ching Ming and 
Shwang Sin?” he panted. 

With the clatter of hoofs on the pave- 
ment a squad of cavalry came past, 
swinging their whips mercilessly, and 
behind them came the military official 
on a big white horse, his face perfectly 
expressionless. But the look of cold 
contempt in his eyes brought a hush 
to the crowd. Ri Koh poked the little 
white boy. ‘“Doesn’t he look like the 
Emperor Tang?” 

Yet that was but an incident in an 
evening of wild excitement and noise 
and when it was all over five very tired 
boys stopped in front of the little white 
boy’s house and lit their last fuses. 
Then, imitating their elders, they stood 
in a circle and shook their own hands 
at each other, bowing with elaborate 
politeness. “Greetings for the New 
Year. May the moons be propitious.” 
And each one, except the little white 
boy, as he reached his own door 
stopped to bump his head to the fresh 
door god, gorgeous in cheap paper and 
bright paint, that was pasted on his 
gate. The little white boy’s gate was 
bare. 

Again, I remember it was peach and 
apricot time. The four, Ri Koh being 
absent, were in the Wangs’ back yard 
and the trees were full of ripe fruit. 
So they sat on the ground and ate 
leisurely and their talk turned, as boys’ 
talk will, to what they were going to be. 

“Ming Shi, what are you going to 
be? A great teacher like your father 
and preach doctrine? What things do 
they do in your country, anyway? It 
is strange what things you white people 
do. Now I like to play with the white 
balls and those things strung like nets 
and shaped like guitars, but when I am 
a man and a scholar I will never run 
around and play till I sweat like a 
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coolie as your father does. If I like 
to watch it, I’ll have the servants play. 
Some day I hope to be a scholar and a 
teacher; next year I finish the Nine 
Books and go to the government 
schools, and then the examinations be- 
gin. How long do you expect to study?” 

“Oh, a few years maybe,” answered 
the little white boy. 

Talk of studies rather bored him in 
the summertime, to say the least, and 
he went on with the peachstone neck- 
lace that he was making. 

Here Shwang Sin the other Wang 
twin broke in: 

“When I’m a man, I’m going to eat 
the Emperor’s grain; and after I’ve 
fought the Tibetans and the Moham- 
medans, I’ll come back and have a 
company of my own and a big yamen, 
and I shall learn the German drill and 
teach it to my men. Books will not 
do much these days, not as much as 
good rifles. Then you'll come back 
from America and bring me some good 
ones, won’t you?” 

“Most certainly,” answered Ming Shi, 
interested at once, “what kind do you 
want,—one with two barrels like the 
picture I showed you—and how many 
revolvers?” 

“Ah yes, and at that time, Ming Shi, 
I’ll be a great merchant.” This from 
Luh Shi San, “And have a big shop on 
the East Street next to the yamen, and 
you'll bring me silks from the coast in 
your boxes so I won’t have to pay the 
road and province tax, and you’ll send 
for foreign goods for me, won’t you? 
But never mind what we are going to 
be. Here is Ri Koh and”—by now his 


eyes were dancing with merriment and 
his dimples showed very plainly—‘“and 
he is not going to be anything, he gets 
married next moon. 


Koh?” 


Is she pretty, Ri 
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“How do I know?” growled Ri Koh, 
who had just come in. “I’ve never 
seen her; but mother says father paid 
too much for her, so I hope she is.” 

“Think, Ri Koh,” put in Ching 
Ming, “you'll be a family man now, 
and have a small altar of your own, 
and . 

“Yes, and my mother will swear at 
my wife and my wife will cry and her 
relatives will blame me if she takes 
opium. All a bad business, but I am 
going to have some clothes, though. 
The gown is of real Si-chuan silk. And 
many feasts—the first one is tomorrow, 
and you can all come; but to the others 
only grown people can come. There 
they are calling me again—may the 
gods blight them.” 

And Ri Koh got up from the com- 
fortable position he had assumed and 
left the others to peaches and futures. 

Perhaps at the first break or threat- 
ened break in the circle I should leave 
them, but I remember a long dusty 
street, and the jingle of mule bells as 
the caravan filed out through the com- 
pound gate and up to the corner. The 
old gatekeeper was holding a saddled 
horse that fretted restlessly. The little 
group around gathered closer. 

“Peace all the way, Little Teacher.” 
Luh Shi San’s voice was husky, and his 
dimples were missing. Then the other 
farewells followed. 

“Go restfully and forget not to write.” 

“May the god your father taught 
hold your horse’s feet.” “Number the 
years quickly until you return—your 
home is Shi Tcheo Kai.” 

“Looking till we again meet,” came 
the answer of the white boy, and the 
horse broke away and up the street; 
the dust rose in a cloud behind him; he 
turned the corner; and Shi Tcheo Kai 
lay in the past. 
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The Magic Rouble 


By Nikolai Semionovitch Lyeskov 


CCORDING 
to a popular 
Russian belief, 
there are “magic 
roubles,” which are 
obtained by witch- 
craft, and may be 
freely spent, yet al- 
ways remain safe 
and whole in your 
pocket. A great 
deal of courage is 


From the Russian by Mrs. Vitali 





THE writer of this tale ranks among 
the great Russian writers such as 
Gontcharov, Tolstoy, Tourgenev, Salty- 
kov, and Dostoievsky. He was born 
in the Government of Orlov in 1831 
and died in 1895. He started life in 
a government post and began writing 
comparatively late, when he was thirty 
years old. His writings are of a purely 
Russian character, though he traveled 
in France and in Germany. His best 
known works are: “Sorboriani” 
(Cathedral Folks) and “Zapetchat- 
lenny Angel” (The Sealed Angel), 
both dealing with the ecclesiastical 
entourage, which he was past master 


When I was a little 
boy, I believed in 
it too. 


II 


One evening in 
my childhood, my 
old nurse, while 
putting me to bed 
on Christmas Eve, 
told me that there 





needed, however, in 


in depicting. 
order to procure 





were many people 
about at that hour 








yourself a rouble 

of this kind. I know, among other 
things, that you must take a speck- 
less black cat and carry it, on Christ- 
mass Eve, to the crossing of four 
roads, one of which must lead to a 
churchyard. 

Qnce there, you must stop, squeeze 
the cat, so as to make it mew, and then 
close your eyes. All this must take 
place a few minutes before midnight; a 
stranger will appear on the premises, 
who will want to buy the cat. He will 
offer you a very high price for the poor 
little animal, but you must only ask for 
a rouble, neither more nor less than 
one silver rouble. The mysterious 
stranger will press you to accept more, 
but you must insist on your price, and 
when this is at last handed over to you, 
you must put the rouble into your 
pocket and run away as fast as you 
can, without once looking backward. It 
is a “magie rouble,’”—you may pay it 
out as often as you will, it will never 
fail to return to your pocket. 

This is, doubtless, a naive and irra- 
tional superstition, yet there are simple 
folk who are inclined to believe in it. 
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in the village— 
masquerading, having their fortunes 
told or setting forth in quest of a 
“magic rouble.” These latter were in 
moral terror, she said, for they had to 
meet the Devil himself, face to face, on 
a far-off, solitary crossing of four roads, 
and bargain with him for the price of 
the black cat. On the other hand great 
joy was in store for them, for they 
could make marvelous purchases with 
a magic rouble. 

I could not help envying them as I 
thought of all I could buy if I possessed 
such a rouble. I was only eight years 
old at the time, but I had already been 
to Orel and to Kromy, and I had seen 
many admirable products of Russian 
industry and commerce at the annual 
Christmas fair held on the square in 
front of our church: white and yellow 
gingerbread, barley, sugar, nuts—sim- 
ple and baked—and even raisins and 
dates, imported from foreign parts for 
the benefit of the rich. I had also seen 
beautiful pictures representing generals 
in full uniform, and many other won- 
derful things which it was not in my 
power to buy, for I was only given an 
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ordinary silver rouble—not a magic one 
—for my expenses. But nurse bent 
over me and whispered into my ear that 
it would be different now, as my grand- 
mother possessed a magic rouble and 
had decided to make me a present of 
it. I should have to be very careful, 
however, for this miraculous coin had 
one very strange peculiarity. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“You will hear about it from your 
grandmother. Go to sleep, and when 
you wake up in the morning, she will 
bring you the rouble and teach you to 
use it.” 

Lulled by this promise, I tried to go 
to sleep as fast as I could, in order to 
while away the time until the morrow. 

My good nurse had not deceived me. 
The night passed like lightning, and 
when I opened my eyes on the next 
morning there was my grandmother 
standing beside my bed, wearing her 
best lace cap with frillings and holding 
a beautiful new silver rouble in her 
hand. 

“Here is your magic rouble,” said 
she. “Take it and come with me to 
church. You may go, after Mass, all 
by yourself to the fair, and buy what- 
ever you like with it. You will make 
your choice, draw out the rouble and 
pay for your purchase, but you will 
find that the rouble is still safe in your 
pocket.” 

“T know that,” said I. 

My grandmother went on: “It is true 
that the rouble returns,” said she; “this 
is its principal virtue. But it has an- 
other very dangerous peculiarity. It 
will remain in your pocket as long as 
you buy necessary or useful things, for 
yourself or for others. But if you spend 
a kopeck of it on something utterly 
superfluous and useless, the rouble will 
at once disappear.” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed; “I am very grate- 
ful to you for telling me this, Grand- 
mother dear; but I am big enough to 
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know what is useful and what is not, 
in this world.” 

Grandmother shook her head as 
though she doubted it, but I hastened 
to assure her that I was quite aware 
of the way in which people must behave 
when they are rich. 

“I am glad to hear it,” said my 
grandmother, “But try all the same 
to bear in mind what I have just told 
you. It is not so easy as you think 
to distinguish necessary things from 
useless or superfluous ones.” 

“Tf that is so,” said I, “will you ac- 
company me to the fair?” 

My grandmother consented, warning 
me, however, that she would not be able 
to give me any advice, or save me from 
the consequences of any rash action or 
error, for those who possess a magic 
rouble cannot be advised by anybody, 
but must be guided by their own judg- 
ment. 

“Dear Grandmother,” said I, “you 
need not give me any advice. It will 
be sufficient for me to look at you and 
read your thoughts in your eyes.” 

“T am ready te accompany you,” said 
my grandmother. And we went together 
to the fair.” 

The weather was beautiful. There 
was a slight frost, with a touch of 
moisture, and a smell of unbleached 
linen, birch bark and sheepskin in the 
air. Crowds of people, all dressed in 
their best attire, moved about at the 
fair. The sons of rich peasants had re- 
ceived five-kopeck pieces from their 
fathers, and had already spent them on 
clay whistles. They were whistling 
away on them with all their might, 
while the poor children, who had no 
money, gazed with envy at their more 
fortunate playmates. I saw that they 
were longing to join in this wonderful 
concert and...I glanced at my 
grandmother. .. . 

Clay whistles were by no means 
necessary or even useful objects, yet my 
grandmother did not seem to disapprove 
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of my desire to buy some for all the 
poor children of the village: far from 
this, her kind face seemed to express a 
certain satisfaction. I put my hand 
into my pocket, drew out my magic 
rouble and bought a box of clay 
whistles. I was even given some 
change, and putting it back into my 
pocket, I felt my rouble lying there, 
safe and whole. Meanwhile, all the 
poor children had _ received their 
whistles, and were feeling just as happy 
as the rich ones. 

“Aha” thought I to myself; “I under- 
stand everything now, and can act with 
more decision. 

I went up to the little shop where 
printed calicos and shawls were sold, 
and bought pink and blue dresses for 
all the girls in the village, and crimson 
shawls for the old women. And each 
time I paid for my purchase, I found 
my rouble still lying in my pocket. I 
also bought two coral studs for our 
housekeeper’s daughter, who had just 
become engaged—although I felt some 
apprehension as to their utility. But 
my grandmother looked pleased, and 
my rouble was still safe at the bottom 
of my pocket after this somewhat risky 
action on my part. 

I bought a few nuts and sweets for 
myself, and in another shop close by, 
I took a big Psalm-book, exactly like 
the Psalter I had seen lying on the 
table of our old cow-keeper. The good 
old soul loved this book, but it had 
taken the fancy of a young calf which 
shared her dwelling. This calf had 
much spare time, and whiled it away 
by gnawing the corners and tearing the 
pages of the Psalm-book. The poor 
old woman was thus deprived of her 
greatest consolation, which consisted in 
reading and singing her favorite psalms. 
It seemed by no means useless or super- 
fluous to buy her a new Psalm-book, 
and I was evidently right in thinking 
so, as my rouble still lay in its place 
in my pocket after this. 
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I began to buy, right and left, all that 
I thought necessary, and I even made 
a few risky purchases, as, for instance, 
a leather belt with silver ornaments for 
our young coachman, Constantine, and 
an accordion for the merry village-cob- 
bler, Egorka. Yet the rouble was still 
in my pocket. As to my grandmother, 
I had long ceased to look at her and to 
study the expression of her face. I was, 
myself, the center of everything: every- 
body was following me and talking of 
me. 

“Just look at our young master 
Nicholas! He seems to be able to buy 
up everything at the fair. He surely 
has got a magic rouble!” 

A new feeling came over me, which 
I had never before experienced. I 
wished to be followed and remarked 
by everyone; I wanted everybody to 
talk of me and praise my intelligence, 
my kindness and my wealth. 

I suddenly felt restless and sad. 

At that very moment, a fat merchant 
came up to me and, taking off his cap, 
addressed me as follows: 

“T am the fattest of all the merchants 
here, and the oldest in experience. I 
see very well that you can buy up the 
whole of the fair, because you have a 
magic rouble. It is easy for you to 
dazzle everybody. Yet there is one 
thing which you cannot buy, for all 
that you possess that rouble.” 

“Tf it is a useless thing, I shall cer- 
tainly not buy it,” I replied. 

“What do you mean by ‘useless’? said 
he. “You have bought but a few things 
for yourself, and a number of useful 
things for others. Yet see: they have 
already forgotten you.” 

I glanced around and, to my great 
astonishment, I saw I was alone with 
the fat merchant. My grandmother 


- had disappeared; I had, in fact, entirely 


forgotten her existence. The crowd had 
moved away from me, and was now 
surrounding a long and lanky indi- 
vidual, who wore a striped waistcoat 

















over his fur coat. This waistcoat had 
glass buttons, which glimmered faintly 
in the light. 

This was his only attraction. Yet 
everybody seemed to be following him 
and staring at him, as though there 
were something remarkable about his 
person. 

“T do not see 
said I. 

“No doubt you are right,” answered 
the merchant, “but see—there is your 
young coachman, Constantine, with his 
smart new belt, and the merry village- 
cobbler, Egorka, with his accordion; 
there is the housekeeper’s daughter with 
her coral studs, and even the old cow- 
keeper with her Psalm-book . . . they 
all of them following him and ad- 
As to the village-children, 


” 


anything to admire,” 


are 
miring him. 
I need not talk of them. 

I looked round and saw that all the 
people he had just mentioned were now 
surrounding the man with the glass but- 
tons, and the village-children were pro- 
claiming his glory on their whistles. 

I felt vexed and hurt, and considered 
it my duty to supersede the man with 
the buttons in their esteem. I hurried 
up to him. 

“Look here,” said I, 
me your waistcoat?” 

The man turned round, and the but- 
tons of his waistcoat glistened faintly 


“will you sell 


in the sunlight. 

“T am quite willing to sell it to you,” 
“but I must warn you 
that it will cost you dear.” 

“Do not trouble about that; please 


he answered, 


name your price.” 
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He smiled maliciously. 

“I see that you are very inexpe- 
rienced, which is not to be wondered at, 
at your age. You do not understand 
what I mean. My waistcoat is not 
worth much; I shall not charge you 
anything for it, but you must pay me 
a rouble for each button. These but- 
tons have no more real value than the 
waistcoat, but they sometimes glisten 
for a moment, and this pleases every- 
body.” 

“Very well,” said I; “I will pay you 
a rouble for each button. Take off 
your waistcoat.” 

“You must pay me first.” 

I drew out a rouble, but, putting my 
hand back into my pocket—I found 
that it was empty. My magic rouble 
had vanished, disappeared, and every- 
body was looking at me and laughing! 

I burst into tears and . . . woke up! 


III 


It was morning. 
standing by my bed, wearing her best 
lace cap with frillings and holding a 
beautiful new silver rouble in her hand. 

I realized that all I had just seen 
and gone through was but a dream, and 
hastened to tell grandmother about it. 

“Well,” said she, “I hope you will 
never forget that Christmas dream. You 
must come to Mass with me now. 
When it is over, we shall go together 
to the fair, and you shall buy every- 
thing you bought for these poor people 
in your dream.” 


Grandmother was 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND THE WORLD 


SUR WORLD extends to the President the felicitations of 
a large company of men and women who believe that 
America has an obligation of service to the world that 
is measured by her ability. This magazine believes that 
its constituency is looking to the President to lead the 
country forward toward meeting this obligation of service, in a sane 
and progressive way. It recalls with satisfaction that President 
Coolidge took a square stand for our membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, set up by the League of Nations, 
when the leaders of his party in the Senate were opposed. He did 
the same thing on the Japanese exclusion bill. He has expressed 
approval of our cooperation with the humanitarian agencies of the 
League. As the election was held there gathered in Geneva the 
Opium Conference, under the immediate agency and direction of the 
League, and we were represented not by unofficial observers but by 
official delegates. A few days after the election the President, in 
his Thanksgiving proclamation, found occasion to stress the fact that: 

“The year has been marked by a continuation of peace whereby 
our country has entered into a relationship of better understanding 
with all the other nations of the earth. Ways have been revealed 
to us by which we could perform very great service through the 
giving of friendly counsel, through the extension of financial assist- 
ance and through the exercise of a spirit of neighborly kindliness 
to less favored peoples. We should give thanks for the power which 
has been given into our keeping with which we have been able to 
render these services to the rest of mankind.” 

Clearly these are not the views of an isolationist. President 
Coolidge stands committed, both in deeds and in words, to world 
cooperation. That is something that overzealous friends of world 
cooperation would do well to remember. The President believes in 
the principle of cooperation with honest conviction and there is 
good ground to hope that he will be willing to see it applied just 
as far and as fast as his rule of common sense will permit him to go. 
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Assuredly he should be commended for all that he has done and 
encouraged by sympathetic support to go forward as rapidly as 
his judgment will allow. For it must not be forgotten that without 
his approval, during the coming four years, practically no -progress 
for this country in world cooperation can be made. 

As OUR WORLD urged last month, the thing for the friends of 
world cooperation to do is to agree on a common program that will 
gain support among pro-international people of all parties and then 
to advocate it in all sound and proper ways. If this is done there 
will presently be formed a large body of public opinion to support 
President Coolidge in his effort to realize his own present aims for 
world peace and understanding; and as he sees these realized there 
may stir within him even greater aims toward which he will lead 
his countrymen. 

It is cheering to tell our readers that, as this editorial is written, 
the Editor is aware of an effective effort to make the President 
realize that an overwhelming public opinion will be behind him in 
carrying out his own proposal that the United States join the World 
Court. This effort, OUR WORLD believes, will be successful and 
it should point the way to a succession of similar efforts in support 
of definite plans for further world cooperation. If believers in 
cooperation will learn to cooperate at home they will hasten the 
time when America will be cooperating more fully abroad. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY DRAWING CLOSER 


SOCCER FOOTBALL GAME may not seem to have any 
| very direct bearing on international politics. But when 
it is between former enemies, and is the first to take 
place after a great war, it has significance. Of this order 
was the series of matches between French and German 
teams, held recently in Paris in a spirit of good sportsmanship and 
without manifestations of bad feeling on either side. It may be 
taken as an indication of a new tendency, one of the most important 
in the present European situation. 

Many signs are showing that acceptance of the idea of a working 
relation with Germany has become the order of the day in France. 
Frenchmen are inclined to give increased emphasis to the meaning 
of the elections of last spring, which turned the “War Parliament” 
out of power and brought in the new liberal-radical majority. 
Whether or not Herriot continues to hold office as Premier, they 
argue, the policies implied in the outcome of that election will be 
carried on. They are the policies reflected in the reparations agree- 
ments of London and the program of arbitration, security and dis- 
armament worked out by the League of Nations at Geneva and 
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signed first by France. Naturally France does not propose to 
sacrifice her hard-won gains of the war; but the public opinion 
dominant in the country now is animated by the desire to soften 
hostile states of mind, to outlaw war, and to bring about stable 
conditions in Europe. And at the same time there is to be noted a 
gradual revival of the theory of an actual French-German accord 


as the best safeguard of peace. 

This redirection of French policy—if it may be called so—has a 
bearing on relations with Great Britain. It may if it is carried to its 
logical conclusion mean a defeat of British policies on the Continent 
since the war and the creation of a new set of circumstances and 
problems. It is interpreted—and by British as well as by continental 
observers—somewhat as follows: At the London conference on 
reparations France made concessions in the hope of securing in 
return some definite British pledge of aid in a crisis to assure her 
safety. France had her treaties with Belgium, Poland, and the 
nations of the Little Entente in central Europe; but they did not 
seem sufficient. The question of security was then referred to the 
League of Nations, and the Arbitration Protocol presented a solution. 
But British hesitation to accept all the obligations implied in the 
new Protocol, and to pledge the use of the British Navy to back it 
up, has been taken to mean that Great Britain is likely to pursue 
her traditional policy of independent action in relation to the Con- 
tinent. France consequently tends to turn again in other directions, 
to find some certainty for the future. The result, surprising to 
many people and sufficiently spectacular in any case, is that the way 
which appears more and more promising to influential French liberal 
and industrial groups is to work out a real understanding with 
Germany. 

A great deal depends upon which side wins in the German elec- 
tions in December. If the reactionary Nationalists gain power, it 
may be expected that there will be a revival of the irreconcilable 
Nationalist faction in France also. Ex-President Millerand’s can- 
didacy for Parliament is one hint of the opposition ready to develop. 
On the other hand, a success for the German liberal and democratic 
groups, favoring German membership in the League of Nations, will 
reinforce the French liberal sentiment. 

The trend of the present in France is toward an agreement with 
Germany which would be not only political but also economic. This 
would mean renunciation of long-standing continental antagonisms 
and a settlement practically independent of Great Britain. The 
endeavor for a French-German understanding has been most clearly 
marked in the dealings on new trade treaties with Germany. Special 
privileges in Germany enjoyed by the Allies in Germany under the 
peace treaties terminate in January. 
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British negotiations for a commercial treaty, it will be recalled, 
were broken off when the delegates of Great Britain, representing 
a country with a free trade policy, were met by a German demand 
for treatment equal to that of the “most favored nation” and at the 
same time by a German announcement of new high protective tariff 
rates. The arrangement proposed obviously would have been to 
the disadvantage of Great Britain. The conferences ended in a 
deadlock. 

Negotiations in Paris have taken a different course. It is true 
that the first meetings did not lead to an understanding. German 
requests for “most favored nation” treatment collided too sharply 
with French desires for special treatment of certain products— 
especially for an extension of the period of free importation for 
products of Alsace and Lorraine. But it is significant that the con- 
ferences were not broken off. They were to be renewed after further 
consultation with the business interests on both sides; and the fore- 
casts were for an agreement then. 

In the background is the possibility, long discussed, of a combina- 
tion of French iron interests in Lorraine with German coal-mining 
interests in the Ruhr. Before the Allied victory in the war trans- 
ferred Alsace and Lorraine to France, Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron 
formed the basis of one of the three strongest units of the world’s 
steel industry. The French-German understanding now being dis- 
cussed would reconstitute it. The other two great units of the steel 
industry are the American and the British. So the course of these 
negotiations on the Continent is of direct concern not only to Great 
Britain but also to the United States. A French-German commer- 
cial and industrial understanding, perhaps containing provisions to 
supply German coal to France, would create a new set of problems 
for Great Britain. Her coal industry, formerly supported to a great 
extent by exports to France, is depressed by the arrangement under 
the reparations program for Germany to ship Ruhr coal and coke 
to France as part payment in kind. British shipping and textile 
industries are hard hit by revival of German activity in those fields, 
at lower costs. American foreign trade would be. affected also 
though less immediately and directly. 

A French-German accord and the entrance of Germany into the 
League of Nations would undoubtedly do more than anything else 
at the present time to steady the life of the continent of Europe. 
At the same time it would intensify the difficulties of Great Britain; 
and it would face the United States with a new world situation to 
be considered in the light of American interest. The results of such 
a realignment cannot be predicted. But inevitably it would force 
fundamental changes in the relations and policies of all the Powers 
affected. 
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TURKEY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


i HE APPROACH of the Turkish Nationalist Government 

(- py at Angora to the League of Nations bids fair to extend 
the influence of the international association at Geneva 
successfully to a great sphere of trouble and conflict in 
the Near East. The particular matter which has brought 
about the change in the Turkish attitude is the dispute with Great 
Britain over the northern boundary of the British mandated state 
of Irak, in central Asia Minor, involving control of the Vilayet 
of Mosul with its reported deposits of petroleum. Great Britain 
took the first step by referring the dispute to the League, under the 
terms of the Allied-Turkish treaty of Lausanne; but Turkey followed 
without great hesitation by accepting the League’s invitation to be 
represented at the discussions of the question by the Council in 
September. The final agreement of both parties to arbitration by 
the Council marked definitely the submission to the League of one 
of the great unsettled controversies threatening war. 

Since that time there have been continued arguments between 
Great Britain and Turkey over the presence of Turkish forces across 
the frontier set by the Lausanne treaty. The Turkish Government 
contended that their troops were not beyond the line existing when 
the arbitration agreement was made at Geneva, and that this was 
the status to be considered. When Great Britain sent an ultimatum 
demanding withdrawal of the Turkish contingents, Turkey coun- 
tered by appealing to the League for aruling. Great Britain, instead 
of enforcing her demand, agreed. So the whole matter went before 
the special sitting of the League Council in Brussels late in October. 
Successful adjustment of this further difficulty may open the way for 
final arbitration on the basis of the report to be made by a Council 
Commission. This would mark a decisive entry of the League as a 
force for peace in the disturbed arena of the Near East. 

Meanwhile, determination whether Turkey is to apply for mem- 
bership in the League is expected to come during the sessions of 
the National Assembly this fall; and the predictions, in view of the 
new Turkish relation to the League, have been that the decision 
would be favorable. 
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a THE REPARATIONS PLAN 
- IN EFFECT 


PRD rn: final arrangements made for joint supervision of Ger- 
Rel man finances, railways and industries by representatives 
of the Allies, America and Germany, and with the floating 
of the $200,000,000 German reconstruction loan, the pro- 
gram agreed upon in London in the summer to assure the 
payment of war damages was declared officially in operation. An 
announcement by Owen D. Young, of New York, temporary Agent- 
General for reparations, marked the passage from the preliminary 
stage to that which is scheduled to endure until satisfaction finally 
has been given. Also, the arrival in Europe of Seymour Parker 
Gilbert, former Under-Secretary of the Treasury, the young Amer- 
ican financier who has the task of permanent Agent-General, 
emphasized still further the fact that the Dawes Committee plan 
has become a reality. 

The heavy oversubscription of the share of $110,000,000 of the 
German loan in the United States, upon its presentation after the 
conditions for it had been signed in London, made a strong impres- 
sion in Europe. It was taken as evidence of a deep and powerful 
undercurrent of American interest in European settlement and 
economic revival. It undoubtedly supported the sale of the vary- 
ing shares distributed in Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland. In France the flotation 
of a German loan was attended with the greatest difficulties. Not 
only was the actual financing a problem at the present time, but 
appeals were made to the public not to subscribe. 
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FRANCE GIVING UP THE RUHR 





ERMANY was to receive back the railways in occupied 
territory in the Ruhr and Rhineland, according to Allied 
announcements, on November 16th,—three weeks before 
the time limit set for the transfer by the terms of the 
London agreement on reparations. The changed control 

of course will be subject to supervision by the general railway com- 
mission representing the Allies, America and Germany, of which 
the chairman is a Frenchman. But the step constituted another 
definite pledge of the intention and good faith of France, for the 
agreement provides for the return of complete control to Germany 
when her obligations under the program for payment of war dam- 
ages have been fulfilled. Meanwhile, the German Government 
transferred the railway administration to the reparations organi- 
zation, 

French evacuation of the Dortmund zone in the occupied territory 
of the Ruhr Valley in Germany proceeded rapidly in October—a 
further evidence of the French policy of meeting to the full the 
conditions to which France has agreed. 

The Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control continued its 
work of investigating the strength and equipment of armed forces 
in Germany. It was expected to be the last Allied inspection of 
Germany’s potential fighting power preliminary to the transfer of 
this responsibility to the Council of the League of Nations. The 
Inter-Allied Naval Commission of Control was dissolved, concluding 
the work it has done since the armistice. 
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The League and }\ »ar Eastern Conflicts 


WO quarrels involving Turkey 

were before the Council of the 
League of Nations in extraordinary ses- 
sion at Brussels the end of October. 
The first concerned the British dispute 
with Turkey regarding the presence of 
Turkish troops within the area claimed 
by Great Britain as part of the man- 
dated state of Irak. It is discussed in 
detail in the editorial pages, in terms 
of its bearing upon the increasing in- 
fluence of the League as a force for 
peace in Asia Minor and upon Turkey’s 
approach toward League membership. 
At the first session both sides presented 
statements of their cases, and declared 
that they would observe the ruling of 
the Council. 

The second concerned the expulsion 
of Greek citizens from Constantinople 
by Turkish officials. The trouble arose 
in connection with the exchange of the 
Greek population in Turkey and the 
Turkish population in Greece, for which 
provision was made in the Lausanne 
treaty of peace between the Allies 
and Turkey. This exchange has been 
subject to the supervision of a Mixed 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
Apparently the exodus of the Greeks 
from Constantinople was not proceed- 
ing rapidly enough to satisfy the temper 
of the Turks, and they took matters 
into their own hands. According to 
reports from Constantinople, they ar- 
rested numbers of Greeks for deporta- 
tion, some of whom were scheduled for 
departure under the protection of the 
Commission and some of whom had not 
yet been designated for withdrawal to 
Greek territory. They also warned 
many others that they must be out of 
Turkish territory within a limited time. 
This disregard of the authority of the 
Mixed Commission, and action without 
the security of its guardianship, brought 
a quick protest from the Greek Govern- 
ment and an appeul on the case to the 
Council of the League. 





Germany’s decision regarding an ap- 
plication for membership in the League 
now depends upon the outcome of the 
national elections to be held the first 
week in December. In the meantime 
the Allied Governments have replied to 
the formal inquiry sent by the German 
Government on conditions for Ger- 
many’s possible entry. They agreed in 
offering no objection to Germany’s re- 
quest for a permanent seat on the Coun- 
cil of the League, as one of the great 
Powers. But they also agreed in in- 
sisting that Germany should come in 
without special reservations as to her 
responsibilities in supporting League 
policies, and should accept the same 
obligations as all the other nations who 
are members. 


[Note: The bargaining of the Allies 
and Germany regarding trade relations 
is discussed fully in the editorial pages. ] 


UNITED STATES 
The Re-election of Coolidge 


The re-election of Coolidge insures 
a continuance of the form of coopera- 
tion with Europe that has been devel- 
oped in the United States during the 
past few years and is best exemplified 
by the Dawes Committee plan, which 
was put into effect with the unofficial 
help of Americans and the moral sup- 
port of the Administration. In addi- 
tion there is the probability of an en- 
largement of American cooperation 
abroad through participation in the 
permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague. President Coolidge 
and the Republican platform on which 
he was re-elected favor the adherence 
of the United States to this tribunal. 
With four years ahead and an improved 
prospect of obtaining legislation which 
the President desires, the foreign policy 
of the Administration may further de- 
fine itself in other ways. In regard to 
disarmament, it is possible that the 
President may call the conference fore- 
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WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


' THE PIPE OF PEACE 
(According to Simplicissimus of Berlin) 











In France there are those who cannot stand 
the smoke (such as the Nationalist, Poincaré) 





insane 




















In England it inspires idealism among the 
politicians 


east in some of his speeches last spring. 
The action of the League of Nations 
Assembly in making preparations for a 
land disarmament conference to be con- 
vened in Europe by the League of Na- 
tions in 1925 for a time appeared to 
take the initiative from this country in 
respect to its further development of a 
disarmament policy. But the attitude 
of the new Conservative Government in 





In the United States it is useful as a power 
generator 


Great Britain, which has made plain 
its wish to cooperate with the United 
States in the movement for world peace 
has led to a revival of talk about a 
second “Washington conference” on 
naval and air armament. 

A continuation of the policy of non- 
recognition of Russia may be expected, 
and of opposition to cancellation of for- 
eign debts, when that subject comes up 
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once more—as it is expected to before 
the end of the year. In general the 
Administration may be counted on to 
continue its policy of extending and 
protecting the rights and interests of 
Americans throughout the world. While 
American participation in the League 
of Nations ceases to be a question for 
four years, American cooperation with 
the League will undoubtedly develop, 
as is indicated by the appointment of 
official American delegates to the 
League conference on narcotics. 


SPECULATIONS about the possible 
future of transatlantic air service were 
aroused in both America and Europe 
by the flight of the Zeppelin, ZR-3, 
from Germany to the United States. 
The airship was delivered in part 
settlement of American war claims, 
under the terms of the peace treaty, in 
place of money payments. Continu- 
ation of work at the Zeppelin plant in 
Friedrichshafen, in order to manufac- 
ture the airship for the United States 
Government, had required special agree- 
ment by the Allies. The peace treaty 
provided for demolition of the shops, 
in order to remove the threat of future 
attacks from the air. Immediately 
upon the delivery of the dirigible made 
in Germany for America, France began 
to insist upon execution of these clauses 
of the She contended that 
henceforth Germany would only be en- 


treaty. 


titled to manufacture small commer- 
eial airships. The French demand 
aroused angry protests in Germany, 


where the completion and departure of 
the airship had been greeted with an 
outburst of patriotic enthusiasm as an 
augury of the future development of 
Germany's aviation industries. From 
France also there were hints——-despite 
the stand for demolition of the Zep- 
in worl that if Germany was in 


clined to construct for the French Gov- 


dirigible like the one deliv 
ered to America, the demand might not 


be pressed and the arrangement might 


ernment 


be acceptable as part payment in kind 
under the program for war reparations. 


NEW LOANS from America for in- 
dustrial revival and development in 
Europe began to be sought eagerly after 
the success of the American share of the 
$200,000,000 German loan in New York. 
The quick response and oversubscrip- 
tion by the American investing publie 
created an impression in Europe that 
the United States recognized a great 
practical interest in America in Euro- 
pean recovery, and that American sur- 
plus capital would readily seek out- 
lets in Europe. Negotiations for a 
French Government loan, which had 
been under way for some time, were 
reported to be under further discussion 
in Paris by representatives of the most 
powerful American banking interests. 
Further, German industrial interests 
and groups from Austria, Poland and 
other central European states were re- 
ported to be seeking credits in New 
York. Arrangements for a large private 
loan to Mexco likewise emphasized the 
increasing extent to which the United 
States is becoming directly concerned in 
affairs abroad, through investments of 
reserve wealth. 


PROHIBITION and the problem of 
its enforcement brought about two test 
cases under the treaties that have been 
made with several nations in order to 
check rum-running along the coasts. 
These treaties give American officials 
the right to search and seize vessels 
within a limit “one hour’s steaming” 
from shore, instead of the international 
three-mile limit. Court trial is being 
brought in the cases of the British ship 
Pictorian and the tender K14662, to de- 
termine the meaning of the somewhat 
ambiguous phrase “one hour’s steam- 
ing.” The United States contended that 
if meant one hour’s steaming for the 
seized—n variable standard 
which in these cases would mean 4 
limit some thirty miles from shore, 
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STILL LIFE 


Mucha, of Warsaw, takes this way of describing its somewhat erroneous impression of the 
relation of the United States to Europe 
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GERMANY IN THE LEAGUE 


“Please make yourself quite at home” is what Pasquino, of Turin, Italy, imagines 
the members saying 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA found 
themselves suddenly facing each other 
in a possible controversy over Wrangell 
Island, in the ice-bound north Pacific, 
of Alaska. A Soviet ship, the 
Krasny Oktyabr (Red _ October), 
forced its way to the island, and the 
tussian crew drove off an American 
citizen and some Eskimo companions, 


east 


members of the party of the explorer 
Stefansson, who left them there with the 
purpose of establishing claim to the 
island for Great Britain. Capt. Louis 
Lane, of the American schooner Her- 
mann, had previously attempted to reach 
the island in order to set up an Amer- 
ican claim, but had been prevented by 
ice. Soon after the seizure of Wrangell 





















Island by the Soviet expedition, Capt. 
Lane succeeded in reaching Herald 
Island, forty miles to the eastward, in 
his schooner, and claimed it for the 
United States. Stefansson, in an inter- 
view in New York, expressed the opin- 
jon that since the expulsion of the 
party which was left to maintain the 
British claim to Wrangell Island, the 
United States should have the next best 
claim to it. Japan, as well as Russia, 
has asserted a claim to this barren bit 
of rock almost in the Arctic Circle, now 
in Soviet control. Its strategic impor- 
tance as a possible aviation base may 
make it eventually a cause of serious 
contention. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Conservatives Again at the Helm 





DEFEAT more decisive than even 

their adversaries had predicted 
was the price that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and the Labor Cabinet paid for 
putting their policies to the test of a 
general election in October. The Con- 
servatives, led by the former Prime Min- 
ister, Stanley Baldwin,returned to power 
with a majority of some 200 votes 
over their combined opponents. But 
equally impressive was the loss sus- 
tained by the Liberal party, which was 
left with a comparatively insignificant 
number of seats in the House of Com- 
mons. The passage of its motion for 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment in dropping prosecution of the 
Campbell case, which involved an al- 
legedly seditious article in the Com- 
munist “Workers’ Weekly” addressed 
to the men of the army and navy and 
calling on them to rebel against the 
constituted authority of the State, was 
the occasion for the Labor Cabinet's 
decision to hold general elections. In 
consequence, the Liberal party found 
itself with its leader, the former Prime 
Minister Asquith, defeated and its rep- 
resentation reduced to a point which 
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robbed it of its former role of the oppo- 
sition in Parliament. England returned 
to the traditional two-party system, but 
with the Labor party in the place once 
held by the Liberals. 
The final results of 
showed the following distribution of 


the elections 


seats in the House of Commons: Con- 
servatives 413; Labor 152; Liberals 
42; and Independents 5. 

The governmental crisis—although 
ostensibly forced by the attack of both 
the Conservative and Liberal parties on 
the Cabinet’s handling of the Campbell 
case—really came about through the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the 
terms of the proposed treaty with 
Soviet Russia, containing provisions 
for a Government loan, and also 
through the growing discontent due to 
continued industrial depression and un- 
employment. Both factors were dis- 
cussed in these columns last month. 
The Conservatives took the initiative 
by proposing a vote of censure against 
the Ministry for the dropping of the 
Campbell prosecution. This the Lib- 
erals attempted to modify by their mo- 
tion for an inquiry. The Conservative 
motion was defeated, the Liberals fail- 
ing to support it; but the Liberal 
amendment was passed with the aid of 
Conservative votes. The Government 
treated the question as one involving 
the confidence of Parliament. Prime 
Minister MacDonald at once presented 
his resignation to the King, who ac- 
cepted .it and took the formal action 
dissolving Parliament. 

The elections were bitterly fought 
and voting was heavy, with Conserva- 
tives and Liberals combining in many 
districts to elect a candidate against the 
Labor opposition. Consequently, the 
numbers of votes cast for the Conserva- 
tive and Labor candidates were not so 
far apart as would be indicated by the 
comparative numbers of seats they 
actually secured. The Labor party, in 
fact, showed a considerable gain in vot- 
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ing strength, while the 


total secured by the 
Conservatives included 
many Liberal ballots. 

A defeat of the 
treaty which the Labor 
Cabinet arranged with 
Soviet representatives 
in London was one re- 
sult of the election 
which was taken for 
granted. ‘ Another re- 
sult which was. ex- 
pected was a policy of 
considerably greater 
reservation in regard to 
the arbitration, secur- 
ity and disarmament 
accord reached by the 
League of Nations As- 
sembly. 

For the revival of in- 
dustry and _ reduction 
of unemployment, the 








Conservatives also ad- 
vocated a_ protective 
plan of “imperial pref- 
erence” to favor trade 
with the dominions and colonies—a 
proposal which may have an important 
bearing both on trade with Germany 
and the continent of Europe and also 
with the United States. 


Whose Conspiracy? 





LETTER to British Communists, 

purporting to come from Zinoviev, 
of the Soviet Government in Moscow, 
through the Communist “Third Interna- 
tionale,” played an important part in 
the success of the Conservatives. The 
letter included instructions based on a 
program for the forcible overthrow of 
the British Government. The Foreign 
Office published it, together with a pro- 
test to the Soviet Government, just 


before the elections, after having had it 
in hand from October 10th. 
Government at 


The Soviet 


once declared it a 





“And afterwards, perhaps a sole or some roast veal?” 
“Neither Flesh nor Fish, waiter. 


I’m a Liberal.” 
(Tribuna, Rome) 


forgery. Prime Minister MacDonald, 
in his discussions of the letter, threw 
some question on its authenticity ; hinted 
that it had been drafted as an election 
conspiracy against the Cabinet by the 
Conservatives—who denied it. He also 
blamed the Foreign Office for publish- 
ing it, together with the draft of the 
official reply, which he had corrected, 
without final submission to him. What- 
ever question there may be as to whose 
plot it was—Communist or Conserva- 
tive—there was none that its publica- 
tion, after the Prime Minister had been 
ridiculing fears of Soviet propaganda, 
had a serious influence against the 
Cabinet. 

The the British Labor 
party toward Communism has _ been 
made sufficiently clear. At its conven- 
tion this fall, it passed three votes 


attitude of 























against pro-Communist proposals--the 
largest against a motion to affiliate the 
parties, the next against a motion to 
indorse Communist candidates, and 
the last against a motion to accept 
Communists as Labor party members. 


Deciding a Boundary in Ireland 





ESPITE the determined opposition 

of the Ulster Cabinet in northern 
Ireland and its advocates in Parlia- 
ment, the bill to fill the Irish Boundary 
Commission seat which Ulster refused 
to take was passed by both Houses 
and received the royal assent. The 
law thus made good the British peace 
treaty pledge to the Irish Free State. 
Mr. Joseph R. Fisher, a lawyer friendly 
to Ulster, was named to represent the 
North Irish interest on the Commission. 
The other two members are Mr. John 
MacNeill, for the Free State, and Mr. 
Justice Feetham, of South Africa, as 
Chairman. 

The Ulster Government meanwhile 
declared that it would not accept any 
ruling it considered unfair to Ulster’s 
claims, but would appeal to judicial 
arbitration. 

De Valera, the South Irish repub- 
lican leader, attempted to take a part 
in the Ulster compaigning during the 
Parliamentary elections by entering 
Ulster territory to make speeches. He 
was arrested once at Newry and de- 
ported with a warning not to come back. 
Iie returned, and was arrested again 
at Londonderry and put.in jail at .Bel- 
fast, pending trial for defying official 
orders. 

The autonomous position of the Irish 
Free State was emphasized anew by 
the arrival of Prof. Smiddy in Wash- 
ington as its Minister to the United 
States, and his reception by President 
Coolidge. 


INDIA continued to give trouble to 
her British administrators. 


{n Burmah, 
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Buddhist agitation for independence 
led to the arrest of a leader, the priest 
U. Ottama. Hindu-Moslem riots in 
Allahabad and elsewhere caused troops 
to be called out to control the situa- 
tion. In Bengal, Nationalist opposition 
to the Indian Government was consid- 
ered so serious that a new ordinance 
was issued creating extraordinary police 
regulations. Many arrests followed, 
and three special Commissioners were 
appointed to try cases. The leader of 
the Bengal Nationalists is C. R. Das, 
regarded as the successor of Gandhi 
in the direction of the Hindu movement. 

The native unrest, it should be 
noted, continues despite the fact that 
a new Indian Reforms Commission, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, has begun work with 
hearings at Simla—an indication of the 
force of discontent which Great Britain 
faces. A consideration favorable to the 
British is the fear expressed by some 
of the most powerful of the Indian 
princes, ruling autonomous states, of 
disorders which might follow a weak- 
ening of British control. 


EUROPE 


France Recognizes the Soviet 





NE of the changes in policy pre- 

dicted when Herriot became 
Premier was the establishment of rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. The chief of 
the Radical party had headed a French 
economic mission to Moscow, it was re- 
called; and it was assumed that he 
would approve of the idea of recogniz- 
ing the Soviet Government and opening 
up the discussion of French interests in 
Russia. The action came last month, 
somewhat later than had actually been 
predicted, following an investigation of 
the problem by a special commission 
of five headed by M. de Monzie. The 
French telegram which announced the 
decision to the Soviet Government, 
while according full recognition, wags 
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put in terms which reserved for dis- 
cussion in new treaty negotiations all 
French claims for payment of debts and 
compensation for seized property. It 
also safeguarded France’s recognition 
of Rumania’s annexation of Bessa- 
rabia, formerly part of southern Russia, 
and France’s policy of favoring the 
independence movement in Georgia, in 
the Russian Caucasus, by admitting 
the sovereignty of the Soviet régime 
only in those regions which themselves 
have officially accepted it. The wide- 
spread holdings of Russian bonds in 
France, coupled with these political 
questions, made it certain that there 
would be at least as many difficulties 
in the way of arriving at a satisfactory 
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Germany and financed by loans. At 
the end of October, shortly before the 
reassembling of the French Parliament, 
the total for expenditures stood at some 
33,500,000,000 francs, with estimated 
revenues between 30,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 above that total. The diffi- 
culty in the budget was that these 
revenues included not only money ex- 
pected from the 20 per cent tax increase 
put through by Poincaré when he was 
Premier-—which Herriot promised to re- 
peal but has been ferced to retain—but 
also about 2,500,000,000 francs ex- 
pected from new fiscal measures, such 
as charges on exchange and insurance 
business and on increases in real estate 
values since 1919, and finally some 


and productive settlement between 850,000,000 francs expected from Ger- 
France and Russia as 
have developed in the a | i re 


cases of Great Britain ( ea 
and Italy. S { 


The balancing of the 
French budget has been! 
the main concern of the 
Cabinet during the 
month, M. Herriot and 
M. Clementel, the 
Finance Minister, have 
made desperate and de- 
termined efforts and 
have succeeded in pre- 
senting a plan which 
on paper at least bal- 

expenditures 
estimated 

Also, all ex- 


ances 
against 
revenues. 


penses for reconstruc- 
tion have been in- 
cluded. Thus, for the 


first time since the war, 
France single 
balanced budget sheet, 
without the special 
budget for rebuilding 
the devasted areas 
which heretofore 
charged 


has a 


has 


been against 


paymentsexpected from 
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“Alone at last!” says the German industrialist, after the com 
pletion of the economic evacuation of the Ruhr, according to 
Le Rire, Paris 

















many under the new reparations pro- 
gram. Considerable difficulty in getting 
this program passed by Parliament is 
foreseen. Meanwhile, demands by offi- 
cials for higher salaries, because of the 
increasing cost of living in France, 
threatened to push the expense total 
still higher. 

A rupture of relations with the 
Vatican was announced in connection 
with the budget, when the appropria- 
tion for this purpose was dropped from 
the budget schedule. The decision 
caused a strong reaction of opinion 
against the Cabinet on the part of 
French Catholics, and _ considerabie 
criticism in the press. From Rome it 
was announced that the Vatican might 
send Nuncios to Constantinople and 
Peking, who would assume responsi- 
bility for the protection of French 
Catholics in the Near and Far East— 
a move which has been opposed by 
France. 

All these factors—recognition of the 
Soviet with the uncertainty of its ad- 
vantages and embarrassments, troubles 
with the budget and taxation, opposi- 
tion to the break with the Vatican-— 
combined with an important new factor, 
the outcome of the British elections, 
to make the position of the Herriot 
Cabinet difficult this fall. Papers 
which heretofore have supported the 
Premier have begun to attack him; and 
there is some question about the con- 
tinued support of the Socialists in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The fall of Mac- 
Donald and the Labor Ministry in 
Great Britain, and the return of the 
Conservatives to power, may prove a 
final blow. When MacDonald became 
Prime Minister, Herriot was picked 
for Premier partly with the idea that 
he would be able better than anyone 
else to deal with the new British leader. 
Various important matters which it had 
been hoped might be settled this fall, 
especially the question of Inter-Allied 
debts which was to have been dis- 
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cussed in Paris in November or Decem- 
ber, are left in complete doubt by the 
British elections. And one indication 
of the attacks on Herriot which are 
being prepared is the candidacy for the 
Chamber of Deputies of former Presi- 
dent Millerand, forced out of office by 
Herriot and the Radicals because ot 
his support for Premier Poincaré and 
the irreconcilable Nationalist policy in 
dealing with Germany. 


BELGIUM has concluded a new 
trade treaty with France, by which 
both nations grant each other advan- 
tages in the treatment of imports of 
certain commodities. It is understood, 
also, that by agreement Belgium and 
France will not conclude commercial 
understandings with Germany except 
in consultation with each other. 


Germany's Liberals and Irreconcilables 





EW elections proved to be the 

only way out of a deadlock for 
the German Cabinet which developed 
partly as a result of the passage of the 
reparations program. In order to se- 
cure the necessary support of part of 
the extreme Nationalists, Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann promised them that 
leaders of their party would be in- 
cluded in the Cabinet. When he at- 
tempted to secure execution of his 
pledge, the Catholic Center party of 
Chancellor Marx and also the Demo- 
crats refused to cooperate with the 
Nationalists on the conditions outlined 
for their entry into the Government. 
The Nationalists were known to be op- 
posed to many features of the repara- 
tions program and also to the Minis- 
try’s new policy of seeking a basis for 
membership in the League of Nations 
as the best way of protecting Ger- 
many’s interests. On the other hand, 
attempts to form a stronger Ministry 
by including Socialists instead of Na- 
tionalists met the determined opposi- 
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tion of Stresemann and the so-called 
People’s party, representing industrial 
interests. 

Further, the existing Reichstag was 
felt to be unrepresentative of the actual 
state of opinion in the country, since 
it was elected in the spring at a time 
of strong revulsion of feeling against 
France and the Allies. So the decision 
was taken to dissolve the chamber and 
hold new elections the first week in 
December. 

Chancellor Marx, in going to the 
people for support, declared in favor 
of the Republican Constitution of Wei- 
mar, the reparations program, distri- 
bution of the burdens of war damage 
payments, increases in the social con- 
tributions made by the government for 
unemployment and other relief, and 
measures to aid foreign trade and raise 
industrial production. The Nationalists 
started a violent campaign against the 
Government, characterized by antag- 
onism both to the reparations program 
and to the League. 

The civil “state of siege” under 
which Germany has been living was 
brought to an end by an order of Presi- 
dent Ebert. It had endured since 
April, and superseded a military state 
of siege declared in September, 1923, 
after monarchist attempts to over- 
throw the Government. The order al- 
lowed all parties greater freedom for 
the elections. At the same time, the 
Special Court for the Protection of the 
tepublic was retained, together with 
the rulings of defense against open-air 
demonstrations. 

A letter from Zinoviev, of the Soviet 
Government, to German Communists, 
similar to the one published in Great 
Britain, though milder in tone, caused 
a considerable election sensation in 
Germany. 

The hesitant attitude of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with secret military 
orders was reflected in a rather farcical 
trial of twenty-four members of the 
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so-called Organization Council, which 
ended in their acquittal. 


Italy Swears the Fascisti Into the Guard 





HE oath to the King was taken 

solemnly by the Fascisti militia 
throughout Italy late in November, 
bringing to an end the independent 
status of the Fascisti fighting organiza- 
tions, which has been a cause of dis- 
turbance in the country ever since the 
establishment of Miussolini’s Fascist 
dictatorship. The move was forced 
partly by the demands of opposition 
parties, together with the disturbance 
of public opinion which followed the 
killing of the Socialist Deputy Mat- 
teotti, and other recent outbreaks of 
irresponsible violence. 

Increasing difficulties for Premier 
Mussolini were forecast in the annual 
convention of the Liberal party at 
Livorno, which voted for independence 
from the Fascist majority and for con- 
stitutional government as against party 
dietatorship, for a national army alone, 
for freedom of local administrations, 
and for an economic policy based on 
individual and class rights. Serious 
division developed in the party over 
the resolutions, however; and this was 
reflected in the decision of two Liberal 
members of Mussolini’s Cabinet, Saroc- 
chi and Casati, to stay in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mussolini, with two-thirds of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies held 
by men who were elected on the 
Fascist lists, still appears quite able to 
rule the situation for some time to 
come. At the time of the Liberal con- 
vention, he made a confident speeth in 
Milan reviewing the achievements of 
his administration and outlining its 
projects for the future. 

SPAIN gained some advantages in 
the difficult struggle against rebel 
tribesmen in Morocco, in which she 
was close to admitting defeat last 
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month. Her garrisons at the inland 
town of Sheshuan, and at near-by 
points, which had been isolated and 
besieged for a month, were relieved, 
and their withdrawal toward the coast 
was begun. The Spanish dictator, 
Primo di Rivera, took full command 
of the army and the campaign in 


Morocco; while in Madrid his Private’ 


Secretariat was dissolved, its members 
were returned to their ministerial posts, 
and Admiral Magaz was put in full 
charge of affairs. 


DENMARK saw the disarmament 
bill proposed by the Minister of De- 
fense, Rasmussen, presented in the 
lower house of Parliament. It pro- 
vides for the disbanding of the army 
and navy and the substitution of police 
forces, with abolition of compulsory 
training. The lower house was ex- 
pected to pass the measure, but it was 
predicted that it would have more diffi- 
culty in the upper house. 


NORWAY held national elections, in 
which the Conservative and Liberal 
bloc gained the larger number of seats 
in Parliament, as against the opposition 
of the Labor party. 


SWEDEN experienced a change of 
Ministry, forced by the issue of the 
defense program. The Conservative 
Cabinet was committed to army and 
navy plans to which publie opinion 
had shown itself opposed, in parliamen- 
tary elections won by the Socialists. 
Premier Trygger consequently resigned ; 
and the veteran Socialist leader 
Branting was called to form a new 
Cabinet. He declared for a modified 
defense program, emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of the new arbitration protocel 
adopted by the League of Nations, in 
which he is an active leader. 


GREECE received a new Ministry 
under the Premiership of M. Micha- 


lakopolous, formerly a member of vari- 
ous Cabinets under the national leader 
Venizelos. The Foreign Minister is 
M. Roussos, once Minister to the 
United States. 


Russia ratified the treaty signed 
with the Labor Government of Great 
Britain, just before that Government 
went down to defeat before the Con- 
servatives who are expected to reject 
the treaty. In Berlin, the Soviet rep- 
resentatives were reported to be con- 
tinuing their efforts against a German 
entry into the League of Nations, which 
it was said Moscow would regard as : 
violation of Germany’s peace treaty 
with Russia. 


NEAR EAST 


Caliph Hussein Flees From Mecca 


AHABIS, members of a fanatical 

Moslem sect of central Arabia, 
led by Sultan Ibn Seyyid, of Nejd, 
threw a great part of the Near Eastern 
world into confusion by advancing on 
the holy city of Mecca, ruled over by 
King Hussein of the Hedjaz. The 
reasons were understood to be partly 
irritation caused by attempts to extend 
the sphere of King Hussein’s influence, 
and partly religious opposition to his 
action in styling himself Caliph and 
assuming the spiritual overlordship of 
the Mohammedans when the Turkish 
Caliph was deposed by the National 
Assembly of Turkey at Angora early 
in the year. King Hussein applied to 
Great Britain for aid. Last year, in 
Transjordania, ruled by one of his sons, 
a Wahabi attack was repulsed by the 
British Air Force. British troops also 
guard the kingdom of a second son, 
King Feisal, in Mesopotamia. But 
Transjordania and Mesopotamia are 
British mandates, while the Hedjaz is 
independent. And further, King Hus- 
sein had hesitated overlong in signing a 
treaty agreement with Great Britain. 
The British reply to his request was a 
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declaration of neutrality. King Hus- 
sein abdicated, renouncing all his titles, 
and fled. His throne he left to a third 
son, the Emir Ali, who refrained care- 
fully from claiming any succession to 
the title of Caliph and who entered 
into negotiations with the invading 
Wahabi forces for an armistice and 
peace. 


EGYPT was stirred by a revival of 
Nationalist agitation, following a fail- 
ure of negotiations in London between 
the Premier, Zaghlul Pasha, and Prime 
Minister MacDonald of Great Britain 
regarding the maintenance of British 
control over the Suez Canal and in the 


Sudan. Zaghlul requested withdrawal 
of British forces and financial and 


judicial advisers from Egypt, suggested 
the transfer of the guarding of the 
Canal to the League of Nations, and 
characterized the British domination of 
the Sudan as a violation of Egyptian 
sovereignty. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald insisted on the maintenance of 
British guardianship of the Canal and 
of the status in Egypt, and also argued 
that Great Britain had obligations to 
the people of the Sudan and the re- 
sponsibility of operating the waterworks 
of the upper Nile, which it would con- 
tinue to discharge. The return of the 
Conservatives to power is certain to 
strengthen this British policy; mean- 
while, members of extreme Nationalist 
groups are being included in the Egypt- 
ian Ministries. 


PERSIA has satisfied in full the 
demands of the United States, in 
connection with the killing of Vice- 
Consul Imbrie by a Persian mob some 
weeks ago. One soldier convicted of 


guilt in connection with the murder was 
executed; and the Persian Government 
handed over to the American Govern- 
ment, for Mrs. Imbrie, a check for 
$60,000 as indemnity. Two other guilty 
men remained exempt from execution, 
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and the United States insisted on the 
carrying out of sentence before rela- 
tions could be carried on. 

One of these men, it was pointed out, 
is Seyyid Hussein, a descendant of 
Mohammed and of the prophet Ali, 
by the Hussein line. To execute him 
for killing a Christian might have a 
serious effect on Moslem fanatics in 
Persia and elsewhere. The United 
States maintained its position in re- 
quiring fulfillment of the demands made 
for punishment of the men responsible 
for the death of an American citizen— 
whether or not he was regarded as an 
infidel and his killing a praiseworthy 
act for a Moslem. 

In expressing the satisfaction of the 
United States at the fulfilment of 
American demands, Secretary Hughes 
has suggested to the Government at 
Teheran that it establishes a trust fund 
in the amount represented by the ex- 
pense of bringing Major Imbrie’s body 
back to the United States, to be utilized 
for the education of Persian students 
at institutes of higher learning in the 
United States. 


FAR EAST 
China Struggles With a Civil War Puzzle 


HO’S WHO in China has been 

one of the most difficult interna- 
tional questions to answer in recent 
months, and its difficulty was doubled 
in the weeks just passed. Gen. Wu Pei 
Fu, who has been the strongest military 
leader of central China, was at the 
front along the Great Wall in the 
North, fighting his old rival and enemy, - 
Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria, by 
orders from Peking. Suddenly the 
capital at Peking was seized in a sur- 
prise attack. Gen. Feng Yu Hsiang, 
known as the “Christian General” of 
China and leader of a formidable army 
of hard-fighting converts, returned sud- 
denly from the front where he was sup- 
posed to be aiding Wu Pei Fu, and 
declared himself in control of Peking. 
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He announced an end of the war with 
Manchuria, forced President Tsao Kun 
to sign a proclamation to this effect and 
to take away Wu Pei Fu’s titles and 
authority, and then caused the Presi- 
dent to resign and ousted most of the 
Ministry from office. His motives were 
not made ciear. He denied a report 
that he had an agreement with Chang 
Tso Lin of Manchuria, and said that 
he merely wanted to end the civil war. 
The inclusion of C. T. Wang among 
his advisors pointed to possible liberal 
intentions; Mr. Wang is an American 
educated Chinese, who has commanded 
considerable confidence. But the mean- 
ing of the move remained in doubt. 

Gen. Wu made a stand at Tientsin— 
although defeated at the Great Wall by 
Chang Tso Lin partly as a result of 
Feng’s defection. With part of his 
army surrounded and lost, he attempted 
to carry on the struggle against both 
Chang and Feng. It was said that he 
could command the support of several 
of the coast and central provinces. 

The Manchurian General Chang an- 
nounced the end of his fight against the 
Peking government, but continued his 
campaign against Wu Pei Fu—for 
whose death or capture Gen. Feng in 
Peking offered a reward. 

In the meantime,’Chang had also 
made an independent agreement with 
Soviet Russia regarding the control of 
the Russian-built Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way in Manchuria. Interests in this 
road are claimed by France, Japan and 
the United States, on the basis of past 
loans. The Soviet-Manchurian agree- 
ment ended the control of the road by 
the Russian Asiatic Bank, which has 
represented foreign interests; termin- 
ated the existing administration by 
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non-Bolshevist Russian officials and 
Chinese officials; substituted a Soviet- 
Manchurian control; and allowed Gen. 
Chang to withdraw two regiments of 
guards for his war against Gen. Wu 
Pei Fu. 

The war around Shanghai ended 
with the success of the forces of Gen. 
Chi of Kiangsu, a friend of Wu Pei Fu, 
against Gen. Lu of Chekiang,—a friend 
of Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria. 

How the whole confused situation 
might affect the claims and rights of 
foreign nations in China and Man- 
churia remained uncertain. Japan 
warned all the warring Chinese factions 
that her interests in Manchuria must 
be respected, and sent additional guards 
along the South Manchuria railway to 
emphasize her policy. 


LATIN AMERICA 


EXICO broke off trade relations 

with Great Britain and withdrew 
her commercial representatives from 
British posts. The action was taken as 
a result of a conflict in recent months 
with the British Government regarding 
the treatment of a British agent in 
Mexico, H. A. C. Cummins, whom the 
Mexican Government charged with ac- 
tivities hostile to the administration 
and expelled from the country. This 
led to a British decision not to send a 
proposed trade mission to Mexico. The 
dispute has remained unsettled, and the 
Mexican action was taken in reprisal 
for the British attitude. 


BRAZIL was reported finally to have 
liquidated and put down the revolt 
against the government of President 
Bernardes, in the state of Sao Paulo. 


Matcotm W. Davis, Paris. 
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Christmas Day on the 
Apache Trail 


By Gibson Lansing 


SHALL never 

forget the happy 
Christmas Day my 
wife and I spent 
last year in touring 
the comfortable 
120-mile automo- 
bile highway of the 
Apache Trail be- 
tween Globe and 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
If business had not 
required me to be in Los Angeles on 
Thursday, December 27th, we might 
never have discovered the mystic beauty 
of this country where sharp canyons, 
sheer cliffs and strange cacti combine to 
form some of the most fantastic scenery 
in the United States. 
m As it was, we left New Orleans for 
Los Angeles on the Sunset Limited after 
an exhilarating voyage from New York 
by a Southern Pacific steamship. Look- 
ing over my shoulder as I write this, my 
wife insists that I state at this point 
that those winter tourists who fail to 
include the Apache Trail trip in their 
itinerary are missing one of the most 
interesting trips that America affords. 
On my own part, I might add that you 
will find the pleasantest of climates in 
this section of our radiant Southwest. 

It seems only yesterday that we 





On the Trail in weird Fish Creek Canyon 


stepped from our 
Pullman into the 
peace and glory of 
Christmas morning 
at Globe. Our com- 
panions in the com- 
fortable 12-passen- 
ger motor car that 
was to take us on 
our day’s trip were 
a jolly lot—two 
boys from Prince- 
ton and a boy from Yale, home for the 
holidays; a young couple on their honey- 
moon; four mining engineers and a fine 
red-cheeked, white-haired, old gentle- 
man who was joining his family in Phoe- 
nix. All seemed imbued with the holi- 
day spirit and there were many “‘ Merry 
Christmases” floating on the air as our 
motor car shot out from Globe. 
Leaving giant copper mines behind 
us, we soared swiftly upward over Cem- 
etery Hill into a land where every side 
of weird-shaped rock gave back the bril- 
liant Arizona sunshine in a different 
dazzling color. Skirting the sides of 
sheer canyons, we mounted the summit 
3,988 feet above the sea. From this 
great, natural divide that separates the 
Gila from the Salt River Valley we saw 
the wonders of Apache Land spread out 
before us. Sparkling spires there were, 





The prehistoric Cliff-Dwellings 


Ghostly “Four Peaks” framed in cacti 
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needle-like shafts of rock, and domes as 
rounded as a sugar-loaf, that alternately 
shimmered to gold and paled to silver. 
The dark canyons caught a purple haze 
in their cool depths. Set like a sapphire 
in the surrounding landscape was 30- 
mile long Roosevelt Lake. 

From this point we made a rapid but 
comfortable descent to the Lake level, 
dropping 2,000 feet in six miles through 
a succession of whirling rushes down the 
smooth road. Just before the Dam was 
reached the odd homes of the cliff- 
dwellers appeared on the rocky buttress 
above the trail. 

After a short pause and a closer view 
of their peculiar 
masonry we motored 
westward to Apache 
Lodge where an ap- 
petizing Christmas 
dinner satisfied our 
keen hunger. The 
walls of the Lodge 
were bedecked with 
the Christmas 
greens of Arizona 
and our party was 
as happy asa family 
re-union at home. 
Just south was 
Roosevelt Dam 
holding back many 
million gallons of 
water for the irriga- 
tion of lands miles 
distant. 

Resuming our 
ride after dinner, 
we glided through 
the wild gorge of 
Fish Creek Canyon and later looked into 
the dizzy depths of Hell’s Canyon from 
arocky eminence. Canyon Diablo, Nig- 
gerhead Mountain, Tortilla Rock, Whirl- 
pool Rock and the Little Alps sped by 
in rapid succession. 

When the sun began to sink in golden 
splendor behind the purple hills, we 
passed weird Superstition Mountain— 
the last outpost of the range—and 
emerged into a smiling land of fertile 
fields and glowing gardens. Salt River 








Sixty feet higher than Niagara! The giant 
South Spillway of Roosevelt Dam thunder- 
ing on the rocks below 


Valley was certainly a vivid example of 
the creative effect of the irrigation from 
Roosevelt Dam. 

Then we slipped through the park- 
like streets of Phoenix. Here the old 
gentleman left for his home. The rest 
of us boarded the comfortable Pullman 
that was to bear us swiftly westward to 
Los Angeles. Thus ended one of the 
happiest Christmas Days that my wife 
and I have ever enjoyed. 

If you are contemplating a tour west 
or a trip to the Coast this Winter by all 
means take in the Apache Trail. It is 
easily and comfortably reached by the 
Sunset Limited of the Southern Pa- 
cific. Through Pull- 
man cars are oper- 
ated between New 
Orleans and Globe 
on the east and be- 
tween Los Angeles 
and Phoenix on the 
west. Your through 
ticket in either di- 
rection is honored 
for the side trip 
with an additional 
payment of only 
$20.00. There is a 
club car with barber 
shop, shower bath 
and valet service, 
an observation car 
with ladies’ lounge, 
shower bath, maid, 
manicure and hair- 
dressing service, 
and sleeping cars 
of the latest type, 
and excellent diners. 

Should you wish further information, 
you can obtain a very attractive booklet 
on the Apache Trail and all the facts 
pertaining to transportation facilities 
and schedules upon application to the 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, 
New York; Pan-American Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans; Southern Pacific 
Building, Houston; Score Building, 
Tueson; Pacific Electric Building, Los 
Angeles; or Southern Pacific Building, 
San Fransco. 





The Dawes Plan and the 


London Conference 


An Analysis Published by the International 
Chamber of Commerce 


N November 30, 1923, the Repa- 

ration Commission designated 
two Committees of Experts of which 
one, under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, presented a 
plan on April 9, 1924, popularly known 
as the Dawes Plan. 

The object of the Committee of 
Experts was to study the means of 
stabilizing Germany’s currency and to 
balance its budget. It follows that it 
was obliged to seek practical means 
by which Germany might effect its 
reparation payments. According to 
the Dawes Plan, Germany’s annual 
payments will increase progressively 
in the next five years from one milliard 
of gold marks to 2,500 millions, re- 
maining fixed at the latter figure after 
the fiscal year 1928-29. Thereafter, 
the annual payment will be increased 
if the prosperity of Germany increases 
in accordance with an index estab- 
lished by the experts on the basis of 
certain comprehensive data (figures of 
exports and imports, budgetary re- 
ceipts and expenditures, freight trans- 
port by rail, consumption of sugar, 
tobacco, beer and alcohol, total popu- 
lation, and consumption of coal). 

How is Germany to make the pay- 
ments provided under the Dawes Plan? 
One half (1,250 millions) is to come 
out of indirect taxation, which will 
be specifically ear-marked for these 
payments and placed under the con- 
trol of the creditors. These taxes in- 
clude customs, tobacco, alcohol, sugar 
and beer. Surplus revenue from these 
sources over and above the amount re- 
quired to meet the reparation debt 
will be returned to the German 
Government. 


The other half (1,250 millions) is to 
be made up of the income from bonds 
delivered by Germany to _ represent 
its debt and guaranteed not only by 
the Government as a political entity 
(as were the bonds created by the 
schedule of payments), but by private 
industry and by the federal railways, 
which will be organized as a private 
corporation in order that they may 
return a profit instead of a deficit. 

Since these payments 
continued stabilization of Germany’s 
currency, the Dawes Plan provided for 
an initial loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks, whose proceeds will serve (1) 
to create bank of issue functioning 
under the control of the Allies, and 
(2) to allow Germany to continue 
reparation in kind pending the com- 
mencement of payments in cash. 

Divers organs of control are set up 
for the operation of the plan; in ad- 
dition to a trustee for industrial and 
railway bonds, the Allies will appoint 
three commissioners—one for fiscal 
revenues, a second for the railways, 
and a third for the bank of issue. 

Finally, one of the most difficult 
problems involved in the payment of 
reparations, that of the transfer to 
the creditors of the funds deposited by 
the debtor State, is attacked in the 
Dawes Plan. A transfer agent, known 
as the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, assisted by an Inter-Allied 
board of five members, will regulate 
the volume and the interval of the 
transfers. He will, first, reimburse 
German furnishers of reparations in 
kind (coal, coke, dyestuffs, etc.)—all 
of these products which the Allied 
countries will not have the right to 
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re-export—and German _ exporters 
whose goods have been subject to the 
26% duty levied by certain of the 
Allies on German imports into those 
countries. In addition, he will buy 
foreign currencies with marks, but 
only in such amounts as he may be 
able to buy in the foreign exchange 
market without affecting the stability 
of the Germany currency. If, for 
certain reasons, he’is unable to effect 
the transfer of mark deposits, and if 
the amounts held by him exceed the 
sum of two milliards, he will invest 
such excess sums within Germany. 
In any case, the amount in his hands 
is never to exceed five milliards, and 
Germany’s payments may eventually 
be reduced in order that this figure be 
not exceeded. 

Such is the plan which the London 
Conference was called upon to bring 
into operation. There appears to be 
an impression that the conference 
amended or modified the plan; nothing 
of the kind occurred. The conference 
limited itself to the practical meas- 
ures and specified agreements to make 
the plan operate effectively. 

The first agreement is that between 
the Reparation Commission and the 
German Government, in which the 
latter undertakes to carry out the 
measures necessary to the operation of 
the experts’ plan. This agreement in- 
troduces conspicuously the principle of 
arbitration whenever the Reparation 
Commission and the German Govern- 
ment disagree in affairs pertaining to 
the operation of the plan. 

The second agreement, between the 
Allied Governments and the German 
Government, regulates the question of 
deliveries in kind and of transfers; ex- 
cept for dyestuffs, the delivery of which 
will cease in 1928, Germany agrees to 
continue payments in kind during the 
entire application of the Dawes Plan, 
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instead of ceasing such payments in 
1925 or 1930 as was provided by the 
Versailles Treaty. Such deliveries will 
be made in accordance with lists drawn 
up jointly by representatives of the Ger- 
man and Allied Governments; in case 
of disagreement, an arbitration com- 
mission under the chairmanship of an 
American citizen will decide. It is 
provided also that the decisions of the 
transfer agent may also be submitted 
to arbitration. 

In the third agreement, the Allied 
and German Governments agree on 
the practical measures necessary to 
bring the plan into operation and the 
date when the plan is to be considered 
as effective; here again the principle 
of arbitration emerges. It is this 
document which provides for the 
evacuation of the Ruhr, the transfer of 
powers from the Franco-Belgian ad- 
ministration to the German authori- 
ties; the cession of railways in the 
Rhineland, the abandonment of the 
customs frontier between occupied and 
unoccupied Germany, the return of 
Germans exiled from occupied ter- 
ritory, and the return of the Ruhr 
mines and factories to their owners. 

Finally, there is an agreement be- 
tween the Allied Government on the 
operation of the plan. This agree- 
ment is conspicuous for its introduc- 
tion of an American as a voting mem- 
ber of the Reparation Commission 
whenever the Commission deliberates 
on points relating to the Dawes Plan. 

In all this there is nothing which 
modifies the Dawes Plan or departs 
from the business principles which dis- 
tinguish it. The London Conference 
reached effective and practical conclu- 
sions, and it translated into action the 
business principles laid down by the 
Experts Committee which had been 
forecast by the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 














new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 


under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 

(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
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6 l= breezes of far-off Japan fill our 

sails this month as we bring to our 
readers a varied and we trust an interest- 
ing cargo about that wonderful country. 
There is no issue of the magazine that 
has given the Publisher greater satis- 
faction in sending out into the world 
than this one, which seeks to tell some- 
thing of the indomitable spirit and fiber 
of the Japanese people. For the people 
of Japan are greater than their country 
—indeed they are their country. Under 
many adverse conditions they have 
striven forward until Japan has become 
one of the great powers of the world. 
Then, when that hazardous altitude for 
any nation to occupy was reached, Japan 
was smitten with one of the greatest 
disasters in history. But even that 
disaster was not an unmixed misfortune, 
for it revealed the Japanese people to 
themselves and to the world as masters 
of their own destiny. This issue is in- 
tended to describe some of the results 
that the great disaster brought to Japan, 
spiritual and political and social results 
quite as much as physical ones. It is an 
issue that has been prepared by the staff 
with the greatest zest and pleasure. We 
all felt that something was being done 
toward telling America what manner of 
people the Japanese are. 


HE cargo of articles and pictures in 
this issue is to be sent, not only 
through this country, from one ocean 


to the other, but many copies are to 
make port at Osaka and Kobe and even 
at shattered Yokohama, for distribution 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan. For there came to the Publisher 
by cable from Tokyo an order for 5,000 
copies, just before the issue closed, that 
are to go forward to Japan for distri- 
bution to the leaders of thought and 
industry and business. So in writing 
out this Log Book the Publisher feels 
that he is sending many letters to old 
friends in Japan. He thinks of the high- 
minded Viscount Chinda, whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed both at Washington and 
later when he was the Ambassador in 
London and who has been indeed “a 
guide, philosopher and friend” to the 
young Prince Regent; and of the wise 
and almost institutional Viscount Shi- 
busawa, who years ago gained the full 
esteem of the business men of America, 
as he returned to this country on many 
visits, always as a messenger of good 
will; and of the head of the last mission 
of Japanese business men, the scholarly 
and accomplished Dr. Dan and of the 
whole line of ambassadors from Taka- 
hari to the present ambassador of under- 
standing, Hanihara—all of whom the 
Publisher has had the privilege of 
knowing; not forgetting to set down 
that one of them, Viscount Ishii, has 
gone forward to a great place in world 
statesmanship. Besides the ambas- 
sadors and business men, the preparation 
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of this number has brought back vividly 
to the Publisher’s mind the memory of 
many other Japanese friends—in par- 
ticular the three last Consuls General 
here in New York, the friendly Yada 
and his charming family, the lamented 
and able Ku- 
masaki, who r 

has died dur- inh = 
ing the year, 

leaving agreat 
company of AN 
friendsallover  / fi F ¢ 
the world to > 
mourn his un- ‘ 
timely pass- 
ing, and the 
present keen 
and cordial 
Saito, who has 
already made 
a most favor- 
able impres- 
sion, although 
he has been at 
his post but a 
few months. 
But the Log 
Book would be 
most incomplete if special reference were 
not made to Yusuke Tsurumi, who has 
done all manner of friendly services in 
Japan in the preparation of the number. 
The Publisher sends this number back to 
him with a special greeting, for he feels 
that he has had much to do in bringing 
it to its final form, despite many diffi- 
culties. And he cannot forgo express- 
ing the pleasure that Tsurumi’s hun- 
dreds of American friends have had in 
hearing of his steady advancement 
since his return to his own country. 
The Publisher distinctly recalls Prince 
Tokugawa telling him in Washington, 
during the Arms Conference, that when 
Tsurumi returned to Japan three years 
ago, after his travels and studies in 
America and in Europe, he was ac- 
corded the unusual honor of being 
invited to deliver an address before 
the House of Peers. Like his great 
teacher, Dr. Nitobe, whose reminis- 
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WILL THE DAWES PLAN BE ACCEPTED? 
A cartoon by C. R. Macauley for the Special Foreign 
Service of Our World Institute 


cences are soon to begin in these pages, 
Tsurumi has built on the broad back- 
ground of Eastern culture the best out 
of the West, so that today there is 
probably no young man in Japan who 
knows both his own country and the 
Western world 

better than he 

~ knows both. 






7) dS Besides his 
{ IP > background of 
» knowledge and 


his indefati- 
gableindustry 
he has the 
true spirit of 
the interpre- 
ter and is full 
of the faith to 
which this 
magazine al- 
ways pays al- 
legiance, that 
what the 
world needs 
today more 
than anything 
else is real un- 
derstanding. 

To all these friends in Japan, old and 
new, the Publisher sends greetings, and 
he expresses the hope that this special 
number of OUR WORLD may help 
in some slight degree toward better 
understanding between Japan and 
America. 
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s this Log Book is being written up, 
A another plan of Our World Institute 
slides down the ways and out into the 
open sea. It is the Special Foreign 
Service which the editors of OUR 
WORLD are preparing in the form of 
a weekly summary on world conditions. 
The first summary was sent the day this 
is written, to the newspapers that are 
the syndicate, for publi- 
cation on March 2nd. The Publisher 
feels that this latest addition to OUR 
WORLD’s artivities has an auspicious 
beginning because the initial syndicate 
of papers is composed of the Chicago 


beginning 
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Daily News, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Minneapolis 
Journal, the Providence Journal and 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
These seven great institutional news- 
papers were quick to see that the weekly 
sunmary offered to them was some- 
thing that would be of definite service 
to their readers. Accompanying the 
summary is to be a news cartoon by our 
famous illustrator and cartoonist, C. R. 
Macauley. His first illustration for 
the first weekly summary is printed in 
the Log Book this month because it is 
the Publisher’s belief that it marks the 
beginning of something new and really 
important in the way of spreading light 
and knowledge in this country about 
other countries. 

Besides launching the syndicate for 
the newspapers, the page on world 
affairs for the various state papers of 
the Women’s Clubs has already got 
under way during the present month. 
Miss Ethel Paine, who is the director of 
the Women’s Club Division of Our 
World Institute, is preparing this page, 
and the state papers of New York and 
Ohio, where it is starting, have received 
it with expressions of definite appre- 
ciation. It is the belief that in a rela- 
tively short time this special page will 
be appearing in practically every state 
paper of the women’s clubs throughout 
the country. It isn’t to be the ordinary 
page as to “‘what women ought to 
read” but a clear and vivid conspectus 
of world conditions that will interest 
the intelligent women or the intelligent 
man in every part of America. The 
Women’s Club Division has already 
established contacts with women’s or- 
ganizations all over the country and it 
stands ready, under Miss Paine’s di- 
rection, to be of service in all manner of 
Ways in respect to programs, in secur- 
ing speakers and in many other activ- 
ities that will be of great and lasting 
value to the clubs. 


LOSELY related to the Foreign 

Service for the newspaper syndi- 
cate is the weekly radio broadcasting, 
which has been going out over the air 
every Saturday night for several months. 
A few days ago the Publisher was 
greatly pleased to receive a letter from 
the Westinghouse people saying that in 
their judgment this summary prepared 
by our editors was the best regular 
service that was done in this country 
for radio broadcasting. This com- 
mendation keyed us up to even greater 
effort and a most interesting develop- 
ment has now come about by which the 
weekly service is to take the form more 
or less of a forecast, giving the develop- 
ments that have actually. come to pass 
as well as those which seem to be 
clearly on the way. Therefore the 
broadcasting summary might well be 
said to illustrate the old saying that 
“coming events cast their shadows 
before’; for every Monday night in the 
future, instead of on Saturday night as 
in the past, oncoming events will not 
“‘cast their shadow” probably but they 
will at least have premonitions of their 
advent sent out over the air. Thus does 
radio reach from the present toward 
the future, so modern a means of com- 
munication has it come to be. It may 
seem to be an extra-hazardous under- 
taking on the part of the staff of OuR 
WORLD to prepare such a forecast, 
but our friends may be assured that 
it will not indulge in soothsaying or 
prophecy, but that it will be a pro- 
jection into the unknown on the back- 
ground of the known. 


EARTY endorsements continue to 
H come to us on the work and plans 
of Our World Institute. One of the 
most gratifying has been received from 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
who has been the guiding spirit in the 
constructive work of the American 
School Citizenship League since its 
foundation. She is joining with other 
important women of Massachusetts 
in commending the Institute to others 








and she has just prepared this fine en- 
dorsement which will presently go 
forward to thousands of intelligent 
women in the old Bay State, along with 
invitations to join the Institute: 


“Weare very glad 
to include your 
name in the list of 
those to whom in- 
vitations will be 
sent to join Our 
World Institute, 
whose working 
medium is ‘OUR 
WORLD.’ This mag- 
azine is unique in its 
treatment of the 
relationships of the 
United States with 
the rest of the world 
and in its interpre- 
tation of interna- 
tional affairs in gen- 
eral. As an educa- 
tional project, no- 
thing approaches 
the Institute in its 
thorough yet simple 
treatment of all im- 
portant interna- 
tional problems and 
in the opportunities 
it offers to keep abreast of international 
policies and actions through its several 
departments. These provide for ac- 
tive participation not only by the 
adult, but in addition offer attractive 
plans for young people to become 
acquainted with the world. This is a 
movement in which all forward- 
looking people should be identified. 
We hope to see you numbered among 
the members of the Institute.” 


This strong endorsement of the In- 
stitute to the women of Massachusetts 
has been matched by one equally strong 
to go to the women of Pennsylvania. 
This letter, addressed ‘‘To the Women of 
the State and City of Penn,” is signed 
by this group of women of “light and 
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Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 

American School Citizenship League, 

and President of the Boston Section, 

American Association of University 
Women 





leading” who are associated with the 
most important activities in Philadel- 
phia: Mrs. Frank Miles Day, May A. 
Dick, Mary A. Burnham, Laura H. 
Carnell, Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Alice 
W. Buehler, Anna B. Pratt, Mrs. F. D. 


Watson, Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, Mrs. 
Frank Aydelotte, 
Mrs. John B. Rob- 
erts, Edith Reeves 
Solenberger, Marga- 
retta Willis Reeve and 
Edith Wood Powell. 
The opening para- 
graph of this un 
usual letter will be 
of interest to all the 
readers of OUR 
WoRLD, so the Pub- 
lisher takes pleasure 
in quoting it here: 


“From the days 
of our founder Phil- 
adelphia and Penn- 
sylvania have been 
interested in the 
world and deeply 
interested in world 
peace. But we have 
all come to realize 
that our informa- 
tion about the world isn’t equal to 
this deep and lively interest. It is 
with especial pleasure, therefore, 
that we are calling to your attention 
Our World Institute, a direct and 
effective and inexpensive way of 
being kept in touch with world 
progress; it is a way that many 
intelligent women, and men too, here 
in Philadelphia have been following 
for the past year or two, and they are 
glad to commend its value from their 
own personal experience.”’ 


NE of the special pleasures of the 
month to chronicle in the Log 
Book has been a delightful afternoon 
and evening with our friend and ally, 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, the Director 























He found time, with 
all his many activities at Clark Uni- 
versity, to come and have a good visit 
in New York, and the plans and hopes of 
Our World Institute, in its many ex- 
panding activities, were discussed in 


of the Institute. 


detail. Dr. Atwood has the same great 
confidence in the value of these activi- 
ties that he has had from the beginning. 
He feels that in a broad way all of the 
things being done by the Institute are 
working toward “bringing the world 
to America.”” In his own career that 
has been a primary objective, for in his 
geographies he has always emphasized 
the human note and the importance of 
having a right understanding of the 
peoples of the world. 


s the Publisher makes the final 
A entry in the Log Book this month 
he is starting for Cleveland to make an 
address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce on ‘‘ Ambassador Herrick’s Chal- 
lenge to His Country.” The challenge, 
as the Publisher will point out, was the 
Ambassador’s statement on the battle- 
field of Champagne last fall, when he 
unveiled a monument to the American 
soldiers who had lost their lives there, 
that those soldiers would have fought 
in vain unless America was going to keep 
her hands on the plough handles and 
plough the furrow through. The Pub- 
lisher undertook to point out in his 
address that the country had answered 
that challenge by again taking hold of 
the plough and he ventured to express 
his own confident belief that America 
“would plough the furrow through.” 
As indications of our purpose to do so 
he pointed out that General Dawes and 
his associates had again brought a sense 
of detachment and fair play back into 
Europe’s councils, through their work 
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for the Reparations Commission, and 
that former Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board was doing the 
same thing in reorganizing the finances 
of Hungary; and that Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau was helping plough the 
furrow in his work, repatriating the 
Greek refugees in their homeland, 
who had been driven out of Asia 
Minor by the Turks; not to forget the 
mission which took Mr. Norman Davis 
and Mr. Arthur Bullard, the Editor of 
OUR WORLD, to Memel a few weeks 
ago. All of these answers to Ambas- 
sador Herrick’s challenge are most cheer- 
ing to the Publisher and to the readers 
of this Log Book, for they all seem to 
indicate that America again has gone 
back into the world to bear her full 
part. This magazine will continue to 
have as its primary purpose the pres- 
entation of all the things that Ameri- 
cans may be doing throughout the 
world toward bringing about better 
conditions and toward spreading real 
understanding. 


s a final word the Publisher repeats 
the statement as to the important 
change in the broadcasting night from 
Saturday to Monday. He especially 
hopes that his friends up at Rupert’s 
House Post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the northern edge of 
British Columbia, to whom he referred 
last month, may hear about the change, 
for nothing has given him greater 
satisfaction than in knowing that many 
people in far away places have been 
looking to this weekly summary as their 
one means of contact with the great 
outside world. 
The Westinghouse call stations are: 
Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago KYW, 
Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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Each Serves Its Community 


In Fraser, Colorado, a log cabin of 
three rooms shelters a telephone exchange 
that connects with the mountain homes of 
cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie- 
cutters. In the heart of New York City 
a new building of twenty-nine stories is to 
become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some | 20,000 tele- 
phones. This building will contain, as 
well, offices for executives and for engi- 
neering, commercial, plant and accounting 
forces, providing space for over 7000 
telephone workers. 

Each of these buildings helps to render 
adequate and economical telephone ser- 
vice in its own community. They stand 
at the extremes in size, equipment and 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


personnel. Yet they both indicate the 
nation-wide need for adequate housing of 
the activities of the Bell System; and they 
illustrate the varied ways in which that 
need is being met. One of the largest 
single items of plant investment of the 
Bell System is real estate, comprising 
nearly 1700 buildings acquired, with 
their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell 
System to construct and so to situate each 
new building—whether executive office, 
central office, storehouse or garage—so 
that it shall serve its community with the 
utmost efficiency and economy, and re- 
main a sound investment throughout its 
period of life. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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America’s Leading Journal of Art 
and Letters 


THE DIAL 


HERE are magazines for people who are interested in golf, gossip, 

stock-gambling, politics, travel; for people who want to be 

amused with sea stories,western stories, funny stories, love stories; 
for people who like bathing girls, chorus girls, society girls; there are 
several magazines for people who want to be bored. 


Tue D1 is not just “another magazine.” It is the only journal 
in America devoted exclusively to art and literature, to beauty and 
ideas. The best of America, and the best of Europe, in fiction, poetry, 
essays, reproductions of the graphic and plastic arts, and critical appre- 
ciations of books, music, art, and the theatre, published in every issue. 


Tue Dtav is recognized both here and abroad as the leading 
literary review in the English language. Among its contributors are: 


Sherwood Anderson, Max Beerbohm, Julien Benda, Johan Bojer, Robert Bridges, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Ivan Bunin, Karel Capek, Padraic Colum, Joseph Conrad, Benedetto 
Croce, John Eglinton, T. S. Eliot, Anatole France, Jean Giraudoux, Knut Hamsun, 
Thomas Hardy, Gerhart Hauptmann, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, James Joyce, Gaston 
Lachaise, D. H. Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, Vachel Lindsay, Robert Morss Lovett, Amy 
Lowell, Thomas Mann, George Moore, ]. Middleton Murry, Luigi Pirandello, Ezra Pound, 
E. A. Robinson, Romain Rollund, Bertrand Russell, Carl Sandburg, G. Santayana, 
Arthur Schnitzler, May Sinclair, James Stephens, Arthur Symons, William Butler Yeats. 


These men and women are creating the art and the literature which 
will live; the things by which our generation, both here and abroad, 
will be remembered by future generations. 


If your mind is neither smug nor smothered, you will find The Dial 
a welcome addition to your library. 


SPECIAL OFFE THE DIAL, 

Bs 3 152 West 13th Street New York City 
THE DIAL for one year and one : . ; é 
the following significant books, $5.0c Gentlemen: I lease enter my name for a year's 

subscription to THE DIAL and send me also 

The Rover, by Joseph Conrad the book noted below: 

The Waste Land, by T. S. Eliot 
Jennifer Lorn, by Elinor Wylie 
Open All Night, by Paul Morand 
Readers and Writers, by A. R. Orage 
One Way of Love, by Cuthbert Wright 
Horses and Men, by Sherwood Anderson 


Prospects for Industrial Civilization, by ° 
Bertrand Russell I enclose $5.00. 


Name.. 


Address... 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
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HE big “Berengaria” is on the 

ocean, as this Log Book is written, 
bringing the Editor of Our Wor tp, 
Mr. Arthur Bullard, and Mrs. Bullard 
back to the home port in America. As 
has been chronicled here before, Mr. 
Bullard went with Mr. Norman Davis 
on his important mission to Memel as 
the commissioner of the League of 
Nations to adjust the misunderstand- 
ings between Lithuania and Poland. 
The report that was submitted to the 
Council of the League in Geneva was 
adopted, and Mr. Davis was accorded 
a great tribute by the representatives of 
the League for the work he had done. 
It is especially gratifying to Our 
Wor-p that its Editor had a part in 
this friendly endeavor to settle by peace- 
ful means acute disputes that had arisen 
between nations. The Publisher has 
always believed that steady progress was 
bound to be made, in the friendly adjust- 
ment of international difficulties, be- 
cause it is such a sensible and sound 
procedure. This adjudication at Memel 
will doubtless mark a new chapter in 
such adjustments, and it is a matter of 
much pleasure that Our Wor tp, 
through its Editor, can say, as did 
Aeneas about the Trojan wars, “all of 
which I saw and part of which I was.”’ 


T will be cheering to the readers of 
the magazine to know that Mr. 
Bullard is bringing back with him a 


large amount of interesting and im- 
portant material that, in due course, 
will find its way into these pages. He 
has had unusual opportunity, while 
abroad this time, to get in touch with 
the men who are directing the great work 
of reconstructing Europe and, in par- 
ticular, he has observed at close range 
the part that Americans have been bear- 
ing in that work; and his facile pen will 
have many things to chronicle that will 
be illuminating. Then, he expects to 
bring with him the first instalment in 
Dr. Nitobe’s important Reminiscences. 
The endeavor has been made to get this 
series started ds soon as possible after 
the publication of the Japan number. 
Five thousand copies of that issue, by 
the way, are now on the Pacific on the 
way to Japan, to be distributed to the 
leaders in education, public affairs, and 
business throughout Japan. 


N a coming number Our Wor p will 
have a good deal to say about the 
Youth Movement throughout the world. 
It has seemed to the Editors that it would 
be much more worth while to find out 
and publish what the eager youth in many 
countries are thinking about. After all, 
this old world is presently to be their 
world and those of us who are still in the 
active stage of present-day affairs will 
want to know what they will probably 
do with the world when they get it. A 
few mornings ago the Publisher had 8 
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most refreshing experience in addressing 
the two thousand young women stu- 
dents at Hunter College in New York on 
“Youth and the New World,” and he 
tried to point out that all the great forces 
of commerce and industry and communi- 
cation, as well as the spiritual forces 
throughout the world, were working 
toward closer cooperation among na- 
tions and among individuals: It may be 
that the Youth Movement doesn’t en- 
tirely share this view, but whatever its 
bent is the Publisher is eager to know 
about it, and he is confident that thou- 
sands of the readers of this magazine 
share his eagerness. 


RS. PHILIP NORTH MOORE, one of the 

Advisory Council of Our World 
Institute and the Chairman in America 
of the International Council of Women, 
has written us about the great world 
convention that is to meet in London 
on May 5th to consider “the prevention 
of the causes of war.’”’ Our WorLp 
will await with much interest the result 
of the deliberations of this great confer- 
ence, and it will hope that some im- 
portant views may be agreed upon that 
the readers of the magazine will want 
to hear about. Most assuredly women, 
with an unerring divination, are going 
right through to the bottom of this ques- 
tion of war. They have come to the 
conclusion that, while it is all right to 
consider means for the adjustment of 
disputes, it will really be far wiser to 
find the best way to control their 
causes. Just as doctors are now chiefly 
concerned with preventive medicine, 
these far-visioned women are determined 
to find ways to avoid the causes of war. 
And the Publisher hopes that while their 
vision, like that of Andrea del Sarto, 
“must exceed their grasp,” their eager 
hands will be able to “reach” some 
hopeful and definite conclusions that 
will be “for the healing of the nations.”’ 


MM‘; Tuomas G. WinTER has done 
the Publisher the honor to invite 
him to deliver an international mes- 
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sage before the great Biennial Con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be held in Los 
Angeles in June. For days an earnest 
effort was made to so arrange many 
activities and commitments that the 
Publisher could follow his heart’s desire 
and accept—but alas! it couldn’t be 
done. But a wigwag of the message, 
at least, will be signaled from the top- 
most mast of the little ship at the head 
of the Log Book; and the message is 
this: 

“Women hold the right of the line 
in the world-wide struggle for peace 
and understanding. It will be their 
courage and their steadfastness, 
matching their vision, which will 
finally win the victory of light over 
darkness, of friendship over hatred, 
of peace over war.” 


N Cleveland a few weeks ago, where 

the Publisher talked to the Chamber 
of Commerce, he was reminded to refer 
to a graphic definition of civilization 
which Mr. Newton D. Baker, who was 
among those present, had given. ‘‘ The 
measure of a community’s civilization,” 
Mr. Baker had said in a public address, 
“is its ability to cooperate.” The 
Publisher undertook to point out that 
that was also a measure of world civi- 
lization and that, judging by the way co- 
operation was now being practiced, it 
was fair to say that the world was grow- 
ing more civilized. As was stated in the 
Log Book last month, the subject of this 
talk in Cleveland was “Ambassador 
Herrick’s Challenge to his Country.” 
It was a pleasure to say, in the presence 
of one great citizen of Cleveland, Mr. 
Baker, and before the Lazlo portrait of 
another, Mr. Herrick, that America was 
answering the challenge of cooperation 
and had again gone back into the world 
with an apparent determination to do 
its full part. 





NE interesting evidence of this, 
O which the Publisher learned about 
in Cleveland, was the activity of a 
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Ceremony and dramatic pageant on the occasion 
electrification material from 


Cleveland woman, Mrs. Henry Howard, 
as the President of an association to 
provide libraries for the American 
Merchant Marine. Here. in a lake port 
was a woman so possessed by the vision 
that America was part of the world and 
that her sailors ought to know about the 
world that she is devoting her time and 
energy to this fine movement to get a 
library in every merchant ship that flies 
the American flag. Many of our readers 
will recall an article in the “ Literary 
Digest” of February 9th on this work 
of Mrs. Howard’s and the Publisher 
trusts that many of the readers of OuR 
Wor.tp will want to cooperate with 
Mrs. Howard in what she is doing. The 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, of which she is the head, 
has its address at 82 Beaver Street, 


New York City. 


N the Ancient History of our school- 
I days everyone read about Hannibal’s 
invasion of Spain and of his capturing 
Saguntum in 219 B. C. On the site of 
this ancient town is now a modern in- 
dustrial center bearing the name Sag- 
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of the start of great shipment of W estinghouse 
East Pittsburgh to Spain 


unto. The illustration on this page 
throws into dramatic relief the progress 
of the modern world; for it shows a 
shipment of a whole trainload of 
electrical equipment from East Pitts- 
burgh to Sagunto. The Publisher had a 
positive thrill, which he trusts may be 
felt by some of the readers of the Log 
Book, when he first saw this picture and 
learned that the Westinghouse Com- 
pany had prepared a suitable celebration 
for what is indeed a most important 
event. Just before the departure of the 
train from East Pittsburgh a pageant 
was staged by the students of the 
Dramatic School of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. A man, repre- 
senting Industry, and two girls, repre- 
senting the United States and Spain, 
took part in the pageant, depicting the 
United States congratulating Spain on 
her industrial progress. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony Queen Elec- 
tricity christened the shipment the 
“American Industrial Armada _ to 
Spain.” Then the train pulled out of 
the yards on the first stage of the long 
journey which this electrical equip- 
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ment was to make. Naturally, this 
event in the industry and good will be- 
tween two nations set the Publisher into 
areverie. He thought how fitting it was 
that Spain, which had discovered Amer- 
ica, should now have her great resources 
developed through American industrial 
skill and invention. And the Publisher 
looked upon this information as con- 
firming his own impressions, when he 
traveled through Spain four years ago. 
He was then greatly interested in finding 
patriotic and able Spaniards who spoke 
of being a part of the “men of ’98.”” On 
inquiry it developed that the “men of 
'98”” were an important and growing 
body of devoted Spaniards who, after 
the Spanish-Ameriean war, believed that 
Spain’s riches were within her own bor- 
ders and not beyond the seas. In many 
places the Publisher saw industrial de- 
velopment under way of the most 
modern character. This development 
will bring about a new Spain which may 
again win‘a place of power such as she 
held in the times of Charles V and Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. It seems indeed a 
happy augury that the ‘Armada of 
Industry’’ should now set sail from the 
shores of the continent which the 
prowess and the courage and the vision 
of Spain first discovered and developed. 


A’: speaking of industry, there came 
in this morning, while this Log 
Book was being compiled, a life sub- 
scription from a great leader of industry 
and science, Dr. Edward Weston. The 
Publisher made mention in the Log Book 
that a sculptor, Mr. Lorado Taft, was 


the first life subscriber. The second life 
subscriber was a lawyer, Mr. Henry 
Pleasants of Philadelphia. And the Pub- 
lisher is delighted to see a great scientist 
join as the third of this at present small 
and select but, we trust, growing com- 
pany. So we now have art, science and 
the law included in the charter member- 
ship of our life subscribers. 


HILE the number of life subscribers 
Wrae increase only gradually, it is 
cheering to report that the number of 
those who are enrolling themselves in the 
Institute for two years is growing rap- 
idly. For example, it often happens that 
in a morning’s mail the number of those 
sending in membership renewals for two 
years will be two or three times the num- 
ber sending in renewals for one year only. 
These indications of confidence are most 
stimulating and they always cause the 
Publisher to pull his belt up another 
notch and go steadily forward. 


y this time it is believed that the 

transfer of the radio broadcasting 
from Saturday night, as formerly, to 
Monday night is pretty generally under- 
stood. The radio release now appears in 
the programs in the newspapers in this 
fashion: “A Look Ahead Over the 
World.” And a swift conspectus view 
is given of events throughout the world 
that seem to be impending—especially 
as these events are related to the interest 
and well-being of America. The call 
numbers for these radio releases are: 
Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago KYW, 
Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks 
out—the alarm must be given. A 
child is taken sick—the doctor must 
be called. A thief enters the home 


—the police must be located. 


In the dead of night the Ameri- 
can turns to his telephone, confident 
he will find it ready for the emer- 
gency. 
exchanges are open always, the 


He knows that telephone 


operators at their switchboards, the 
wires ready to vibrate with his 


words. He has only to lift the 


receiver from its hook to hear that 
calm, prompt ‘Number, please.” 
The constant availability of his tele- 
phone gives him security, and makes 
his life more effective in wider 
horizons. 


‘Twenty-four-hour service, which 
is the standard set by the Bell 
System, is the exception in the ser- 
vice of Continental Europe. An 
emergency may occur at any time. 
Continuous and reliable service has 
become a part of the social and 
economic fibre of American life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANYS 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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N St. George’s Day the British 

Empire began keeping “open 
house” for the rest of the English- 
speaking world in a great exhibition that 
was opened at Wembley. With most 
impressive ceremonies King George 
started this British Empire Exhibition 
and it appears that it is an extraordinary 
enterprise, for it epitomizes in an eco- 
nomic and cultural way the world-wide 
sweep of Britain. It has seemed to our 
editors that this exhibition offered an 
unusual occasion for an issue of Our 
Wor.p that should be largely focused 
on the relations between Britain and 
America. That issue is in preparation 
and it is to be published as the July 
number. A sketch of the cover that is 
reproduced in the Log Book will give 
some idea of the content and spirit of 
the number. It is believed that this 
issue will have great editorial interest 
and appeal in the United States, for it 
will pay much attention to a question 
of deep public concern—the relations 
between Britain and America, their 
trade relations and inter-relations, their 
kinship in spirit and aims, and their 
great common interest in world progress. 


—— this month of July there will 
assemble at the British Empire 
Exhibition a great Parliament of Adver- 
tising in the form of the annua! conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. In this July issue atten- 


-ing with the world. When such men as 





























tion will be paid to the significance and 
accomplishments of this modern force 
that has come to play so large a part in 
commerce, especially throughout the 
English-speaking nations. 


PEAKING of Britain, the Publisher at- 

tended the other day a most inter- 
esting luncheon in New York at which 
there was much discussion of the work 
and example, in behalf of world under- 
standing, of our War Ambassador to 
Britain, the late Walter H. Page. A 
large group foregathered to consider es- 
tablishing, as a memorial to Mr. Page, 
a School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University, where he 
took his doctor’s degree along with 
Woodrow Wilson and began a friendship 
with the late president that lasted 
throughout their lives. Quite apart 
from the memorial side of this proposal, 
which was of especial interest to the 
Publisher due to his close personal asso- 
ciation with Walter Page for twenty 
years, it was deeply encouraging to him 
because it was another strong move in 
America in behalf of better understand- 


Dr. Garfield of Williams, Dr. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth, Dr. Welch of Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Chandler of William and Mary, 
Dr. Coolidge of Harvard, together with 
some of Mr. Page’s close editorial asso- 
ciates, such as Dr. Albert Shaw and Dr. 
John H. Finley, all agreed on the point 
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A rough sketch of the cover for the British 
Empire number in July 


that such a School was both an academic 
and a popular need in this country, it 
did seem that another milestone was 
being reached in America’s progress 
along international lines. A strong com- 
mittee was appointed at this luncheon- 
meeting to develop and perfect the plans 
for the School of International Relations, 
after a unanimous vote had been taken 
in favor of the establishment of such a 
School. Not only will this proposal meet 
with favor from Walter Page’s great host 
of friends, but from many others who 
share his vision that America must come 
into complete orientation in a world in 
which she must bear a great part. 


NOTHER interesting entry in the Log 
A Book for this month has to do with 
the Publisher’s attendance, as the guest 
of its President, Mr. Casper S. Yost, the 

iditor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
at the meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in Atlantic City. 
Here were assembled the chief editors 
of the chief newspapers of the country, 
a group of men that probably wields 


greater power than any other group in 
the country. It is cheering to chronicle 
here that this powerful group, as shown 
by its discussions, is conscious of the 
heavy responsibilities which its power 
implies. The discussions at Atlantic 
City were on a high plane of purpose 
and vision, all having to do with the 
newspaper both as a distributor of news 
and as a great educational force in the 
country. For example, Mr. Ralph 
Stout, the accomplished and veteran 
Editor of the Kansas City Star, pre- 
sented an admirable paper on the neces- 
sity of clear and pure English in the 
newspaper, because the newspaper was 
the greatest popular teacher of English. 
Among many other important papers 
and discussions a notable one was from 
Mr. Paul Bellamy, the Managing Editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who dem- 
onstrated by charts that, despite some 
of our quick impressions in reference to 
the undue prominence given in the press 
to crime, the fact is the space devoted 
to crime is growing less and that, rela- 
tively, it is seldom out of proportion, 
compared with other human interests. 
It should be said here, however, that 
this discussion had to do with the very 
best papers of the country, and it is 
probably true that Mr. Bellamy’s thesis 
could not be established on the testi- 
mony of the most sensational news- 
papers. 

But quite apart from the high plane 
of all the discussion, the thing that was 
most gratifying to the Publisher was the 
common attitude which these editors all 
seemed to take in respect to America’s 
relationship to the world. They simply 
took for granted that we were in the 
world and of the world and had to bear 
our part in the world. It wasn’t a matter 
even for argument. As Mr. Harvey 
Ingham, the Editor of the Des Moines 
Register, said to the Publisher, “America, 
in her own interest, couldn’t be isolated 
if she wanted to be—and she doesn’t 
want to be.” The readers of the Log 
Book know that this is the controlling 
belief that is constantly expressed jn 
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these pages. With the editors of the 
most important newspapers, in the 
Mississippi Valley as well as on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, coming 
to hold this view, it is a view that, in 
due course, must prevail. 


sa means to this end it is a pleasure 
to report to the readers of the Log 
Book that our Foreign Service Syndicate 
to the newspapers is steadily going for- 
ward. It has now reached a weekly cir- 
culation of 1,200,000 copies, and the 
Publisher hopes that it will have a total 
circulation of 2,000,000 by early fall. 
Mr. Lansing Ray, the publisher of the 
St. Louts Globe-Democrat, told him that 
the readers of that great newspaper had 
already come to look upon this weekly 
summary as a most important feature 
of the paper. This seems to be the gen- 
erally accepted opinion of this News 
Service. What it is undertaking to do 
is to give a clear picture of world condi- 
tions, week by week, from the stand- 
point of America’s relationships. For 
example, the summary for the week in 
which this Log Book is being written had 
as its feature President Coolidge’s ad- 
dress before the Associated Press, in 
which he took a broad stand in favor of 
larger world relationships. The sum- 
mary pointed out that the President, in 
speaking in support of the acceptance 
of the Dawes report and in referring to 
its acceptance as the basis for another 
Conference on Disarmament, had taken 
an advanced position in support of wider 
American influence in the world. 


\ yor only are the President of the 
1 United States and leading editors 
taking this position, but the strongest 
organizations of women are heartily sup- 
porting it. For example, the National 
Convention of the League of Woman 
Voters, recently held in Buffalo, took an 
advanced stand in reference to the part 
that America should play in the world. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the National 
President, Miss Ruth Morgan, the 
Chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, and other leaders, pointed 





The late Walter H. Page, Ambassador to 
Great Britain 


the way to larger service among women 
by informing themselves and their com- 
munities about the world of which 
America is a part. 

And shortly after this issue of the 
magazine is published there will as- 
semble in Los Angeles the great Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It is a matter of 
very deep regret to the Publisher that 
he was unable to accept Mrs. Winter’s 
invitation to make an address before 
this vast gathering; but the Secretary 
of Our World Institute, Mr. F. H. 
Anspacher, the Publisher’s associate, is 
to go to Los Angeles, and he hopes to 
point out the many lines of service the 
Institute has been developing that may 
prove of interest to the women’s clubs. 
For example, the Women’s Club Divi- 
sion of the Institute, of which Miss 
Ethel Paine is the Director, is not only 
preparing an excellent monthly digest on 
world affairs for the state papers of the 
clubs, but it has worked out reading 
courses, study courses, and lecture 
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Historic Houses of Parliament in London. England is the center of an extraordinary Exhibi- 
tion this year representing all parts of the Empire 


courses for clubs. In addition to an out- 
line of these plans, Mr. Anspacher will 
take with him to Los Angeles a bibliog- 
raphy which our editors have just 
brought together of recent books and 
articles that cover all questions of con- 
temporaneous world interest. This bib- 
liography, it is believed, is the most up- 
to-date and comprehensive thing of the 
sort that has been brought together. It 
may interest many of our readers and it 
will be a great pleasure to send it for- 
ward to anyone who may write in for it. 
There is no charge except ten cents for 


postage and handling. 

s the readers of the Log Book may 
A well believe, the Publisher has been 
deeply interested in all the discussion in 
Washington in reference to Japanese 
exclusion. When the Senate took its 
astonishing action, which was a clear and 
wholly unnecessary affront to Japan, he 
immediately sent a strong telegram to 
President Coolidge, expressing the hope 
that he might bring about a modification 
in the Bill before signing it—some modi- 
fication that would at least pay proper 
heed to the feelings of so staunch and 
old a friend as Japan. Just as this is 
written he is planning to give further 
expression to his own strong views on 


this whole subject in a discussion at the 
Town Hall in New York in which he is 
to endeavor to uphold the Japanese side 
while Professor Fairchild of New York 
University takes the opposing side. The 
subject that has been prepared by the 
League for Political Education, which 
has arranged the meeting, is in this 
form: ‘What Should be America’s At- 
titude Toward Japan?” The Pub- 
lisher will have a good deal to say along 
the line that both good morals and good 
manners should prompt us to take a 
friendly attitude toward a country that 
has carried out, both in spirit as well as 
in letter, every contract that she has 
ever entered into with any other nation. 
This has been especially true of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement which has been ob- 
served by Japan, as even the most 
violent anti-Japanese agree, to the most 
minute detail and particular. Surely a 
nation that takes its international rela- 
tions, whether expressed or implied, in 
such a fine and honorable way, deserves 
better treatment than a slap in the face. 
Not in years has the Publisher heard so 
many violent things said about the 
Senate as the things he has heard in con- 
nection with the Japanese exclusion. 
One cannot help thinking that thel 
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Senate at least might have taken the 
pains to inquire from Secretary Hughes 
what construction he placed on the 
phrase “grave consequences,” as used 
by Ambassador Hanihara in his letter. 
If this simple precaution had been 
taken the Senate might: easily have 
learned that Secretary Hughes placed 
no such sinister significance on the 
phrase as the Senate was so quick to do. 
Of course, America must determine her 
own immigration policy. Japan has 
never challenged that right, and it is in- 
conceivable that she should ever think 
of doing so. But let us at the same time 
maintain our agreements with other na- 
tions and not make them “mere scraps 


of paper.” 


T was encouraging to the Publisher to 
I read an expression of a view on our 
relations with Japan, very similar to his 
own, from the brilliant editor of the 
San Francisco Argonaut, Mr. Alfred 
Holman, on the editorial page of the 
New York Times a few days ago. By a 
happy coincidence, that very night the 
Publisher sat next to Mr. Holman at a 
dinner of the Missouri Society in New 
York, and he learned that there was a 
very considerable body of opinion in 
California that agreed with him. At 
this Missouri Society dinner, by the 
way, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
President of Columbia University, and 
Dr. Stratton Brooks, the President of 
the University of Missouri, engaged in 
a heated controversy over prohibition, 
Dr. Butler attacking and Dr. Brooks 


defending it. The five hundred men and 
women present seemed to be about 
equally divided, pro and con, and these 
opposing sides cheered their respective 
academic warriors as they struggled in 
the arena. All showed how absorbing 
and close domestic issues can come to 
the people of a country. Unquestion- 
ably that is one of the great reasons why 
it is so hard to secure proper consider- 
ation for international questions. But 
all of these things come into proper re- 
lationship in due course, in a big and 
strenuous democracy such as this, if the 
clear light of truth can be shed upon 
them. The Publisher believes the 
American people want facts as they have 
never wanted them before. As the 
readers of the Log Book know, Our 
Wortp, Our World Institute, the For- 
eign News Service, the Radio Broadcast- 
ing, the Know-the-World Clubs in the 
schools, the Women’s Club activities, 
and all the other related agencies which 
are part of this common organization, 
have a sincere and fixed purpose to 
spread light and knowledge in America 
about the world. That is their chief 
reason for being and that is the chief 
reason for their claim to public support. 


ND just as a reminder there are 
added the call numbers for the 
Westinghouse stations throughout the 
country that send out the weekly sum- 
mary, “ Bringing the World to America.” 
They are: Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago 
KYW, Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his let- 
ters from home seemed to have had a 
way of arriving at his hotel in one 
city just after he had left for the next 
—and of never catching up. 


Three weeks passed—business con- 
ferences, long night journeyings on 
sleepers, more conferences—with all 
too little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his 
hotel room in Chicago he still seemed 
a long way from that fireside in a 
New York suburb. He reached for 
the telephone—asked for his home 
number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. His 


wife’s voice greeted him. Its tone and 
inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, 
“Yes, they are well—dancing right 
here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. 

Oh, we'll be glad to see you!” 

* * * * 

Across the breadth of a continent 
the telephone is ready to carry your 
greetings with all the conviction of 
the human voice. Used for social or 
business purposes, “long distance” does 
more than communicate. It projects 
you—thought, mood, personality—to 
the person to whom you talk. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Two Conflicting Points of View 


In regard to the part which the United States should play in 
world affairs there are very real differences of opinion. No 
more striking example of this could be found than in the views of 


COLONEL HOUSE 


and 
SENATOR LODGE 


These two representative spokesmen of their re- 
spective parties have written, on the eve of the presidential 
campaign, their ideas on America’s foreign policy 
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in the current issue of 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Also ten other notable contributors including: 


EDOUARD HERRIOT, Leader of the French Radical Socialists 











GUSTAV STRESEMANN, German Foreign Minister 
ROLAND W. BOYDE N, formerly with the Reparation Commission 


who writes on the Dawes Re port) 


If you have felt the need of supplementing your reading of newspapers and. 
current periodicals with something of more substantial character, you will find 
in FoREIGN AFFAIRS ex: actly what you have been seeking. 

Forricn AFFAIRS is not partisan. It has been established for the special 
purpose of providing a medium in which the world’s most competent statesmen, 
economists and financiers may lay their views before the American public. 


A Copy of This Issue Free 


In order to introduce FOREIGN AFFAIRS to new subscribers we shall enter a sub- 
scription at the re gular rate for one year beginning with the September 15, 1924 number 
and include a copy of this important issue free. 
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, " , O.W. 
Foreicn AFFarrs, 25 West 43d St., New York 


Please enter me for a year’s subscription beginning with the September 15, 1924 number and 
send me without additional cost the current June 15 issue. 


0 I enclose $s O Bill me for $5 


Name ey ... Address. 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con. 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. Ii 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 


under any rty label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in Americu 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 

(Prom proapectua af “Our World.) 





HE Log Book this month jis con- 

cerned with the sailings of actual 
ships to and fro across many seas, as 
well as with the voyage of this publishing 
craft. For in the month this issue 
appears some thousand or more Amer- 
ican lawyers, including Chief Justice 
Taft, former Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, and many other leaders of the 
bar, will be crossing the Atlantic on the 
“Berengaria”’ to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, to be held this year in London. 
These American lawyers are to present 
to their confreres in Britain a statue of 
Blackstone, to stand in the old Inns of 
Court as a perpetual witness to Ameri- 
ea’s debt to the English common law 
and to its greatest interpreter. This 
great gathering will bring into vivid 
relief the fact, often forgotten or over- 
looked, that American law and British 
law are parts of a common body of 
legal principles; and the clearer that 
fact becomes the better for understand- 
ing and good will throughout the 
English-speaking world. 


NOTHER large company of Amer- 
A icans, about three thousand of 
them, will cross to London on the 

tepublic,” the ‘ Lancastria,’”’ and the 
“Montcalm” to attend the annual 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. In this issue 


the Publisher undertakes to write some- 
thing about the significance of this 





international parliament of business 
and its probable results. 

There is every indication that the 
open-handed hospitality of the British 
hosts, both of the lawyers and of the 
advertising people, will quite take away 
the breath of their friends from over- 
seas. For example, it has been arranged 
to take the hundreds from the great 
advertising convention to Scotland and 
to many important places in England 
on special trains, all without charge and 
as part of an entertainment which seems 
even over-generous. For the lawyers it 
is said that the great accumulations of 
wealth during centuries in the old legal 
societies are to be drawn upon for a most 


‘unusual and unstinted hospitality. One 


good thing is almost sure to result, and 
that is that Americans will come to see 
that there are other people in the world 
who can not only match, but excel, their 
own generous care and attention to 
visitors.. Behind all the hospitality and 
all the serious discussion and papers 
there will come an enduring good will 
that is bound to work toward better 
understanding. After all, it is the spirit 
that quickeneth, and the spirit that 
spreads from these great international 
gatherings is their best and most 
permanent result. 


ut all sailings are not to England. 
The accomplished Art Editor of 
Our Wor tp, Harald Toksvig, is cross- 
ing on a ship of the Danish Line to his 
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old home in Copenhagen, to pay a visit, 
after an absence of a number of years, 
to his father and mother. He will bear 
back to Denmark a lot of the true spirit 
of America, for he has been long enough 
with us to know the difference between 
the spurious and the true—between 
Tea Pot Dome and the hot indignation 
that blazed up as the “‘lid”’ was raised. 
Toksvig thinks he may remain perma- 
nently in the home land of his ancestors, 
but the editorial staff, of which he has 
been such an able and modest member, 
will cherish the hope that he may 
return—a hope the readers of Our 
Worip, whose pages have been made 
handsome to look upon by his talent, 
will share. But quite above and beyond 
his rare talent, the Publisher will miss 
him for his unfaltering faith in the 
purpose and vision of the magazine. 
Whatever the buffetings from wind or 
wave, Toksvig, with true Viking cour- 
age, has always been sure the craft 
would make port. 


N the steamship ‘La France,” 
O which, like the “‘ Paris,” is a crack 
vessel of the French Line, the Publisher 
attended a dinner given to editors and 
publishers a few nights ago. The 
American Manager of the line, M. de 
Malglaive, gave an interesting chronicle 
of the steady growth of the company’s 
fleet until today it numbers one hundred 
and nineteen vessels. Quite unexpect- 
edly the Publisher was called on for a 
brief acknowledgment from the guests 
and he undertook, on the spur of the 
moment, to. find in this steady growth, 
despite war and all manner of difficulty 
and discouragement, an expression of 
the indomitable spirit and determi- 
nation of France. This line is to France 
a symbol of her hope and future on the 
seas, and Americans, both by their 
patronage and their good wishes, will 
gladly contribute toward making that 
future a great one. The Publisher 
referred with appreciation to the senti- 
mental regard the French Line had paid 
both to America and to France in 





Churchill H. Cutting, late President of the 
American Bible Society 


naming its new ship, now building, “‘ De 
Grasse,” after the brave Admiral who 
fought with Washington to achieve 
American independence. 


HE Publisher makes entry in the 

Log Book, with deep and lasting 
regret, that one of Our Wortp’s 
staunchest friends has ended, during the 
month, a voyage of nearly eighty-two 
years, full of service and honor. Mr. 
Churchill H. Cutting, the President of 
the American Bible Society, was one 
of those who pass on from age to age the 
fine tradition which makes America. 
He was the soul of honor and loyalty and 
Christian charity. To his friends—and 
they were a great company—he had a 
devotion they will never forget. Not 
long before his sudden death the Pub- 
lisher sat in conference with him in his 
library, along with Dr, Haven and Mr, 
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One of the first sights that will greet the eyes of American members of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World are the white chalk cliffs of England 


Mann, Secretaries of the Bible Society; 
and the youngest man of the four, in his 
vision of the things that could be done to 
make the world a better place to live in, 
was Mr. Cutting. No man more fully 


realized that happy line of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of “aging toward 
youth.” 


HE President of the Canadian 

Federation of Labor, Mr. Daniel 
Giroux, has just borne convincing wit- 
ness to his belief in the purpose that Our 
Wor-p is undertaking to achieve. He 
writes: 

“Tf we get in close relation with each 
other in this wide world the economic 
and social problems of all nations may 
be solved in the best interest of all 
humanity.”’ 

The plain truth seems to be that 


serious-minded men and women in every 
field of endeavor are coming to this way 
of thinking. They see the world is not 
merely a spiritual unity, despite all the 
variations of race and tradition and 
compassing circumstance, but that it is 
a great economic unity in which the 
welfare of any one part affects the wel- 
fare of the whole. Our Wor tp con- 
tinuously seeks to interpret this broad 
truth in the terms of human experience 
and human progress. 


NOTHER letter that has greatly 
A cheered the Publisher and _ his 
associates is one written by Mr. Cyrus 
E. Woods, the retiring American Am- 
bassador to Japan. Writing from 
Tokyo, May 10th, he has these things to 
say about the April number, that was 
devoted to Japan: 
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“T have read the special Japan 
number of OuR Worxp, which you were 
kind enough to send me, with the 
greatest interest. As regards both 
appearance and subject matter it is, in 
my opinion, a periodical which reflects 
high credit on those responsible for its 
publication. 

‘“T was also deeply interested to learn 
of the aims and scope of Our World 
Institute. At a time when international 
relations are of such complexity and 
may so vitally affect the destinies of our 
country, a clear understanding of world 
affairs is more than ever necessary, and 
in this regard it seems to me that Our 
World Institute and Our Wortp are 
rendering a distinct public service, and 
deserve the warm support of every 
thinking American.” 

The Publisher is sure he expresses the 
overwhelming sentiment of the readers 
of Our Wor Lp in saying that they join 
with him in regretting that this staunch 
American, who at the same time was so 
staunch a friend of Japan, should have 
resigned from the post that he has filled 
with such distinction and ability. As 
our readers know, it is the popular 
belief, both in Japan and in this country, 
that Ambassador Woods’ resignation 
has been brought about through the 
action of the Senate in going directly 


counter to the urgent recommendations 
of President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes on the Japanese exclusion pro- 
vision in the Immigration Bill. 


N interesting interpretive commen- 

tary on Ambassador Woods’ letter 

is supplied in a communication from Mr. 

F.G. Swanson, a lawyer in Wichita Falls, 
Texas. He writes in this vein: 

“T am indebted to the person who 
suggested you extend invitation to me 
to subscribe to Our Wor tp including 
membership in Our World Institute. 

“The application of the Charles 
Lamb exclamation, ‘How can I hate a 
man I know,’ to world conditions and 
nations, is not only sound philosophy 
and logic, but eminently practicable 
statesmanship. Better knowledge and 
understanding of each nation of all other 
nations is better insurance for peace 
than all the battleships or submarines 
or planes the treasuries of the world 
could construct.” 


HE call numbers for the Westing- 

house stations throughout the 
country that send out the weekly sum- 
mary, “ Bringing the World to America,” 
are: Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago hYW, 
Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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Zero hour approaches. Wire chief 
and assistants are set for the “cut-over” 
that will bring a new central office into 
being. 

In the room above operators sit at 
the new switchboard. Two years this 
equipment has been building. It em- 
bodies the developments of hundreds of 
engineers and incorporates the scientific 
research of several decades. Now it is 
ready, tested in its parts but unused as 
an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in 
line before frames of myriad wires, the 
connections broken by tiny insulators. 
Midnight comes. A handkerchief is 
waved. The insulators are ripped from 
the frames. In a second the new switch- 
board becomes a thing alive. Without 
their knowledge thousands of subscrib- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


The Switchboard Comes to Life 


ers are transferred from the old switch- 
board to the new. Even a chance con- 
versation begun through the old board 
is continued without interruption through 
the new. The new exchange provides 
for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but 
one example, one of many engineering 
achievements that have made possible 
a wider and prompter use of the tele- 
phone. 


To-day, in maintaining a national 
telephone service, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
through its engineering and research de- 
partments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies im- 
provements in apparatus and in meth- 
ods of operation. 
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would destroy rather than reform. It 

will stand for a. yng os not 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 


under any party label ing the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 

(From prospectus of “Our World.”) 
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S these entries were being made in 
The Log Book the Publisher was 
supposed to have been in London 
addressing the great World Advertising 
Convention on “The Fight for Truth in 
Advertising.””’ To his regret, at the 
last moment important publishing plans 
for the Fall prevented his presenting his 
address in person so President Holland 
of the Associated Clubs kindly pre- 
sented it in his stead. 

There are at least two things in this 
address that are likely to be of some 
interest to the readers of The Log Book, 
so they are entered here. In one the 
Publisher gave the vivid appraisal of the 
Truth movement in modern advertising 
which had been given to him by the 
late American Ambassador Walter H. 
Page: “‘Mr. Page said to me one day 
when I was telling him of the enthusi- 
asm for truth, on my return from one of 
our wonderful conventions, ‘Houston, 
this movement is great! There is no 
place for a double standard in adver- 
tising or in publishing. Truth is the 
one and only standard. It should mark 
every advertisement, just as it should, 
mark every editorial and every news 
article. You'll see the day when no 


publication will be better than its worst 
advertisement.’ ”’ 

After reporting on the manifold activ- 
ities and the steady progress of the 
Truth movement, the Publisher pre- 
sented this forecast as to the service 


which he believed truthful advertising 
can now render the world: “This service 
is of decisive import to the maintenance 
of our present modern civilization. As 
everyone knows, the economic basis of 
this civilization is the right of private 
property—a right that has persisted 
from Bible times until now. In the 
industrial era of the past hundred years, 
that right has been threatened in many 
quarters. Through the rise of great 
corporations it has been exercised by a 
gradually lessening number of people, 
at least so far as industry is concerned, 
until today property, in the form of 
capital, is in relatively few hands and 
labor is in many hands. While this 
has been happening with the rights of 
property, political rights have become 
almost universal through the spread of 
democracy. Manifestly, this is a con- 
dition that cannot endure. Property 
rights cannot continue to be unduly and 
unfairly centralized in a democratic 
world. 

“In which way does progress lie—in 
the way of Russia, with revolutionary 
nationalization, in the way of ultra- 
Socialism, now being proposed in various 
countries, or in the historic way of indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative that 
Britain and America have followed so 
long? Personally, I believe that the 
vast majority of people in the English- 
speaking nations, as well as in the Latin, 
the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian, 
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would prefer to follow the old way of 
private property and individual initi- 
ative. And here is advertising, based 
solidly on confidence, as the great mod- 
ern force to defend the right of prop- 
erty by democratizing that right—by 
bringing the great corporations of the 
world into the hands of the public on 
the basis of private ownership. This is 
neither impossible nor difficult. Indeed, 
it has long been done in a moderate way 
in Britain and America and in many 
other countries—but it should be done 
in a great way and done quickly. It 
should be done in the great way that 
America sold _ Liberty Bonds_ to 
20,000,000 people in a single year, 
largely through advertising, and that in 
a country where the number of bond- 
holders did not exceed 500,000. Let 
stock in large corporations be sold in 
small denominations, through adver- 
tising, and presently there will be 
millions of owners of these corporations 
where now there are but thousands. 
Then the right of private property will 
be defended by the people, because it 
will be a right that they themselves will 
widely exercise. And the sound prin- 
ciple of individual freedom and _ initi- 
ative may be handed on from our demo- 
cratic age to ages yet to come. I count 
it a privilege to thus exalt the power of 
the press in a country in which John 
Milton defended the freedom of the 
press nearly three hundred years ago. 
That press, in its manifold forms, which 
Milton urged should rest always on 
truth, can be used for the healing of the 
nations through making the world a 
true democracy.” 


HORTLY after this issue of the 
S magazine appears one of our stanch 
Japanese friends will arrive in this 
country, Mr. Yusuke Tsyrumi, a rising 
young Japanese liberal to whom refer- 
ence has been made several times in 
The Log Book. Mr. Tsurumi is com- 
ing to America to explain to this country 
the present attitude of Japan, following 





Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, who is en route from 

Tokyo to deliver a number of addresses in 

America. He will be one of the lecturers at 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 


Act. He will make some addresses at 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 
and before various organizations during 
his stay in America. It will be most 
interesting to get the point of view of 
this singularly fair-minded Japanese, for 
he knows America and the Western 
world extremely well. He not only 
knows them but he is sympathetic 
with them and he has been, through his 
books and his public addresses, an able 
interpreter of the Western world to his 
own country. The Publisher, who has 
had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Tsurumi for a number of years, is keenly 
desirous of getting the reactions of his 
fair mind to some of the recent things 
that have come to pass in the United 
States. 

Two other able young Japanese, 
Baron and Baroness Ishimoto, have 
been in New York since the last num- 
ber appeared, en route from Japan to 
Europe. Baroness Ishimoto is one of 
the leaders of the Feminist movement 
in Japan. The Baron is an able engi- 
neer and they are both well informed 
about both the East and the West. 
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With much moderation, as it seemed to 
the Publisher, they held stoutly to the 
opinion that time would prove to be a 
great solvent and that as the years pro- 
gressed whatever mistakes in policy 
might have been made in their country 
or ours will be corrected. This abiding 
faith in the value of Time in promoting 
understanding in the world is one of the 
fine qualities of the East and we of the 
West might accept the same philosophy 
to our advantage. While Baron Ish- 
imoto was in America the Publisher 
had the pleasure of taking him over 
the North Hempstead Country Club 
course for his first game of golf. Some 
day the Publisher is going to write a 
little treatise on golf as a promoter of 
world understanding. 

Speaking of these Japanese interpre- 
ters of their country to this country the 
Publisher is reminded of that fair- 
minded American, Mr. B. W. Fleisher, 
who for nearly twenty years has endeav- 
ored to interpret America to Japan. He 
recently went back to Tokyo to resume 
his great work as the editor and publisher 
of “The Japan Advertiser” and ‘The 
Trans-Pacific,” the two most influential 
publications, doubtless, that are issued 
in English any place in the Far East. 


month was with the famous inter- 
national lawyer, Dr. Miyaoka, who was 
in New York on his way to the meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Lon- 
don. Dr. J. H. Franklin, of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
gave a luncheon in his honor and the 
Publisher with some fifty other gentle- 
men were present. There were a num- 
ber of brief addresses and they all struck 
the same note—that Japan had not 
been treated as an old friend should have 
been treated. There was deep and sin- 
cere friendship shown for the Japanese 
in every word that was spoken, and Dr. 


fpr: contact made during the 


Miyaoka in his response was generous 
enough to say that he believed the more 
intelligent people of America were the 
same stanch friends of Japan that they 
had always been. 

By an interesting coincidence, while 
this famous international lawyer was 
traveling from the East to the West to 
attend an international meeting of law- 
yers, a movement was taking form to do 
a special honor to the founder of inter- 
national jurisprudence, the famous 
Hugo Grotius. The Netherland-Amer- 
ica Foundation is arranging to place a 
window in the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft in 
honor of the great lawyer and statesman. 
The contributions toward placing this 
window in the Dutch town which was 
Grotius’ birthplace can be sent to the 
Netherland-America Foundation at 17 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

Not long ago Miss Edith M. Stanton, 
long a secretary of the International 
Y. W. C. A., called on the Publisher 
and told him of a plan she has inaugu- 
rated to take a group of ten women 
to Japan, Korea, China and_ the 
Philippines, for a year of travel and 
study. She believes that first-hand 
knowledge gained in such a study will 
give the women who make the trip fresh 
power and vision in helping forward the 
movement toward world peace. The 
Publisher is very glad to call attention 
to her plans here in The Log Book and 
to give her address, 804 Center Street, 
Pasadena, California, so that any of the 
women readers of Our Worxtp who are 
likely to be interested may communi- 
cate with her. 


A” just as a reminder there are 
added the call numbers for the 
Westinghouse stations throughout the 
country that send out the weekly sum- 
mary, “Bringing the World to America.” 
They are: Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago 
KYW, Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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Impatience with present facilities, a 
restless searching for perfect things— 
these have driven men to discovery and 
invention. They possessed the early 
voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an 
unknown land. They explain the march 
westward that resulted in this settled, 
united country. And they have inspired 
the activities of the Bell System since the 
invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records 
impatience with anything less than the 
best known way of doing a job. It 
records a steady and continuous search 
to find an even better way. In every 
department of telephone activity improve- 
ment has been the goal—new methods of 
construction and operation, refinements in 





The Spirit of Pioneering 


equipment, discoveries in science that 
might aid in advancing the telephone art. 
Always the road has been kept open for 
an unhampered and economic develop- 
ment of the telephone. 

Increased capacity for service has been 
the result. Instead of rudimentary tele- 
phones connecting two rooms in 1876, 
to-day finds 15,000,000 telephones serv- 
ing a whole people. Instead of speech 
through a partition, there is speech across 
acontinent. Instead of a few subscribers 
who regarded the telephone as an un- 
certain toy, a nation recognizes it as a 
vital force in the business of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own 
high standards of service. By to-day’s 
striving it is still seeking to make possible 
the greater service of to-morrow. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 









under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 

(From prospectus of “Our World.”’) 



















HE readers of Our Wort will 

share the Publisher’s keen pleasure 
in this month’s first entry in the Log 
Book: 

Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, the accom- 
plished managing editor of the maga- 
zine, will be sailing, as this issue comes 
from the press, for a year in Europe. 
In order to prepare the way for his 
many and- interesting observations, 
“Windows on the World” are being 
doubled in size. Through these larger 
“Windows” Mr. Davis will look out 
upon the peoples of many countries, 
and the readers of Our Worzp, in turn, 
will look through them every month on 
the vivid, changing picture of this 
dramatic era, as Mr. Davis sees it. 

It has been a long time since the 
Publisher has been able to make so im- 
portant an announcement as this. For, 
as our readers have learned, Mr. Davis 
is no ordinary observer and com- 
mentator on the progress of events. 
After graduation from Yale and train- 
ing as a correspondent for the Spring- 
field Republican and the New York 
Evening Post, he went abroad and 
during the war, because of his 
unusual knowledge of languages, he 
was in the information service of the 
government. Being one of the few 
Americans who could both speak and 
write Russian, he spent many months 
in that tragic country, both before 
and during the Bolshevik revolu- 





tion. He goes now direct to Geneva 
to attend the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. This will. insure for 
our readers an authoritative account 
of the meeting of the League that 
many believe will open a new 
chapter in its history. Prime Minister 
MacDonald and Premier Herriot have 
signified their intention of being present 
and matters of great moment seem to 
be impending. It can be stated here 
and now that Mr. Davis will be, for 
the many thousands of readers of Our 
Wor tp, an accredited and “official ob- 
server.” 

His itinerary from Geneva will be de- 
termined by events. His “sure nose for 
news”, to quote Mr. Dana’s descriptive 
phrase of the born newspaper man, will 
guide him to the places where the most 
things are happening that are of in- 
terest and consequence to America. His 
only definite commission, as far as Our 
Wok .p is concerned, is to follow his own 
quick intelligence and observe at first 
hand the greatest number of important 
things that will interest our readers. 
The Publisher has never made any 
claim to being a prophet but he doesn’t 
hesitate to predict that no favorite seat 
at any club window in America will be 
one-tenth as interesting as the seats 
which all our readers will occupy during 
the months to come, looking through 
“Windows on the World.” 
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MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


Managing Editor of OUR WORLD, who is leaving on 


a long editorial mission for the magazine in Europe 


HERE has been much traveling this 
"Saas over sea and mountain by 
the active and enthusiastic little staff 
of Our Wortp. Edwin Muller has just 
come in on the steamship “Paris” from 
some busy weeks in France, Switzerland 
and Italy. He brought back with him 
an interesting budget of observations 
and impressions. In Paris he had a 
conference with the great French liberal 
statesman, Aristide Briand, and with 
the famous journalist, Senator Paul 
DuPuy. If these conferences were 





likely to give him 
a focus a little too 
much “toward the 
"= left” he was set right 
by that dauntless 
_ Frenchman, Colonel 
Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, who did so 
much to help Roose- 
velt “take Panama.” 
Of course, he found 
the Colonel (de- 
spite his nearly 
seventy years and 
his wooden leg to 
take the place of 
the one he lost at 
Verdun) as straight 
as a bayonet, both 
in his upright car- 
riage and in _ his 
downright convic- 
tions. Naturally he 
was not over-enthu- 
siastic about Herriot 
but, as always, he 
was for France for- 
ever. 


NOTHER staff 
A member who 
has had a_ rapid 
swing in Europe has 
been Miss Grace 
Parke, our western 
advertising manager. 
She attended the 
great Advertising Convention in Lon- 
don as the Publisher’s personal repre- 
sentative. She has come back with 
fresh fire and vision in regard to the 
importance of what Our Wortp is 
striving to do. It was a pleasure to 
heer from her that both in London and 
Paris she found people who knew the 
magazine and believed that it was 
doing a work of real importance. As 4 
brief social note, in view of the fact 
that the Publisher is writing about a 
woman member of his staff, the entry 
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should be made in the Log Book that 
Miss Parke attended a garden party 
given by King George and Queen Mary 
at Buckingham Palace. 


ut the Publisher’s allies are not 
B alone of*the ship’s company. As 
he has chronicled many times in the 
Log Book, he and everyone else on 
board are constantly cheered by the 
friendship and cooperation of the 
readers of the magazine. An instance of 
the helpful way in 
which this coopera- 
tion often takes 
form has just been 
given by Mr. Robert 
Wilberforce, the 
head of the British 
Library of Informa- 
tion in this country. 
Recently he and his 
talented American 


wife spent a week- 
end at the Pub- 
lisher’s little house 
on Long _ Island. 
There was much 
converse about the 


world in general and 
about the English- 
speaking world in 
particular. As the 
talk progressed Mr. 
Wilberforce, with as 


much fire as_ his 
famous. aneestor 
might have shown 


in pleading for 
emancipation before 


Parliament, burst 
forth with the dec- 
laration that Our 
Wortp should be 
definitely promoted 
by every interna- 
tional organization 
in this country. 


Naturally the Pub- 
lisher agreed, for this 


was a view he had long held himself; 
but how could the view be made to pre- 
vail—there was the rub. But with as 
much dialectical skill as he must have 
shown in his debating days at Oxford, 
Mr. Wilberforce went on to point out 
how this sort of cooperation would be 
of direct value to these organizations 
themselves, for, he urged: “The purpose 
of every one of them is to build up 
better relations between America and a 





ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


Director of British Library of Information in America 


and author of the “Wilberforce Plan” 
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particular country, while Our Wor tp 
has as its controlling purpose the build- 
ing up of better relations between 
America and all countries.” Here again 
the Publisher was in complete agree- 
ment. But his practical mind raised 
the query: “How can these various in- 
ternational organizations be made to see 
that in cooperating with Our Wor.p 
they would be serving themselves even 
more than the magazine?” In his best 
Baliol manner—a combination of direct- 
ness with a reassuring suggestion of 
manifest authority—Mr. Wilberforce 
rejoined by improvising a plan that 
squarely met the Publisher’s challenging 
question. And it is interesting to re- 
port that this plan has been received 
with favor by several important or- 
ganizations. It scarcely seems the 
proper place to give the details in the 
Log Book, but the Publisher will be 
only too pleased to send along, to any 
member of an international society that 
is likely to be interested, an outline of 
the “Wilberforce Plan.” 


OME favoring breezes have been 
J bearing forward the auxiliary craft 
that are parts of Our Wor.p’s small 
flotilla. Brier Stories has been reeling 
off just twice as many knots a month 
as it did five months ago when the 
Publisher was asked to be its sailing 
master. Coming again from the 
nautical to the publishing vernacular, 
Brier Stories has been steadily grow- 
ing from an edition of 36,000 copies a 
month until with the October issue, the 
next to go to press, the edition is to be 
75,000 copies. People seem to like the 
stories that are brought together each 
month by Mr. Kofoed, the editor, and 
his colleagues. The Publisher, in en- 
deavoring to find some way to define 
them, selected the words: “Clean— 
vivid—real.” In casting about for a 
reason for the steady growth it is more 
than likely that the explanation is 
found in these descriptive words. <A 
good many people are growing some- 


what weary of stories that really soil 
the pages on which they are printed— 
to say nothing of the feeling and the 
actions of the Anti-Vice Societies. In 
New York, for example, Mr. Sumner, 
the head of the Anti-Vice Society, has 
joined hands.with the officers of the 
American News Company to establish 
some sort of censorship on certain pub- 
lications. One or two states have gone 
to the point of barring the sale of 
certain magazines within their borders 
and word has reached the Publisher re- 
cently that Canada has taken similar 
action. The point might well be raised 
as to whether or not Brier Srorigs, in 
forging surely ahead, because of this 
agitation and protest, is really taking 
advantage of the misfortune of others. 
It may be a case of a result from the 
blowing of “an ill wind.” 


f r- is just sliding down the ways, 
as this is written, the newest craft 
in -our little flotilla, by name The 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate. This is 
an outgrowth and expansion of the 
“Foreign News Service” of which men- 
tion has been made several times in the 
Log Book. The Foreign News Service 
has grown to the point where its weekly 
summary is being published in news- 
papers all over the country, with a 
total circulation of 1,400,000. It 
seemed to the Publisher that a com- 
plete syndicate could be formed that 
should always endeavor, in particular, 
to bring interesting and notable things 
from other countries to the newspapers 
of this country. This thought prompted 
using the words “Covering the World” 
below the title of the Cosmos News- 
paper Syndicate. A sixteen-page pro- 
spectus of the size of a full newspaper 
page has been prepared and will be sent 
out to a thousand important newspapers 
during the first days of September. Our 
readers will be interested in the caption 
of the first feature, “The World’s 
Greatest Editorial Board.”  Thirty- 
five leaders of world public opinion will 

















constitute the Board and each member 
is to prepare, once a month, an editorial 
of 300 words to be published simul- 
taneously in the most important news- 
papers in the United States. Mr. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, the greatest authority, 
unquestionably, on the American news- 
paper, told the Publisher recently that 
he believed the Cosmos Editorial Board 
would quickly become a_ powerful 
agency in informing and guiding public 
opinion. That is to be the goal toward 
which it will be constantly aimed. With 
that end in view Tagore in India, Prince 
Tokugawa in Japan, Nansen in Scan- 
dinavia, Senator Paul DuPuy in 
France, and Lord Burnham in Eng- 
land, with outstanding representa- 
tives of liberal and conservative thought 
in America, are being chosen as mem- 
- bers. When this is written, acceptances 
have been received from General Henry 
T. Allen, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Mr. 
William. Allen White, Mr. William 
English Walling, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
and John L. Lewis. 


ut this World Editorial Board is 

but one of many other features 
that are being offered to the newspapers. 
Among them is a series of articles by 
the famous fashion authority, Paul 
Poiret. This series was arranged for 
by Mr. Muller during his recent visit 
to Paris. Madam Calvé has just written 
to the Publisher from Cabriéres, her 
castle in Southern France, that she is 
preparing a series of articles on the 
memories of her artistic life. Then 
John Martin, the incomparable teller 
of stories for children, has prepared a 
remarkably interesting feature for the 
syndicate. It has been given the title 
of “John Martin’s Happy Corner for 
Boys and Girls.” Mme. Maeterlinck 
(Georgette LeBlanc) has written a 


series of articles about Dusé, and there 
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are to be articles about household 
matters, sport, interior decoration, 
and Miss Wishnieff, of the staff, is 
preparing a series of articles about 
“The Greatest Books in the World.” 
These will follow the general manner 
of Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare and will give an interpretive out- 
line of both the spirit and content of 
the great classics. As the Cosmos News- 
paper Syndicate spreads its sails and 
gets out into the seven seas the Pub- 
lisher is sure that it will have the 
good wishes of the readers of Our 
Wor p. 


FTER completing the entries in this 
A month’s Log Book the Publisher 
is taking the train for Castine, Maine, 
an old town up on Penobscott Bay. 
There he is to- meet his fellow 
judges on the Herman Award. As the 
readers of the Log Book will remember, 
reference has been made here before to 
Mr. Raphael Herman, of Detroit, having 
offered a prize of $25,000 for the best 
educational plan that would be cal- 
culated to promote world peace through 
the agency of the schools of the world. 
Dr. Augustus Thomas, who is the 
Director of the Know-the-World Clubs 
of Our World Institute, has organized 
the judges of the award, in his capacity 
as the President of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. The 
plan that receives the award will be 
taken up by this great Federation and 
presented for adoption to the schools 
of every country. In making this 
generous offer Mr. Herman has cer- 
tainly shown that he is bent on doing a 
fundamental thing in promoting world 
peace—for, in great degree, it is in the 
schools of today that the issues are 
really being determined as to whether 
or not there will be war or peace in the 
future. 


Mw ako 
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In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge 


The youthful Alexander Graham 
Bell, in 1875, was explaining one of 
his experiments to the American 
scientist, Joseph Henry. He expressed 
the belief that he did not have the 
necessary electrical knowledge to 
develop it. 


**Get it,” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge 
came the discovery that was to be of 
such incalculable value to mankind. 


The search for knowledge in what- 
ever field it might lie has made possi- 
ble America’s supremacy in the art 
of the telephone. 


Many times, in making a national 
telephone service a reality, this cen- 
tralized search for knowledge has 
overcome engineering difficulties and 
removed scientific limitations that 





threatened to hamper the develop- 
ment of speech transmission. It is 
still making available for all the Bell 
companies inventions and improve- 
ments in every type of telephone 
mechanism. 

This service of the parent company 
to its associates, as well as the advice 
and assistance given in operating, 
financial and legal matters, enables 
each company in the Bell System to 
render a telephone service infinitely 
cheaper and better than it could as 
an unrelated local unit. 

This service of the parent company 
has saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars in first cost of Bell System 
telephone plant and tens of millions 
in annual operating expense—of 
which the public is enjoying the 
benefits. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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HE closing entry in the Log Book 

last month referred to a proposed 
trip of the Publisher to Castine, an old 
Maine town on Penobscot Bay, to at- 
tend a meeting of the jury that was to 
award the Herman Educational Peace 
Plan prize of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. The meeting was held in the 
presence of five thousand plans in 
twenty-one different languages—it 
seemed as if an invisible legion of 
teachers were speaking in many 
tongues, through these plans, in an 
eager effort to spread knowledge, in the 
schools of all countries, that would lead 
toward world peace. Of course, an im- 
mediate decision could not be reached. 
But progress toward the decision was 
made and the award is to be announced 
on the first Monday in November. 


VERY important decision was 
A reached by the Publisher, how- 
ever, in this trip to the old shipbuild- 
ing town in Maine, and it was to begin, 
forthwith, the publication of Our 
Worutp WEEKLY for the schools. Late 
one afternoon, after a five-hour ses- 
sion of the Jury of Award, Dr. W. B 
Owen, one of the great teachers of 
America, and the Publisher were walk- 
ing along the water-front, reading some 
of the many historical legends with 
which Castine is filled. One told of 
some sixty stout sailing ships that had 
been built at a yard, where now a fire 
house stands. The Publisher’s mind 


was already full of ships—his readers 
have doubtless long since concluded 
that that is a chronic condition with 
him—for it seemed to him that all 
these thousands of plans the jury had 
been struggling with were little ships 
that had sailed forth from the minds 
of their authors. And there quickly 
took form in his own mind the final 
plan for Our Wortp WEEKLY, a ship 
that will be launched about the time 
this issue appears. 


HE next day the Publisher drove 
{pnt by motor-car to Augusta with 
Dr. Augustus Thomas, Chairman of the 
Jury of Award and his colleague as 
Director of the Know-the-World Clubs, 
and disclosed his plan. Dr. Thomas 
expressed immediate and hearty en- 
dorsement, seeing in the WEEKLY a 
great agency for developing our educa- 
tional plans. The Publisher told him 
that Our Wortp WeEeExkLy would be 
made solely for school use so that 
teachers would not have to struggle 
with the raw material in magazines 
intended for grown-ups; and that, in 
addition to interpreting current events 
and current progress to schools more 
vividly than had ever been done be- 
fore, it would keep before the schools 
the great moral objective of world 
understanding through knowledge. 
This, of course, is the primary purpose 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, of which Dr, Thomas is 
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the President—so, naturally, he was 
pleased, especially since Dr. Thomas 
has agreed to become the Chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the new 
Weexty. The Managing Editor is 
to be Mr. Herbert Askwith, who orig- 
inated and directed the Educational 
Inter-weekly for “The Independent,” 
and the Advisory Editorial Board is 
made up of the following distinguished 
educators: Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Chairman of the Illiteracy Commission 
of the National Education Association 
and also Chairman of the International 
Illiteracy Commission; Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican School Citizenship League and 
President of the Boston Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women; Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
Superintendent of City Schools in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Director of the Education Di- 
vision of the National Transportation 
Institute in Washington, D. C.; Dr. M. 
V. O’Shea, Professor of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin; Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, President of the Georgia 
School of Technology at Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, 
Principal of the Porter Rural School 
at Kirksville, Missouri, and State 
Chairman of Applied Education of the 
Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent 
of Schools in Los Angeles, California; 
Dr. Warren W. Phelan, Dean of the 
School of Education at the University 
of Oklahoma; Dr. Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, of the Department of Education, 
Graduate School of Yale University; 
Dr. W. B. Owen, Principal of the 
Chicago Normal College and Dr. 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools 
of Detroit. 


HE first page of Our Wort 
WEEKLY is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. It will be set in 
good-size, readable type, three columns 
to the page and the page size will be 
nine by twelve inches. Illustrations 
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Here is the publication that will make it 
easy for teachers to give a clear and inter- 
esting picture of world events 


and maps and cartoons will be used 
freely. And very shortly the weekly 
summary of the world is to be sent to 
schools by radio; then the summary is 
to be printed on the first page of the 
WEEKLY, to be followed by several 
pages of supplementary and explana- 
tory reading; and, wonderful to relate 
to harried and overworked teachers, 
every issue will contain sets of test 
questions and suggestions for home 
reading, based upon the articles, pic- 
tures and maps appearing in that same 
issue. The Publisher submits to the 
thousands of readers of this magazine 
that the plan that has been worked out 
virtually “squares the circle,” in giving 
in one place a clear and interesting 
weekly picture of the world prepared 
definitely and exclusively for schools. 


Np now the Publisher is going to 
P, pew an unusual entry in the Log 
Book, as all his readers will bear him 
witness—an entry calling aloud for 
help. He feels that this call is as 
much for the schools as for Our WorLD 
WEEKLY. The schools must come to 
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know about the Werxkty at once, for 
they need it and the WerErKLY needs 
them. So, will our readers “broadcast” 
this news about Our Wortp WEEKLY 
and this plan to connect the schools of 
America with the world, both by radio 
and the printed page—spread the news, 
forthwith, to the schools in their com- 
munities, whether town, city or coun- 
try? If all our readers will heed this 
Macedonian cry the job is done. 


o EACH of the first hundred 
Te our readers who actively 
co-operates, during this month of 
October, in getting Our Wor.p 
WEEKLY introduced in one or 
more schools, the Publisher will 
agree to send, as a small mark of 
his appreciation, Our Woritp 
WEEKLY for a year and also any 
book on world affairs that the 
reader would like to possess. A 
copy of an interesting illustrated 
circular, outlining the _ school 
plan fully, and a sample copy of 
Our Wortp WEEKLY will be sent, 
instantly, to any reader on re- 
quest by mail, by telephone or 
by telegraph, collect. An impor- 
tant part of the plan is to send 
a radio set to every school, free. 
The Publisher’s address is 9 East 
37th Street, New York. 


ROM Ravensbourne in Kent has 
. a charming letter from a 
young Englishman who had subscribed 
for Our WorLp a year ago, after having 
seen a few copies of the magazine in 
Australia. Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, 
Jr., wrote as follows: 

“IT am both proud and glad to renew 
my subscription to Our Wor.p. It is 
with the greatest impatience that I 
await its regular arrival from America 
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and I only wish that something of its 
kind could be published in this 
country.” 


Sx the last Log Book closed Mal- 
colm W. Davis, the Managing Edi- 
tor of Our Wor p, has started on his 
wanderjahr. He was planning to be in 
Geneva during the decisive days of the 
League Assembly meeting, when great 
judgments were being reached, express- 
ing the “common opinion of mankind” 
on the ways of peace. Through the en- 
larged “Windows on the World” our 
readers will soon be getting the results 
of what he sees and hears. From 
Geneva he will come back to Paris for 
a prolonged stay, as the general office 
view was that in no other point of van- 
tage could he see so much that was 
really important as in the great city of 
“light and leading” where the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin worlds meet. But, of 
course, from Paris Mr. Davis will go 
instantly to any place where great mat- 
ters are stirring. 


, NOTHER traveler in far countries 
A who will have many interesting 
things to tell, in text and picture, is Mr. 
Mac Mariin. He is now making a long 
journey in South America, going down 
the west coast, stopping in Peru and 
Chile, over the Andes to Argentina, and 
up the east coast to Uruguay and Bra- 
zil. He is preparing several articles for 
future issues of Our Worxp. The series 
from his pen and his camera, on his 
travels last year from Riga to Rome, 
will remind our readers of the vivid and 
honest chronicles that are before them. 
In particular, the Publisher asked Mr. 
Martin to carefully appraise the pres- 
ent sentiment in the different South 
American republics toward the United 
States; this was prompted, largely, by 
the savage indictment of this country 
in Dr. Samuel Guy Inman’s recent ar- 
ticle in the “Atlantic Monthly.” The 
Publisher has a high regard for Dr. 
Inman, for he both believes and hopes 
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that his facts, as well 
as his conclusions, are, 
toa considerable degree, 
out of focus. On read- 
ing the “Atlantic” ar- 
ticle, the Publisher was 
reminded of a luncheon 
Dr. Inman gave about 
a year ago, at which 
the Publisher and _ his 
good but doleful friend, 
Oswald Villard, had a 
great set-to over this 
same subject of South 
America’s attitude to- 
ward this country. The 
Publisher knows that 
Mr. Martin, for ten 
vears a member of the 
faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and 
now a leading business 
man in Minneapolis, 
will report on what he 
finds, without preju- 
dice or pre-conception. 


tT takes an engineer to 
D csote matters with 
precision—speaking of 
preconceptions—as the 
following from Arthur 
A. Craven, of Cleve- 


land, that was recently MAC MARTIN 

in our mail bag, will ; ; , : 

% 5 In articles that he is preparing for future issues of OUR 

show: WORLD, he will appraise the present sentiment in the different 
“As the engineer South American republics towards the United States 

considers a unit of area 

of an assumed section for resisting to uphold our National Honor? 


a certain strain to be resisting only 
a fraction of its ultimate strength, he 
is using a factor of safety. Hence 

I. In time of peace should we resort 
to our ultimate strength to uphold our IV. If we stay out of the League of 
National Honor? Nations we will be compelled to resort 

II. Or should we join with other na- to our ultimate strength and have no 
tions in using a fraction of our strength factor of safety.” 


Met Y, Wetatn 


Ill. Things are clear that a fraction 
of our strength will do the work and 
leave us a factor of safety. 
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JOLUME 1, Number 1 of Ovr 
Wortp WEEKLY has just come 
from the press as this Log Book is 
being made up. Naturally, therefore, 
it has the right of the line as the first 
entry. It is a pleasure to tell the many 
friends who seem to be interested in 
following the breezes that strike the 
sails of our various publishing craft 
that calm seas and favoring breezes 
awaited the Weexkiy. Within eight 
days after the specimen issue was pub- 
lished, over four thousand subscrip- 
tions came in from schools in every 
part of the country. Of course, it will 
be recalled, from the statement made 
in the last Log Book, that Our Wor.p 
WEEKLY is made specifically and defi- 
nitely for the schools. It is a sincere 
endeavor to give to the pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades and _ the 
junior and senior high schools a 
friendly, human, understandable pic- 
ture of the world they live in. 

The broad popular welcome shown in 
the four thousand and more subscrip- 
tions has been no more encouraging 
than the words of commendation that 
have come in from leading educators. 
These men and women have said in a 
voice that might also be said to be an 
acclaim that Our Worip WEEKLY is 
something the schools of the country 
have long needed and that it has a 
great place of service waiting for it. 


For example, President Penniman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, says in 
a letter: “This is the best setting forth 
of the news of the world for children 
that I have ever seen, and I believe in 
its usefulness and in the reliability of 
its information.” From Wisconsin, Dr. 
O’Shea, of the University, sends these 
encouraging words: “I have high hopes 
for Our Wortp WEEKLY. The title is 
excellent; the aim is admirable; the 
workmanship of the specimen number 
is very good. With all your resources 
you will be able to make a magazine 
for pupils which will have real educa- 
tional value and will, at the same time, 
be interesting and entertaining.” Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart writes from 
Frankfort, Kentucky: “I am more and 
more delighted with the WreekLy and 
think I shall be able to get it widely 
circulated in Kentucky through our 
State Normal Schools. This plan I 
will tell you more about when I see 
you.’ 


uR Wortp WEEKLY will be not 
O merely a paper to inform the on- 
coming school generation about the 
world, but it is going to endeavor defi- 
nitely to give practical vocational guid- 
ance. Indeed, plans are now under- 
way for a regular department in the 
WEEELY under the title: “What Am I 
Going To Be?” In this department 
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leading men and women in every im- 
portant profession and line of endeavor 
will contribute articles describing the 
opportunities in each vocation, its re- 
sponsibilities to the public, the neces- 
sary qualifications for success, and ex- 
actly what education and training are 
required. High school pupils will be 
encouraged to write letters giving ex- 
pressions of their ambitions and their 
own personal plans for realizing them. 
A Self-Help Bureau will also be insti- 
tuted to supply specific answers to 
problems submitted by teachers, par- 
ents and pupils. Then, a series of 
little booklets is now in preparation, 
which will give a lot of helpful statis- 
tical information in reference to the 
various professions and trades so that 
pupils can be guided not merely by some 
intuition but by actual facts. To the 
surprise of the editors of the WEEKLY, 
this great field of service in the way 
of vocational guidance has been very 
inadequately covered. Beyond doubt, 
there is a place here for practical serv- 
ice of the most far-reaching kind, and 
the WEEKLY is preparing itself to 
render it. 


HE Publisher wishes again to raise 

the Macedonian cry for coopera- 
tion which sounded forth from the Log 
Book last month. He does desire most 
earnestly that our readers should let 
the schools in their communities know 
about Our Wortp Weexkiy and the 
broad service it is rendering and about 
the great welcome it has already re- 
ceived. And the Publisher repeats the 
offer he was glad to make in October: 


“To each of the first hundred of 
our readers who actively cooperates, 
during this month, in getting Our 
Worip WEEKLY introduced in one or 
more schools, the Publisher will agree 
to send, as a small mark of his ap- 
preciation, Our WorLp WEEKLY for a 
year and also any book on world 
affairs that the reader would like to 
possess. A copy of an interesting 


‘ast 37th Street, New 


illustrated circular, outlining the 
school plan fully, and a sample copy 
of Our Woritp WEEELY, will be sent 
instantly to any reader on request. 
An important part of the plan is to 
send a radio set to every school, 
free. The Publisher’s address is 9 
East 37th Street, New York.” 


And the Publisher takes this oppor- 
tunity to offer to the readers of OUR 
WORLD a combination subscription of 
OUR WORLD (regularly $3.00 per 
year) and OUR WORLD WEEKLY 
(regularly $3.00 per year) both for 
only $4.00. For those who take ad- 
vantage of this offer current OUR 
WORLD subscriptions will be extended 
one year. 


T WAS with especial pleasure that the 

Publisher gave a little luncheon at 
the Century Club in New York to his 
friend, the Hon. Edgar A: Bancroft, of 
Chicago, the American Ambassador- 
designate to Japan, whose picture ap- 
peared as the frontispiece of the Octo- 
ber number under the caption of “An 
Envoy of Understanding.” While the 
luncheon was informal, there were sev- 
eral brief addresses, from both Japa- 
nese and Americans, and they all ex- 
pressed the confident hope that the 
long-standing friendship between Japan 
and the United States would continue. 
Consul-General Saito told the new Am- 
bassador that while Japan had re- 
ceived “a psychological shock” by some 
recent American legislation, there was 
such a great body of good will in both 
countries that he believed both Japan 
and America would continue to be firm 
friends. Former Ambassador Roland 
Morris strongly supported this view 
and even expressed the confident hope 
that, despite some present irritations 
and even difficulties, the economic and 
moral forces that were holding the two 
countries together would completely 
triumph and that the friendship that 
had lasted so long would not only sur- 
vive but be strengthened. Mr. Yusuke 
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Tsurumi, who was 

Japan’s spokesman 


at the Institute of 
Politics at Williams- 
town, expressed the 
hope of young Japan, 
which he said was 
somewhat troubled by 
recent events, but he 
believed that the two 
countries would find 
ways to work to- 
gether. He suggested 
to the Ambassador 
that he hoped he 
would help restore in 
Japan a fresh interest 
in Anglo-Saxon litera- 


ture, as the read- 
ing of the present 
generation had been 
largely of Russian 
books. The Vice- 
President of the 
Japan Society, Mr. 


Alexander Tison, said 
that a great tradition 
for an American Am- 
bassador to carry for- 
ward was that of 
Townsend Harris. 
Ambassador Bancroft 
himself, in responding 
to the greetings, said 
that going to Japan was for him the 
fulfilling of a heart’s desire and that he 
knew he was going among a friendly 
people. 

The abridged report of the luncheon 
given above is from the New York 
Times and is reprinted here because 
the Publisher believes that it will be 
reassuring to the readers of Our Wor.ip 
to know that such a common spirit of 
continuing friendship found expression, 
despite recent legislation in 
Washington, at a luncheon given the 


some 


new Ambassador as he was on the 
point of going to his great post of 


duty and opportunity in Tokyo, one 
of the most important in the diplo- 
matic service. 
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HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN 


A great leader of Youth for sixty years 


N ENTRY which the Publisher always 
A make is that of the 
passing of an old and staunch friend. 
But it would certainly seem fitting to 
chronicle in the Log Book that Herbert 
L. Bridgman, the veteran but ever- 
youthful manager of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, had died aboard the 
schoolship ‘““Newport” on an educational 
cruise in the Caribbean Sea. And the 
Publisher can think of no more fitting 
end to the career of Herbert Bridgman 
than this ending on a schoolship; for all 
of his long life, up to his eightieth year 
when he suddenly passed away, he was 
on a cruise of adventure and a cruise of 
educational service. In his newspaper 
activities he was essentially an educa- 


regrets to 
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The 


American Red Cross 


Serves Humanity 


The poster which Clarence Underwood has made for 
this year’s roll-call of the American Red Cross 


tional journalist, spreading light and 
knowledge always from the printed 
page. Then, for years he was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Regents of 
Education in New York and _ built 
himself into the educational frame- 
work of the Empire State. Then, he 
went on voyages of discovery with 
Peary to the Far North, undertaking 
this venturesome work when he had 
passed his sixtieth year. He also went 
out on expeditions of travel and dis- 
covery in many other far places of 
the earth. And always he brought 
back rich cargoes of interesting expe- 
riences and observations which found 
their way to the printed page. 

But probably in no one phase of his 
many-sided career did this remarkable 





man more express his per- 
petual interest in youth than 
in his devoted service to the 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity. It 
was as a fellow member of 
the Executive Council of 
Psi U that the Publisher 
came to know closely and to 
love Herbert Bridgman. For 
sixty years he was a member 
of the fraternity and for 
over half that long period 
he was its National Presi- 
dent. He was a great source 
of inspiration and help to 
the college men who came on 
into the chapters year after 
year for nearly half a cen- 
tury. This devotion to 
youth and his wide range 
of interests kept him forever 
young. No one who knew 
him could believe that he 
reached his eightieth year 
when the end came. He was 
as straight as an Indian and 
had the elastic and swinging 
stride of a man of thirty. 
No one that the Publisher 
has come to know could 
more truly claim the epi- 
taph, quoted at the funeral 
service, which Stevenson 
wrote for his own tombstone in Samoa: 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


roM Armistice Day, November 
llth, until Thanksgiving Day, 


November 27th, will come the 1924 
Roll Call of the American Red Cross. 
The Publisher takes great pleasure in 
printing Clarence Underwood’s poster 
as an illustration in this month’s Log 
Book. Personally he can think of no 
finer way to observe Armistice Day 
than by enrolling in the Red Cross. 
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Probably in all the world there is no 
finer expression of the true interna- 
tional spirit of good will than is found 
in the Red Cross. During the war the 
Publisher was asked to take the chair- 
manship of the Nassau County drive 
as part of the national drive for the 
ten-million-dollar Red Cross fund. 
He immediately asked Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to become the head of 
the drive, with the confidently ex- 
pected result that the quota given to 
Nassau County would be doubled. 
When the returns were all in the 
quota was multiplied by four. 

But one thing the Colonel did dur- 
ing that drive the Publisher will never 
forget. One night, in speaking in 
Hempstead, he said that there was a 
cross on the Red Cross flag for every 
member of his family, and then he 
paused a moment and added, “Yes, 
and there’s one there for Quentin, 
too.” It always seemed to the Pub- 
lisher most fitting that a membership 
should be carried for this brave lad, 
to whom his father once referred as 
“an eagle of the high air.” 

This incident is here entered in the 
Log Book in the hope that it may en- 
courage many to emulation. After all, 
what could be more fitting than to enter 


in the Roll Call of the Red Cross the 
names of those who had died for their 
country? For one thing, if Colonel 
Roosevelt’s example were widely fol- 
lowed, there would be kept continu- 
ously in the mind of the country the 
tremendous toll which war takes of our 
bravest and best; and this might hasten 
the time when this country would see 
the wisdom of placing her great 
strength, along with that of other mod- 
ern nations, in a sincere and united ef- 
fort to end war. 


HE Log Book began with Our WorLp 

WEEELY and it will end with the 
WEEELY, by saying that the radio re- 
lease which is sent over the air every 
Monday night by the Westinghouse 
broadcasting stations is to be printed 
in the week of the radio release as the 
first article in the Weexty. Thus will 
the schools of the country be brought in 
touch with the world through the air, 
and subsequently they can study on the 
printed page, with appropriate supple- 
mentary reading, this summary which 
has been broadcast through the ether. 
The call numbers are: Pittsburgh, 
KDKA; Chicago, KYW; Springfield, 
Mass., WBZ. 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend 
on the telephone, in fair weather or 
in foul, for the usual affairs of the 
day or for the dire emergency in the 
dead of night. Its continuous ser- 
vice is taken as a matter of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions 
of thread-like wires are kept alive 
and ready to vibrate at one’s slight- 
est breath. A few drops of water 
in a cable, a faulty connection in the 
wire maze of a switchboard, a violent 
sleet, rain or wind storm or the mere 
falling of a branch will often jeop- 
ardize the service. 

Every channel for the speech cur- 
rents must be kept electrically intact. 





The task is as endless as housekeep- 
ing. Inspection of apparatus, equip- 
ment and all parts of the plant is 
going on all the time. Wire chiefs at 
“test boards” locate trouble on the 
wires though miles away. Repairmen, 
the “‘trouble hunters,” are at work 
constantly wherever they are needed 
in city streets, country roads or in the 
seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this 
great nation is a huge undertaking. 
To keep this vast mechanism always 
electrically alive and dependable is 
the unending task of tens of thousands 
of skillful men and women in every 
state in the Union. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One Systern, Universal Service 
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For Every Member of the Family 
Our Worup WEEKLY 


was established several months ago to 
fill the demand for an interesting current 
events magazine to be used by teachers 
in connection with their classroom work 
to help give the oncoming generation a 
comprehensive picture of what is going 
on in the world whose affairs it will so 
soon be guiding. 


Not only did OUR WORLD WEEKLY 
win instant recognition as ideal reference 
reading material for children of high 
school age, but it immediately attracted 
the attention of a great number of adults 
who are interested in obtaining a fresh, 
up-to-the-minute outlook on current hap- 
penings—both at home and abroad— 
prepared with the active cooperation of 
a an Editorial Advisory Board consisting 
— of many of the most distinguished edu- 
cators in America. 
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Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner of Education in Maine and President of the 
World Educational Federation, considers OUR WORLD WEEKLY an invaluable ally in promoting 
world understanding through knowledge. So impressed was he with the importance of this new 
nergy that he agreed to take the chairmanship of the Editorial Board and to commend the 

EKLY to parents, teachers and librarians throughout the whole country. 


Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, President of the University of Pennsylvania, and an educator of high 
rank and national reputation recently said that he considered OUR WORLD WEEKLY the best 
setting forth of the news of the world for the younger generation that he had ever seen. And Dr. 
M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education of the University of Wisconsin, and numerous other important 
men and women in the educational field, commend it just as heartily. 


OUR WORLD WEEKLY assuredly deserves a place in your home this year. It sells for $3.00 
by yearly subscription, but every reader of OUR WORLD may, by acting promptly, obtain a year’s 
subscription to bbth OUR WORLD and OUR WORLD WEEKLY for only $4.00—a saving of $2.00 


Use the attached coupon today. 


HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $4.00 for which please enter my subscription for OUR WORLD WEEKLY and OUR 
WORLD for one year. OR 


I enclose $3.00 for which please enter my subscription for OUR WORLD WEEKLY for one 
year. 
Name. . 


Address 
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Log Book 


“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 


new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 


under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. Its 
readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” : 


(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
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T is a Christmas cargo that Our 

Wokr .p tries to bear to its readers in 
this issue. From the opening article by 
Dr. James T. Shotwell to Malcolm 
Davis’ interesting chronicle from Paris 
at the end, the contents bear much 
cheering evidence that the world is a 
better place to live in than it has been 
at any time since the war. The Pub- 
lisher will be pleased if the readers of 
the magazine conclude, after going 
through this issue, that it presents an 
encouraging “outlook for world peace.” 

But, after all, « ~ing peace is still 
a hope and not : From its first 
number Our Wox._p a: endeavored in 
every way in its power to help forward 
all sane movements that are working 
toward world peace. And this it wili 
continue to do during 1925. During the 
coming year it sincerely trusts that it 
may have many encouraging things to 
report to its readers, showing steady 
progress toward permanent peace based 
on understanding. 


n this Christmas number, along with 
I his best Christmas greetings, the 
Publisher would like to state briefly 
some of the plans of the magazine for 
the coming year. To begin with, it is 
most gratifying to be able to say that 
Dr. James T. Shotwell has agreed not 
only to do a number of articles for us 
himself but to cooperate in getting a 
number of extremely important articles 
from others. This in itself assures both 


the importance and interest of the 
magazine along the lines of world peace 
during 1925; for it is quite within the 
mark to say that there is no one in this 
country who is at the moment quite 
such an outstanding figure in world re- 
lations as he. The part he bore in 
Geneva, along with General Tasker H. 
Bliss and others, in working on the 
Protocol, together with the powerful 
advocacy he has given to the Protocol 
since his return to this country, have 
put him in a place of outstanding in- 
fluence and importance in the whole 
peace movement. The Publisher counts 
it a matter of particular good fortune 
that he has not merely the strong moral 
support, but the active editorial sup- 
port, of Dr. Shotwell in making Our 
Wor.p more influential in the months 
ahead than it has ever been before. 
There are two other announcements 
to include in this New Year’s prospectus 
that supplement and support this an- 
nouncement in regard to Dr. Shotwell. 
One is that Arthur Bullard, who, as 
our readers know, has been the Editor 
of the magazine for the past two-and- 
a-half years, is now resident in Geneva, 
where he will do all that it is in the 
power of his able pen to do in keeping 
this country informed on the progress 
of the League of Nations. Through 
Arthur Bullard as our Geneva contact 
we feel that we have the best possible 
source through which the readers of the 
magazine can be kept in continuing 
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ouch with the development of the work 
if the League. But besides Arthur Bul- 
lard, as our readers know, Malcolm 
Davis, the Managing Editor of the 
magazine, is also abroad and: will stay 
in Europe for a number of months to 
come. His powerful article which 
opened the November number, “The 
League Outlaws War,” was hailed on 
all sides as the most authoritative and 
impressive statement of what really 
happened at Geneva that appeared in 
any American publication. Mr. Davis 
is making Paris his headquarters, and 
from there he will go to observe at first 
hand the greatest number of importarit 
things that will interest our readers. 
In this issue his illuminating survey of 
present world conditions, in “Windows 
on the World,” will again remind our 
readers of what Mr. Davis’ editorial 
sojourn in Europe will mean for them. 

With these three extraordinarily able 
editorial observers—Dr. Shotwell, Mr. 
Bullard, and Mr. Davis—on the look- 
out’ for salient and interesting things 
in reference to world progress, the Pub- 
lisher believes that the readers of no 
periodical published in any language 
will be kept in closer touch with the 
facts in reference to international rela- 
tions than will be the readers of Our 
Wor pb. 

In the Far East our contacts for the 
coming year would appear to be as 
effective as those in Europe to which 
reference has just been made. In an 
early issue it is planned to begin the 
feminiscences of Dr. Nitobe, the 
famous Japanese educator and leader 

the author, as all our readers know, 
of the world-famous “Bushido.” It has 
been no easy matter to get suitable 
illustrations for this important series, 
but progress has been made and it is 
now expected that this series will 
shortly begin. In them Dr. Nitobe gives 
a most absorbing discussion of the in- 
flowing of western ideas on the civiliza- 
tion of Japan, and he gives, also, his 
own very keen observations in the 
western world when, after he grew to 


manhood, he traveled about over it. As 
our readers know, Dr. Nitobe is now 
the permanent representative of Japan 
in the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, and it is doubtless true that no 
man of his race has such wide observa- 
tions, based on a background of broad 
culture, as has Dr. Nitobe. 

By a happy circumstance, one of his 
most distinguished pupils and disciples, 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, who was the 
spokesman of Japan at the conference 
at Williamstown last summer and who 
has written the able article on “Peace 
in the Pacific” in this issue, will keep 
the readers of the magazine in touch 
with present-day developments. Mr. 
Tsurumi is one of the leaders of the 
young liberals of Japan and he also 
knows this country as few Japanese 
know it. The important article that 
he has in this issue will be followed by 
others, so that developments in the re- 
lationship between Japan and America 
will be followed by this brilliant 
student and interpreter. 

For China the observer on the watch- 
tower for us will be Mr. Gardner Hard- 
ing, whose article on China, in Novem- 
ber, our readers will all remember. Mr. 
Harding had sound training as a cor- 
respondent on the London Daily Tele- 
graph in China and in other parts of 
the world, and more recently has been 
a member of the international staff of 
the Christian Science Monitor. He has 
in preparation a series of articles on the 
new leaders of the Orient, the men and 
women in industry, in government, in 
the arts, who are making the present 
fabric of Eastern civilization. 

From the Latin republics there will 
come a number of interesting articles. 
The new administration of General 
Calles, who has just been inaugurated 
President of Mexico, will be closely fol- 
lowed and sympathetically interpreted 
to our readers. In a recent issue, as it 
will be recalled, the retiring President, 
General Obregon, had a most important 
article, and there are a number of con- 
tributions in preparation that will keep 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett in her garden at Plandome 


our readers in touch with this dramatic 
struggle for economic independence and 
education that is going on in the repub- 
lic to the south of us. The republics 
farther south will also have their story 
to tell in the pages of Our Wortp in 
the year ahead. Mr. Mac Martin, who 
has contributed a number of articles to 
the magazine, recently returned from 
South America, and he has in prepara- 
tion three articles on his experiences 
and observations that will be published 
in early issues. 

Those brilliant articles of Stephen 
Graham’s will be continued, telling of 
his journeys from Finland to the Black 
Sea, through countries that were once 
a part of Russia. In them he gives a 
most vivid picture of the effect of 
changed boundary lines and lifts a lit- 
tle-understood part of the world from 
the region of the unknown to the known. 

Some articles on the economic de- 
velopment of the world are in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Charles Hodges of the 
Department of Economics of New York 
University. Our readers have always 


been interested not only in his inform- 
ing text but in the equally informing 
charts with which he illustrates the text 
in a number of articles that have been 
published. 


He spent a number of 


months in Europe this summer and he 
is now working out some very interest- 
ing material which will keep our readers 
in touch with the progress that comes 
as a result of the application of the 
Dawes plan. 

Besides these definite things that are 
here hurriedly set down there will be 
stories and sketches to give substance 
to the rather shadowy impression that 
most people have of life in far-away 
lands. It is the belief of the staff which 
is making Our Wortp that more in- 
teresting and important material is in 
hand and immediately before us than 
we have been able to command at any 
time since the magazine started; there- 
fore, it is with a great deal of con- 
fidence that we can say to our readers 
that 1925 offers the most interesting 
magazine that we have thus far been 
able to make, and we are even inclined 
to believe that it will be the most in- 
teresting magazine about the world 
that will be published anywhere in the 
world during 1925. 


wi the Publisher wants to 
say a very direct word to the 
readers of Our Wortp. Aren't 
there a thousand among the many 
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thousands who read the magazine 
that would like to join in making 
a Christmas Our Wortp Club of 
five members each? The Pub- 
lisher, believing that there are at 
least a thousand, is willing to 
make a very special Christmas 
offer of five yearly subscriptions 
for $10.00 instead of $15.00, the 
regular price. Wouldn’t it be a 
most interesting thing to send 
Our Wor p to a friend for a year? 
The Publisher wonders if there is 
any way by which the readers 
could so please and interest an 
intelligent man or woman as by 
having Our Wortp go forward 
to him or her twelve times 
during the coming year. If this 
Christmas Club plan is to be taken 
advantage of, the names and the 
addresses, carefully written out, of 
those to whom the magazine is to 
go, with a check of $10.00, should 
be sent at once to the Publisher; 
then an attractive Christmas card 
will be sent forward so that it can 
go to the recipient of the gift to 
arrive on Christmas Eve. 

It seems quite needless to say 
that there is no way by which the 
Publisher could have so happy a 
Christmas as in having the 
knowledge, when he hangs up his 
Christmas stocking, that a thou- 
sand Christmas Clubs have been 
formed among the readers of the 
magazine, which will mean that 
sixty thousand copies of Our 
Wortp during the coming year 
will go out into all manner of 
places bearing light and knowl- 
edge about the world. 

Of course, there are many who 
will want to send Our Wor pb as 
a Christmas present who will not 


want to form a Club of five. For 
those readers the Publisher will 
also make a special price of $2.50 
per subscription, instead of $3.00, 
which is the regular rate. 


PEAKING of Christmas always 

brings to the Publisher’s mind that 
real, delightful and stanch friend, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, who all her 
life long was striving to make people 
happy. And she did make people happy 
in all manner of ways, not only through 
her charming stories but in all manner 
of kindnesses. Since the last number 
was issued Mrs. Burnett has passed on, 
leaving a great heritage of pleasure and 
good will that will endure for genera- 
tions to come. As the Publisher once 
before said in the Log Book, it was in 
the garden of Mrs. Burnett one sum- 
mer afternoon that the plan for the 
Know-the-World Clubs was. formed. 
Mrs. Burnett was talking of the service 
that she was sure Our Wortp could do 
for schools. “Why not form Know-the- 
World Clubs?” she exclaimed. And 
forthwith these clubs began to be or- 
ganized—the first in England, in the 
school that Sanderson of Oundle had 
made famous throughout the world, and 
the second by Dr. Penrose, of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington. 
These clubs grew and spread, and out 
of them, in the past three months, de- 
veloped the plan to establish Our 
Wortp WEEKLY, described in a recent 
Log Book, which bears into the schools 
a clear and human picture of what the 
world is doing. It is all an expansion of 
Mrs. Burnett’s dream. 


A” again, as a reminder, the call 
numbers for the weekly summary 
of world affairs sent out over the air 
by the Westinghouse broadcasting sta- 
tions are: Pittsburgh, KDKA; Chicago, 
KYW;; Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
It does the bidding of the country 
store and of the city bank. It is 
found in the ranch house kitchen and 
in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the 
northern forest, stretch across the 
prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
Its service to all the people is of the 
same high standard—the Bell System 
standard. Twenty-four hours a day 
it carries the voices of all. For the 
benefit of all, the long-distance cir- 
cuits are kept in tune. Numberless 
discoveries and improvements devel- 


oped by the Bell System have made 
the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford 
the telephone, for Bell System service 
is the cheapest, as well as the best, in 
the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. 
It is not owned in any one locality cr 
by any particular group of men. It is 
owned by 350,000 stockholders, who 
represent a cross-section of the thrift 
of the whole country. The owners of 
the telephone are those it serves. 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 
telephones of the Bell System con- 
tribute to the security, happiness and 
efficiency of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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ow could you better express your 
dod opinion of a friend than by this 
discriminating gift? 


OS ENTURY is in the homes of the cultured—of 
the intellectual—of the succesful ~» to send a 
subscription to CENTURY as a Christmas gift is to 
signify your high regard for the mental attain- 
ments of the person to whom this gift is made. 





EDITED by Glenn Frank, whose monthly edi- 
torials on current problems, religion, education * 
and government are so widely quoted, in asso- 
ciation with Carl Van Doren, brilliant historian 
and literary critic, the CENTURY is incomparably 
the most distinguished magazine in America. 


You may avail yourself of our Special Unit 
Offers for Christmas. Magazines may be sent to 
different addresses, and notification of the gift 
will be made by a handsome Christmas Card. 


‘Please check your selection below and 
mail the coupon as early as possible. 




















= CENTURY Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 


Please enter my subscription for one year for the following magazines 
and send to the addresses given on attached paper. 


O CENTURY .. . $6.50 ‘a St. NICHOLAS. . ) $6.50 
St. NICHOLAS. .$ Value $9.00 AMERICAN GOLFER } Value $9.00 
\ 
gO CENTURY .. . $7.50 gl * * ($10.50 
AMERICAN GOLFER $ Value $10.00 AMERICAN GOLFER ) 4/#¢ $14.00 


Canadian and foreign polage additional . 











Put yourself 


on your Christmas list 


JOU can give to yourself at Christ- 
mas time, and yet be as unselfish 


and as charitable as you like to be. 


Buy Christmas Seals. 


Everywhere there are men and 
women whose only hope for life and 
health is in the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions. Christmas Seals furnish the funds 
to bring these men and women sufferers 
from tuberculosis back to health. 
When you buy Christmas Seals, it is 
you who are giving them the greatest 
gift that lies within the reach of man— 
the gift of life. 


Every life you save 
from tuberculosis 
means additional pro- 
tection for you and 
your family. Funds 
from the sale of 
Christmas Seals have 
eliminated half the 








preceding the date shown above is ————, (This | 
deaths from tuber- information is required from daily publications only.) 
culosis. nicl EDWIN MULLER, Jr. 
TUBERCULOSIS Seerctl 
Help stamp out the WITH ae 
dread disease. Buy CHRISTMAS Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of 
Christmas Seals. SEALS October, 1924. 
(Seal) WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
WHE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS Notary Public. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES (My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 
—— 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, op OUR WORLD, published monthly at Camden 
N. J., for October 1, 1924. 


STATE OF New YorK ‘ 
Country oF NEw YorkK 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edwin Muller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of OUR 
WORLD, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
giles: managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Houston Publishing Co., 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Herbert S. Houston, 9 East 

he Street, New York City; Managing Editor, Malcolm 

. Davis, 9 East 37th Street, New York City; Business 

M; anager, Edwin Muller, 9 East 37th Street, New York 
City. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by 
an individual his name and address, or if owned by more 
than one individual the name and address of each, should 
be given below; if the publication is owned by a corpor- 
ation the name of a corporation and the name and 
addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) Houston Publishing Co., Inc., 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City: Herhert S. Houston, 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City; Otto T. Mallery, 112 So. 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William Skinner, = ast 30th Street, 
New York City; Charles R. Crane, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; S. W. Straus, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Adolph Lewisohn & Son, 61 Broadway, New 
York City; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; Otto H. Kahn, 52 William Street, New 
York City; Felix M. Warburg, 52 William Street, New 
York City. 








That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
imei holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


5s. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 











Our Wortp: Published monthly: 25 cents a copy, $3.00 a year (including full service of Our Wortp inst 


The Houston Publishing Company, Inc., publishers. 


Editorial and general offices, 9 East 37th Street, 


of ¢ amden, N. J. Issue for December, 


Publication office, Federal and 19th Streets, Camden, 


Entered as second class matter at the Post Office 
1924. Volume VI, No. 3. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


To Whom It 


May Concern 


HE CHEMICAL has been in the 
‘4 employ of the People of New 
York for 100 years, and enters upon 
its second century with a clean bill of 
health for sound and constructive 
banking established by its ability 
to survive those vicissitudes which 
are the true gauge of stability and 
strength. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD-—-100% MODERN 





GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 
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UNITED STATES 


OUR WORLD will undertake to serve its 
readers by printing on this BULLETIN 
BOARD the dates for the meetings and com- 
ing events of world interest and character. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta Manufacturers’ Exposition 


Baltimore, Md 
Better Homes and Building Exposition 


Chicago, Il. 
National Sand & Gravel Association 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Food Brokers Association 


Denver, Col 
Industrial Exposition and Prosperity Carnival 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grain Dealers Association 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Radio Show 


New York City 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


New York City 
Pekingese Club of America Dog Show 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Norwegian Centennial Exposition 


Washington, D. C 
American Association of University Professors 


What's Going To Happen? 


March 11-16, 1925 


April 18-25, 1925 


Jan. 5-7, 1925 


Jan. 26-31, 1925 


Feb., 1925 


Jan., 1925 


Feb. 3-8, 1925 


Feb. 9-13, 1925 


Apr. 18-25, 1925 


Jan., 1925 


Dec. 27-29, 1924 
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To EUROPE 





Passage for Every Purse on American Ships 


HEN you go to Europe 
travel on your own Amer- 

ican ships. These vessels, oper- 
ated by the United States Lines, 
provide a range of splendid ac- 
commodationsto suit every purse. 
You may cross the Atlantic in 
true American comfort on the 
“one class” cabin ships America 
and Republic. Or journey with 
every conceivable luxury on the 
great Leviathan, George Wash- 


ington, President Harding and 
President Roosevelt. Which- 
ever way you go—first, second, 
“cabin” or third class—you will 
enjoy the best American stand- 
ards of comfort, convenience 
and service. Find out now 
about the famous U. S. Gov- 
ernment vessels. Send the 
coupon today for new and 
handsomely illustrated literature 
giving full information. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 6849 Washington, D.C. 


te i ee 











United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


Canadian Office: 79 Queen St. W., Toronto 


Please send without obligation the booklets 
describing the service of the United States Lines 
to Europe. 


If I go date will be about 


Agencies in Principal Cities There will be ——in my party. 
} Managing Operators for Name - 
fh U. S. SHIPPING BOARD | Addess 











| wv 
| “FOR AMERICAN PROSPERITY USE AMERICAN SHIPS” 
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WINTER 
CRUISES 








WEST INDIES ’ 
January 22nd February 23rd 


WO cruises to the 

romantic Caribbean 
by the magnificent 
Orca, 25,500 tons dis- 
placement. Each cruise 
29 days. Extensive itin- 
erary. Shore excursions, 


Rates $250. up. 
BERMUDA 


“The Sportsman’s Para- 
dise”—golf, tennis, 
bathing, etc.—only 48 
hours from New York. 
Weekly sailingbythe pa- 
latial ARAGuUAyYA 17,500 
tons displacement — 
largest and most luxuri- 
ous liner in the service. 
Rates $70. up. 








Write for illustrated booklets 
‘The Comfort Route ’’ 


Re L 
i 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 














New York Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit 
Minnea polis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Montreal . Halifax 









Pre-eminent among Bermuda’s excellent Ayo 

hotels—newest, most modern, entirely fire- i 

proof. Situation unsurpassed, giving won- Z 
Q 
~ 
oO 
. 








derful views of the Harbour, and surrounded 
by fifteen acres of beautiful grounds. 
Finest cuisine. Opens January 16. 

All outdoor sports thruout the winter, original 
entertainments, unexcelled dance orchestra. For 
booklet, write John O. Evans, Manager, Hamil- 
=, Bermuda, or Furness Bermuda Line, Desk 

’ 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
















| The Luxury Cruise ge 


Mediterranean 


PALESTINE—EG YPT 
Leaving New York, February 4th, 1925 


By the famous ‘““Rorrerpam”’ (Fourth Cruise) Under 
the HoLtanp-America Line’s own management 

The “ROTTERDAM” { 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement ane 

Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and com- 
| fort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of het 
cuisine and the high standards of service and management on 
board. 66 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy 
Landand Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Cruise limited to 550 guests. 
American Express Company agents in charge of shore Excursions 

Illustrated Folder “O” on request 

For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Detroit Atlanta, Ga. Seattle New 
Orleans SanFrancisco Montreal 
Toronto Mexico City 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
tT. 
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. Dhe Watdort Astoria 


jrom THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 
October 30, 1924. 
“My visit to The Waldorf-Astoria comes at the end of a trip through Europe, 
on which I have stopped at almost all of the old world’s famous hotels. In every 
way my visit tojThe Waldorf-Astoria is a fitting climax to that trip. Nowhere have 
I enjoyed such luxury, such comfort or such quiet, dignified, efficient service as at 


y very Ww tel.” dae , a 
your very wonderful hotel (Signed) P. Extas CALtes. 
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eee every month in seven publications 


QUALITY .GROUP MAGAZINES 


cCATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S and WORLD’S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE and OUR WORLD 


Send postage for advice where and how to go. 


The right hotel, ete. 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


The WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc. 8 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. U. S.A. ¢ 








LOS ANGELES 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 

Headquarters for travelers from al! 
parts of the world. 555 rooms, Eur. 
plan. Write for folder and rates. 
F. M. Dimmick, Lessee, Hill St., bet. 
Fourth and Fifth Los Angeles, Cal. 


NN LOS Ss. HOTE 

A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
 ——s \ to persons of refinement. Splen- 

memes (iid cafe, convenient location 

Moderaterates. Illustrated folder 
sent on request. 
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HOTEL 
OCEAN PARK California 


the Noted all-year Seaside Resort, 14 miles from Los 
Angeles. Surf bathing, Golf, all sports. Mild Delight- 
ful Climate. Eur. Plan. Reasonable Rates. Folder. 


___SANTA BARBARA CAL _ 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH) 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Nestled in the foothills among the Orange Groves, 
overlooking Valley and Sea Elev. 600 feet. Fur- 
nished B ws, 2 to 7 rooms. Central Dining 
Room. Electricity, hot and cold water. Surf-bath- 
ing, Tennis, Horseback Riding. 6 miles from Historéc 
Santa Barbara, two miles from ocean. For Folder, 
address San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


_ ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


= ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. E 
May we send folder, bilis of fare and = 
rates? No better food and service any- 
where. Itis our purpose and practice 
to give rather more than is usual for 
the rates charged. We try to keep our = 
old friends, and we like to make new 
ones. Good music. Spend Christmas = 
= here, and enjoy the Carols and Christ 

= mas Spirit. = 
= Sidney L. Knisell, anemia : 





wi 


MS 


_ SEBRING FLORIDA 


KENILWORTH LODGE: 


New Building, steam heated. On the Ridge 
by Lake Jackson. Private 18-Hole Golf 
Course and all other outdoor sports. Book- 


e@ 

HOTEL ee ae AN SQUAR 

Broadway at 7lst St., N.Y. Endicott m0 
Fred J. Fuller, Manager 


TOURS 
EUROP 


er 1925, Montreal or 
. to England, Holland, 

Belgium, Rhine, OT, Italy 

(ine. Naples), Riviera and France. 

MENTOR TOURS, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Where-To-Go forms for Jan. close December 1 














THE ATTRACTIONS 


SWITZERLAN|) 


are not limited to the 
summer season. 
. 


Enjoy during the coming 
winter from 6 to 8 hours’ 
brilliant sunshine daily, at 
altitudes to suit all constitu- 
tions. - 

Also after your cruising in 
the Mediterranean you will 
want to partake in 


The Joys of 


Winter in Switzerland 


with its exhilarating sports 
for the vigorous; the delight- 
ful pastimes for the easy- 
going; the strenuous life 
during the day, followed by 
concert, musicale, dance or 
theatre.— There is something 
going on all the time. 


Write us today for booklet 
W, maps, train connections 
from port, or any other in- 
formation. We are here to 
serve you. 
| F spew AL INVITATION | 
is extended to socie- 
ties, educators and other | 
persons contemplating to 
lecture about Switzerland 
to avail themselves of the 
lantern slides and motion 
picture films which we loan 
entirely free of stl 


——— 


SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 


241 Fifth cAvenue 
New York 





_ HOT SPRINGS “ARIZONA 1 





Castle Hot Springs 
Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARIZONA 


P Finest winter climate in the world. 4 

~ Forty miles from Phoenix. 

» Golf. Tennis. Seventy-five saddle 

horses. ' 

Lithia and Radio Gas hotsprings, one 

hundred and twenty degrees hot. 
Fine orange grove. 


Now Open 


Write to Walter Rounsevel, Mgr. 
2 
* 
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| —s—s SAVANNAH CA. 


HOTEL DeSOTO 


| The South's most beautiful and homelike 
hotel. American & European Plan. Excel 
llent Cafe. Rates $3.00 and upward. Ideal 
Climate. Write for Looklet, Savannah, Ga. 


—__PINSHURST N.C: __ 





NORTH CAROLINA 
CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 


. Holly In inn opens Jan. 5th. Berkshire, 
Jan. 23rd. All sports in full swing. 
Four 18-hole Golf Courses, Riding, 

Motoring, Tennis, Driving, 
Shooting, Racing 
For reservations or information, 


Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
_CHARLESTON S. Cc. 


VILLA MARGHERITA 


Charleston’s Famous Tourist Ina 
Facing Battery Park and Harbour, An Inn 
of quiet dignity with the atmosphere of 8 
charming home. Cuisine and service w- 
exce.led in the South. Open October to 
May. Special low rates Oct.—Jan. 

For ates and Booklet aj ply to 
I. L. DAWSON, Lessee 


SUMMERVILLE cc = 


GOLF | A Great Winter Resort GAME 
superb 18 Pine or rest 


\4 Hunter's 
hole course Paradise 
Write to W. E. SENNA, 4 
Everything modern. Historic surroundings. First- 
class livery, driving and riding horses ___ Booklet 

















2 NEW “YORK CITY 
iia. Hotel St. James x”y"sxt 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 4® 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
|appointments of a well-conditioned home. uch 
| favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 
and booklet on application. W. Jouxson Quim®: 
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Where-To-Go is concluded on the next 2 pages 
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Come/ 
where the busy sun 
falls the ars with 
all anu CL, 


iA s 





St Petersburg 


Famous for its balmy sunshine that has 
failed on only 75 days in 14 years. On 
Florida’s West Coast. A playground 


colorful with flowers and palms— and 
the sparkling Bay and Gulf. Wonder- 
ful bathing, yachting, motoring. Great 


golf, fishing, tennis 
for young and old. Sumptuous new 
hotels and accommodations of all 
kinds. Write for interesting booklet— 
ask any question. Address: 


M. E. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


every recreation 















Princess Martha 
(formerly Hotel Mason) 
St.Petersburg, Florida 


“The Sunshine City of all Florida’ 
250 Rooms 250 Baths 
OPENS LATE DECEMBER 


High Grade American Plan Tourist Hotel 


Booklet 


















entrally located. Pureproof 





FOOD AND SERVICE THE BEST 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 


OUR DEPARTMENTS APPEAR 


a seven of the best family magazines every month 


They meet the traveler everywhere 
»f North America. They 


simultaneously 
and blanket the wealth « 







ys, then pass on to other homes like 
s less than ten per cent duplication 

. Go copy is very likely to be read at 
seven times each month 





east in different books 
; Ay _* 
oe 
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DA 
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These beautiful resorts “In the 
Heart of Sunnyland” invite you to 
a delightful vacation in Florida. 
Health-giving climate. Semi-tropical scenery 
Thirty mile beach 500 feet wide, all water 
and motor sports, golf, roque, band concerts 
twice daily. On the Atlantic Ocean, half- 
way down the East Coast of Florida. Accom- 
odations ample and reasonable. For booklet 
and information address; W. G. Parrish, 
Chamber of Commerce, Daytona, Florida. 


aa 


Osceola-Gramatan & Cottages 
DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


A distinctive hotel. An ideal winter home 
for families, 24 cot- 
tages. 
tates. Write for booklet. 


CHESTER A. WESCOTT, <ACanager 





Adjoins golf course. 





Accommodates 300. Moderate | 


e reading tables of highest class homes | 





Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 


Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries 


Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England, Germany, 
Mediterranean and Continental Countries 

One of the oldest Travel Organiza- 
tions in the world. 49 years of satis- 
factory travel experience and _per- 
manent offices in Europe assure our 
clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal — the per- 
sonal attention we give each Tour 
guarantees the best of service 
throughout. Send for “ Book E.’ 


ANNUAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
January 29, 1925 


New CUNARD S. S. “ SCYTHIA” 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 

219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 

582 Market st., San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
(Est. 1875) = Paris 


Cairo London 











DO NOT HESITATE TO TAKE THAT TRIP 





FOR SEA —TRAIN — AIR oo Ege! by lead- 

ing Druggists throughout the rld— nd $1 50) 

per,box. MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, ‘Lid. 
New York —London — Montreal —Paris 


North-African Motor Tours | 
For Lovers of Oriental Lands 


$1490 Round Trip e 
Sails on SS. “ Paris” of the French Line 
January 12, 1925 
Write for illustrated booklet | 


‘The Jules Hone Travel Agencies 


95 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
or French Line, 19 State Street, New York 
4 Luxurious 

Yacht 


Mediterranean 

Aegean Seas 
The Ideals of Chivalry. 

Distinctive Travel - Stafford Springs -Ct. 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


New Orleans’ 
west and Finest Hotels 


he 


BIE N VILLE 





ROOSEVELT | 


Che St. Charles 





New Orleans 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER 2 CO 


itd. P tetors 








as "_TRAVEL-TOURS _— 
LIAN AA Mb Abb baba hall 










SouTH Asueuce 


VIA HAVANA 
FANAMA—PERU—CHILE 


Havana - Cristobal - Balboa - Callao 
ollendo - Arica - Iquique 

Antofagasta - Valparaiso - San Antonio 
Turn from the beaten path, visit the land beyond 
the Panama Canal, Peru and Chile, where 
quaint vill. ve ritably transplanted from 
old Spain ~ k in the Summer sun. ere 
traces still remain of the world’s oldest civili- 
zation. Cross the towering Andes Mountains 
by modern railway to the finest cities in the 
Western Hemisphere, Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. Frequent sailings by 
large, comfortable steamers of 14,350 «tons, 
built especially for tropical voyaging. 


Round South American Tours 
Arranged $585.00 and up 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York, orany local S.S. Agent 


6th Annual Amzrican 
Express Cruise Tourto South 
America and the West Indies 
65 days — From New York January 29th 

= ~ —— Peru, Chile, inspiring trip across 

des, Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad 
Seamer Porto Rico. Splendid Pacific liner, 8.8. 
| Ebre, going down; 8.8. Voltaire (Lamport and 
| Holt Line), coming back Write for booklet at 
once. American Express Travel Dept., 65 Broad- 
way, New York. Always carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 





EUROPE via & MEDITERRANEAN 
WESTWARD ‘Around the WORLD 


Worthw nee oy w rite NOW to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD VIA EUROPE 


De Luxe Tour,5 months, $2950. SailingJan. 
10th, on 8. S.Majestic. 2 berth outside 
rooms. Exclusive small party. Luxurious, 
unhurried travel. Best hotels. No extras. 
References. Circular. Write Suffelk, 
114 East 59th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
ROCKLEDCE FLA. 

























NEW INDIAN RIVER HOTEL 


ROCKLEDCE, FLORIDA 


Personal directioa of Horace R. Shares 
Season—December 20th to May Ist 
The last word in hotel construction. 

Golf, tennis, swiaming pool, ocean bath- 

ing, fishing. White employees throughout. 

Exceptional orchestra. Booklet. 


Where-To-Go covers the best in Travel 
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Pearson 
Hotel 


(Chicago) 


The pleasure of a Chicago visit will be priced, service beyond criticism, 
heightened if The Pearson is selected sweeping views of thelake, shaded bridle 
as a stopping place. Unexcelled equip- paths and the famous ‘‘Gold Coast,” 
ment, a charming location out of the a fireproof 300-car garage close by—in- 
business, theatrical and shopping dis- numerable advantages set The Pearson 
trict, yet within walking distance, apart as an unusually pleasant Chicago 
moderate rates, good food, reasonably residence for a day, a week or year. 

The Pearson is in Pearson Street. just a block east of North Michi- 

gan Boulevard. Rates for one person are from $3.50 to $5.00 a 


day; for two, $5.00 to $7.00, and two room suites $10.00 to $14.00. 
Every room and suite with private bath. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 











Here is relief for you 


You are young — until a change in 
weather brings rheumatic twinges. 

Or you are limber — until stiffness 
follows some hard or prolonged exer- 
cise Or exertion. 

Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly — 
tonight — or whenever such pain or 
discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those muscles and 
joints at once. And in the morning, you are 
as fit as ever. Absorbine, Jr. breaks up COn- ge 
gestion by quickening the Circulation. j 

Keep it at hand in the medicine cabinet — 
a first aid in emergencies. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
352 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rheumatic aches 
and pains 
Children’s hurts 





Bruises 
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TRAVEL TOURS 


CAMP IN EGYPT 


Wonderful experiences in desert 
camp and on chartered steamer 
to Second Cataract 


FIVE WEEKS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
SAIL JANUARY Ili, 1925 
Send for itinerary 
Plans now ready for large variety of 
European Tours in 1925 


TEMPLE TOURS 





ASHEVILLE 


"The Land of the Sky” 


thru the Panama Canal 


| Panama Canal. 






oe . » Siatee Travel Agencies 


Montreal, Canada M = s - Nini eae : guides, fees, etc. European stopovers. 
Peseomensescd America’s Playground / he Year LONGEST EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


======>- 

















Writ tation, loc 2 Expert staff. Limited membership, 
| hot Tourist Burgau, Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, N. € Please specify program desired, 
A Whe go Bureau, 8 Be Clark’s Tours, Times Bidg., N. ¥. 





A Real Cruise! Delightful voyage thru 
tranquil southern seas with numerous 
shore trips in Central America and Mexico. 
Approximately two whole days allowed at the 


2 ' 10,000 ton oil-burning steamers, built es- 
443i Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mom. pecially for the Tropics. All outside rooms; 
gre se ree egy electric fans; swimming pools; es 
N | deck sports; beds, #of berths. Regular 
W Holy Year Pilgrimage to Rome | pir on wt NewYork to Los Angelesand 
" nee M | San Francisco. Low First Class Rates. 

W TOUR OF EUROPE M | Write for booklet E. 

t+ ian Pa oe 8 elite on magnificent PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
ter ndet isting: ished patronage of 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y Tel. Bowling Green 4630 
W His nence Cardina B gin and Bishops of ry] 

I tcce dase tes Shaun, ‘ienieibinny aly ak Gale an Mediterranean (Jan. 3!) 

M Pent omonies, visiting Vatiean under Mt Around tho World (Jan. 20) 

Mi special Guides, Audience with Holy Father, 0 Mediterranean and Norway ‘July 1) 
Wes s to principal points of interest ry Seasonal cruises by superb, specially 
" Write now for complete details to the I} chartered, new oil-burning Cunz«rders. 
“ " Reasonable rates, include hotels, drives, 
W 





{Small select parties by way of Best accommodations. Largest 
New Orleans CALIFOR NIA-HAWAII Steamer to Hawaii, visiting the 
Limited Trains and Steamers Volcano and all places. 
Autos over APACHE HIGHWAY and thru CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO, YOSEMITE, GRAND CANYON 
Ask for TRAVEL TOURS outlining these and 100 Tours to EUROPE, ALASKA, PACIFIC COAST and ROUND THE WORLD 
59 West 37th Street, New York City GILLESPIE, KINPORTS TOURS 1115 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa 











5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE | 


~ 
From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, 8S. 8S. ‘‘California,”’ 17,000 tons 3 . 
4 mos., $1,250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Visiting — 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, ' 

option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 


Paes MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, 
8. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; including drives, | = 
pues, hotels, fees. Spain, Italy,etce. 17 days Palestine and Egypt. \ © proper appreciation of the meaning of 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each January cruise E G Y P _ 


and its greatness is possible, except by voy- 
aging on its wonderful waterway. And on 
{no other river in the world cana voyage be 
taken under more comfortable or more lux- 
urious conditions than on one of our NILE 
Tourist - Steamers, Private Steamers, or 
Dahabeahs. 


| A LIS ri | | Regular services to the First and Second Cataract 
| f } during the season (November to end of March). 
} oO 


Write for our special literature on Egypt. 


REFERENCE READINGS | PHOS COOK & SON 


ss | \ NEW YORK 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS | { 585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 


SUMMER CRUISE TO NORWAY | } 

And Mediterranean countries; July 1, 8S. S. “‘Lancastria,” 17,000 

tons, 53 days, $550 up Portugal, Spain. Italy and Scandinavia. 

Three cruises by specially chartered new oil-burning Cunarders, at reasonable 

rates, including hotels, drives, guides. fees, ete., and allowing stop-over j 

privileges in Europe. } 
} 
} 
' 
| 
| 


| 
Please Specify the Program That Interests You | 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK | 








Egyptian Offices; Cairo, Luxor, Assuan,Khartum, 
Alexandria, Port Said. 


Prepared by Dr. George F. Bowerman | 
Librarian of the Washington (D. C.) 
Public Library | 


| Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover handling | 


OUR WORLD INSTITUTE | 
9 East 37th St., New York City | 
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Hupmobile 


Connecting Rods and 
Pistons.—It is common 
practice to use a gray iron 
piston of considerable 
weight, and connecting 
rods in which weight is 
considered evidence of 
strength; and, in spite of 
this greater weight of re- 
ciprocating parts, a com- 
parativelylightcrankshaft. 
But Hupmobile uses drop- 
forged duralumin connect- 
ing rods, because they save 
weight without sacrificing 
strength. Itusesthelightest 
gray iron piston, for itssize, 
in America. These light re- 
ciprocating parts minimize 
vibration and reduce wear. 


- 





Perhaps You, Too, 





Have Asked This Question 


Probably you are one of the 
tens of thousands of motor 
car owners whohavelistened 
to Hupmobile enthusiasts 
dilating upon the amazing 
economies of the Hupmobile. 


You may have asked your- 
self ;‘‘Why isitmy cardoesn’t 
give me the same sterling 
service at similar low cost?” 


Hupmobile answers by 
throwing open to you its 
entire internal construction. 
The Enlightening 
Contrast 
It presents these facts to 
you in the Hupmobile parts 


‘display which you will find 


at your Hupmobile dealer’s. 
It gives a liberal education 
in things that make genuine 
motor car value. 


If your car cost $400 or $500 
more than Hupmobile, you 
will probably be surprised. 
Particularly if you are ac- 
quainted with the inter- 


nal structure of your cam 


You will see that Hupmobile 
is superior in the very “_ 
that mean longer life 
lower costs; that in all im 
portant respects, it is @% 
high quality as the highest 
priced cars made today. 


Reason It Out 
For Yourself 
On the other hand, yours 
may be a lower priced car 
than Hupmobile. 


Hupmobile says to you, it 
deepest sincerity, that you 
cannot pay less money 
the Hupmobile price, and 
obtain Hupmobile economy 
and dependability ima 
motor Car. 


Furthermore, no matter hiéw 
much you pay above 

Hupmobile price you cal 
not buy greater reliability: 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan _ 

MADE BY THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 4T 

HADDON PRESS, INC., WHERE FEDERAL 

CROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDEN, ®. } 

















ys for sonny 


rags 


ifornla 


yp ay Meena Danger 4 for your 
ahideen sie} the Journey th via Santa Fe 
is just as easy as ing down town ~ 
Grand Canyon N; tone Park is on your 
way Without cha of Pullman ~ 
after California -Hawaii 
~ for train and trip details ~Dnail this 


+ Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
' 930 Railway Exchange, Chicago : 
' Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets: ‘‘California Picture Book,’’ “Grand : 
' Canyon Outings,’’ ‘California Limited.’’ Also details as to cost of trip. H 














0Trie hosp tlalit Y¥ serves the best? 
CA delicious cupof 
BAKER’S COCOA 


is a most delightful afternoon beverage; it has flavor, aroma 
and purity; and it satisfies the longing for a hot, bracing, 
and tasty drink that the keen winter air creates. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780, Dorchester.Mass. Canadian Mills at Montreal. 


DOCKS 














